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INTRODUCTION 


PARLIAMENTARY STATE AND POWER 
STATE 


The power state uses coercion as the only means of influence. The 

parliamentary state uses persuasion rather than coercion, which 

makes it the superior type of state. In war coercion predominates, 

endangering the element of persuasion in the parliamentary state, 

which then above all must seek to propagate the principle of 
persuasion. 


THE NATION which clenches its fist and reaches it out to strike a 
neighbour cannot fairly expect the latter to restrict himself to 
defending his point of view by words. The will which has tried to 
assert itself by blows of the fist has put itself outside the domain of 
words. With words you turn to a foreign will in order to persuade 
the latter, whereas blows of the fist coerce the foreign will by depriv- 
ing it of the use of its physical powers. If two groups are striving to 
persuade each other’s will, then they mutually respect each other as 
the bearers of wills which persuade and are subject to persuasion. 
Blows of the fist not only deny their victim this respect but also 
expose the striker to the same loss of respect. When you thus push 
down your victim to the animal level, you are drawn down to that 
level yourself. 

The man who coerces his neighbour with the clenched fist has 
only one object on which to work, namely the body of his neighbour, 
and only one aim for his work, the seizure of the latter’s powers. 
But when you turn to your neighbour with words, his body appears 
to you only as the external shell that you have to pierce in order to 
secure the adoption of your argument as motive of his will. Thus the 
influence directed on his will as an inner influence stands in contrast 
to the outer application of force. The former is sought for the very 
reason that it relates to the inner nature of the man and so to some- 
thing that is peculiar to him and differentiates him from animals. 
Those forces, however, which depend on this inner nature of man 
are not to be coerced, but only led; then the aim of the influence is 
not to force the man to act in despite of his will but to induce the 
man himself to change his will. 

A nation which undertakes to form itself into a state has always 
deemed it necessary to create for itself an organ like the fist for 
the purpose of coercion, whether this be applied inside or outside 
the body of the state. A state without an executive power at home 
and military preparedness against foreign enemies seems to be 
inconceivable. But what about the organ for the production of the 
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word which is to be directed to an alien will in order to persuade the 
latter? The body of the state differs from the human body, 1n so 
far as in the former the physical: separation between the organ of 
blows, the fist, and the organ of speech, the mouth, is lacking. The 
organ of the executive power of the state can speak as well as act. 
Since, however, the essence of executive power is coercion, the 
verbal utterance of its state organ is not intended, nor is it to be 
understood, as an exercise of persuasion, but mainly as part and 
parcel of the act of coercion, as reinforcing it by exciting fear in the 
enemy or by kindling one’s own spirit. The utterance of the execu- 
tive organ is not in a position to deprive its actions of the character 
of coercion or even to work side by side with this coercion as per- 
suasion, but must necessarily be incorporated in the act of force as 
a part of it. 

The state which is sincerely endeavouring to persuade foreign 
wills by the activity of its own, must, in order not to coerce the 
object of its activity and push it down to the animal level, create in 
itself a separate organ for the exercise of persuasion. This organ is 
Parliament. The word of Parliament is the law. The law is intended 
to persuade the human will. Only in a case where the latter is 
impermeable to persuasion, does the law resort to the exercise of 
force in the shape of punishment. The worth and the essence of 
Parliament thus not only consists in what it is capable of achieving 
positively, but also—quite decidedly—in the fact that there is 
something that it cannot do, namely, as executive power, exercise 
coercion. It is due to this separation that Parliament must be under- 
stood as the pure and exclusive organ of a will which persuades, 
and cannot be understood in any other way. 

The word of Parliament is the expression of the will of the people; 
to be precise, not only of its decisions, but quite definitely also of 
the motives of these. This function is for Parliament essential and 
inalienable. But it answers to the nature of words that they do not 
serve only to express but also to communicate. One cannot divorce 
the expressed word from its character as communication. One can 
well omit to express a word, but, once expressed, it cannot be reduced 
to a mere expression. In its character as a communication, however, 
the word of Parliament, as essentially separated from the executive 
power, should be understood thus: The state has decided to per- 
suade wills through the use of words, and not only to express this 
decision, but also to explain the motives for this. The state does 
not want to restrict its activity to the physical force exercised by the 
executive power; it does not want to relegate the foreign will to the 
animal level by the exercise of force, nor let itself be drawn down 
to this level. 

We must not ask the question whether Parliament is intended to 
be nothing but the expression of the will of the state or is destined 
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to be nothing more by the constitution. Its character,as communicat- 
ing the will of the state in order to persuade foreign wills is not 
based on a provision of the constitution, but on its nature as organ 
of the spoken word. In the cases where Parliament is unaware of 
the essential character of its words and does not intend to effect 
this communication, the communication thereby becomes only the 
clearer and more unambiguous. For intention always exposes com- 
munication to falsification and misuse. And there is no communication 
more exposed to falsification and misuse than is that of the state when 
it wishes to persuade the foreign will by words, since in the back- 
ground there lurks the possibility of enforcing its ends by coercion. 

The parliamentary state thus has at its disposal two primary 
organs of activity: the executive power including the army, as the 
organ of coercion, and Parliament, as the organ of persuasion. 
The former is the external, the primitive, the animal, the latter is 
the inner and specifically human organ. The parliamentary state 
is the result of ethical development and progress. Its path of develop- 
ment proceeds from a repression of the primitive organ to the ever 
more elaborate and comprehensive development and utilization of 
the specifically human organ. The parliamentary state is the bad 
conscience of the power state which knows of no development. 

The decision of the state to persuade rather than coerce foreign 
wills can no doubt be communicated also by other means than by 
the activity of Parliament, e.g., by participation in international 
agreements with other states to respect each other’s political in- 
dependence and to abstain from the exercise of military force. But 
as long as the state through the establishment of Parliament has 
not created an organ for itself to express and communicate the words 
which carry persuasion, such agreements can have their origin only 
in the organ which enforces executive decisions. ‘They are, if not 
the expression of a whim of this executive, at any rate the expression 
of expediency and therefore limited by the clausula rebus sic stantibus. 

If the power state restricted to force is the opposite extreme to the 
parliamentary state founded on persuasion, their relation resembles 
that of two men of different intellectual levels. In opposition to the 
parliamentary state, the power state appears as the small child who 
has not yet reached the stage where it can exercise influence by 
discussion and instead accompanies and supports its efforts to 
express its will by inarticulate sounds of impatience. One may also 
take the example of a mentally unbalanced person who tries to 
convey and emphasize his desires by grimacing and gesticulating. 
However, if the parliamentary state directly addresses the power 
state in order to establish a relation where the one might persuade 
the will of the other, and the latter then keeps back or hides its 
clenched fist while murmuring some ambiguous words, then the 
power state becomes the wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
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War is the stage in which human beings are coerced by force. 
Therefore it is congenial to the state which is based on coercion alone. 
For such a state, the period which precedes war is not peace, but 
preparation for war, and the period that follows war, not peace, but 
a truce. The power state knows only of total warfare, for it war 
is always in spirit a total war, since for it on principle there exists 
no such thing as influence by discussion, but only coercion by force. 
The parliamentary state too disposes of an executive power and can 
use an army, can also wage war. But for it the deployment of force 
means the danger of subordinating or mutilating its capacity of 
persuading the will by discussion and thereby the danger of falling 
back in its ethical development. War is for a power state the very 
realization of its nature; for a parliamentary state, the most threaten- 
ing menace to its development. 

If the clenched fist is the symbol of the activity of the state where 
this is founded on coercion, the symbol of this in war is the mailed 
fist. It is the stigma of modern war that the armaments connected 
with this mailed fist gain in extent and significance by leaps and 
bounds. The mail bruises and crushes the fist which it protects. No 
longer is it now a matter of fist against fist, but of armament against 
armament. If war means essentially the transition from the sphere of 
mental influence to that of physical force, the war of modern arma- 
ments means also the removal of the immediacy of this exercise of 
force and its replacement by the clash of steel against steel. If war 
of itself pushes man down to the level of the animal, the war of 
armaments exposes man directly to the rending, crushing, pulverizing 
violence of natural forces. Animal life—formerly the conqueror of 
dull, obtuse nature—is now its mangled and devitalized victim. 

The power state has concluded this fiendish pact with the brutal 
forces of nature. The terms of the pact are not by any means all 
fulfilled. ‘The power state will not be willing or able to stop short of 
the fulfilment of the last of these. It will never free itself from 
this compact with the devil, but will rather be ever more deeply in- 
volved therein. It will thereby come to ruin; but the danger remains 
that it will drag with it into the abyss in which it must sooner or 
later fall also its opponent, the parliamentary state, being inextricably 
locked with it in bitter strife. 

In this desperate position only that state can survive which has 
not surrendered entirely to the bestiality of force and the mechanical 
power of armaments, but in its organization continues to be based on 
persuasion as the means of state activity. Only such a state can 
rescue itself, and others too, from the grip of its adversary. A decisive 
condition of this is that the parliamentary state hold fast to its con- 
viction of the value of discussion among the state activities which 
affect the human will, and indeed continually strengthen and deepen 
this. The living expression of this conviction is the activity of 
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Parliament. Consequently, adherence to the parliamentary system 
in time of war is the finest expression of belief in persuasion as the 
essential component of the influence of the state on the human will. 
This assurance is a guarantee of the future of the parliamentary 
state and of the state in general. Thereby it gives hope even to 
enemy states, since to hold fast to discussion as the means of state 
influence is irreconcilable with a peace imposed merely by coercion. 

But adherence by the parliamentary state to the principle of 
influence by discussion necessarily implies readiness to accept the 
validity of the same principle when offered by men who by birth 
belong to the nations now fighting against the parliamentary states. 
The wish to secure and extend the sphere of this influence in the life 
of the state and in relations between states requires that one should 
also recognize and further it when it occurs in the opposite camp. 
If to-day the power states themselves possess only organs of force 
and none of persuasion, yet there are nationals of these states who, 
separated in spirit and in place from that force and the organs of it, 
are willing to join in maintaining and eventually extending the 
sphere of government by discussion. This attitude is expressed in 
the following chapters and we hope that they will be read in the 
same spirit. 


I 


GERMANY’S ENTRY INTO WORLD POLITICS 
(1750-1914) 


In modern times Prusso-Germany first settled British issues with 

France and Austria. These conquered, she began to contest British 

supremacy in world politics. Germany’s failure to assert herself 
peacefully mainly brought about the war of 1914-18. 


THE ERA we are about to contemplate is introduced by:a resounding 
example of the activities of a power state, namely the campaigns of 
Frederick the Great of Prussia. One may be tempted to compare 
these campaigns with those of Louis XIV of France, conducted not 
long before, and to bring both under the heading of wars of conquest. 
In fact, both sets of campaigns present themselves as aggressive. 
Both arose from the will of a personality who considered himself 
greatly superior to his contemporaries in mental powers and abilities 
and who, on account of this superiority, would not limit his activities 
to the territories allotted to him by dynastic succession, but rather 
aimed at expanding these territories into the surrounding districts. 
Both personalities were equally successful in this attempt, for they 
both possessed in a high degree some of the chief qualities of absolute 
rulers: a lofty conception of the eminence of their position, un- 
relenting industry, ability in the choice of assistants—-who, however, 
always remained mere tools and were never allowed to be collabora- 
tors—a great talent for taking full advantage of successes achieved; 
and above all, skill and steadfastness in the hour of defeat. These 
qualities enabled them to dispense with excessive external pressure 
in making and keeping their subjects amenable to their will. Thus 
Frederick was at the height of his power when, after a protracted 
period of peace, death took the sceptre out of his hand; while Louis, 
though he had lost considerable ground, could feel pretty secure in 
the possession of the power that was left him when shortly before 
his death the conclusion of a favourable peace restored his position 
after a very menacing crisis. 

Both these monarchs were irreplaceable. Unworthy and incapable 
successors impaired the eminence of the position they took up on 
succeeding them, lowered the external prestige of their state and, 
in internal politics, alienated the submissive allegiance of the people 
to the throne. In both countries there ensued a period of political 
decay. But the main development assumed different, nay contrary, 
features in the two countries. France, with a few short interruptions, 
was carried away ever more from the active attitude of Louis XIV 
in external affairs and from the solidity of his internal position. 
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Meanwhile Prussia, and with her Germany—similarly with short 
interruptions—continued to adhere to the main principles governing 
the external activities of Frederick the Great and to the foundations 
built to secure his internal policy. This attitude eventually led to 
the exaggeration and perversion of the last twelve years. 

In France, after eighty years of retrogression, came the overthrow 
of the throne of Louis XIV and the murder of his successor by the 
descendants of those very people whom he had led to the height of 
glory and external splendour. After the advent and disappearance of 
Napoleon I and his policy of conquest, the French nation showed it- 
self adverse not only to monarchy, but to any powerful type of state. 
After Napoleon III had played his part as a mock despot, activity 
and initiative increasingly gave way to a defensive, retreating 
attitude, as manifested by the declining birth-rate, political scandals, 
and pessimism in literature, but not refuted by the active colonial 
policy which was suggested from outside. With this defensive 
attitude we may connect the fall of Paris in 1871 and 1940. But it is 
most strikingly manifested in the gigantic Maginot Line and the frame 
of mind which relied on this as the main security against disaster. 

In Prusso-Germany, Frederick the Great had the never-failing 
allegiance and devotion of his subjects even after his death, but he 
was admired not only within the frontiers of his own country. 
‘This man knows how to dominate his people! He commands 
humanity!’ exclaimed Goethe at Frederick’s death. This benefited 
his successors when the ideas of the French Revolution penetrated 
across the Rhine into Germany, and it contributed to the safe- 
guarding of their throne and life. Estrangement between people 
and sovereign alternated with periods when they came closer 
together, but without ever wholly destroying loyalty. After the 
estrangement, from the death of Frederick the Great till the battles 
of Jena and Auerstaedt, there came with the Stein-Hardenberg 
reforms and the Wars of Liberation a period of closer understanding; 
the estrangement during the time of reaction, revolution and 
‘conflict’ was followed by improved relations in the course of the 
victorious wars against Austria and France and during the reign 
of William I; after the estrangement during the reign of William II 
came a short amelioration at the beginning of the first World War; 
and finally the definite estrangement, near the end of that war, 
which led to the expulsion of the sovereign and the deposition of the 
dynasty. Up to that time the monarchical idea had maintained 
itself in the German nation without any radical opposition, as was 
shown by the approval of war credits by all parties at the beginning 
of the war. And when the republican form of government was 
introduced, the longing after authoritative governmental powers had 
a temporary setback, to break out anew and with far greater violence 
when that republican form of government was abolished in 1933. 
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The external political aspect of this period shows a similar move- 
ment. The activity and initiative which Frederick the Great had 
displayed in the Seven Years’ War, first against the then warlike 
and well-trained Austria and later against France and other Powers, 
were occasionally weakened in Prusso-German foreign policy, but 
never entirely effaced. Even the irresolute immediate successor of 
Frederick the Great, in treaty with and under the influence of 
Austria, manifested an aggressive spirit against the France of the 
Great Revolution. Nor did he allow himself to be prevented from 
securing his share in the second partition of Poland. His still weaker 
successor, Frederick William III, made considerable territorial gains 
through the ‘Reichsdeputationshauptschluss’ (Enactment of the 
delegates of the Empire). He meditated a North German Confedera- 
tion under the leadership of Prussia; but for several years he observed 
a formal or at least a factual neutrality in the war that was raging 
around his territory. When he finally did go to war, he suffered a 
severe military defeat (Jena and Auerstaedt) and the occupation of 
his country by the enemy. After the latter had been driven out by a 
national rising, which the king had tolerated rather than furthered, 
he made himself the spokesman, however ineffectual, of those who 
now clamoured for a considerable extension of territory. But he 
only gained a re-arrangement, and not the desired extension, of his 
frontiers. Now, for more than a generation, Prussian foreign policy 
confined itself to the aim of amalgamating all the territory of the 
monarchy into a real unit. As a preparation for further expansion, 
liberal opinion used its influence to advocate the formation of a 
powerful German national state under Prussian leadership. The 
German Confederation, and with it Prussia, at the same time left 
their foreign policy to be dictated by Vienna. On March 18, 1848, 
the new king, Frederick William IV, promised to do what he could to 
convert the German Confederation into a united federal state. But just 
one year later, when parliament offered him the leadership as hereditary 
German Emperor of the newly created federal state, he refused to accept 
it, and thus actually submitted to the continuance of Austrian domina- 
tion. At about the same time, however, he endeavoured to shake off 
this domination by creating a coalition of minor German States under 
Prussian leadership; but his exertions to this end remained without 
any definite results and were abandoned—under Austrian pressure 
at Olmuetz—after about a year and a half. A few years later, Prussia 
mobilized without fighting a single battle, as Austria hurriedly made 
peace at the expense of ceding territory. 

Now follows a time of activity and initiative in foreign policy on 
the model of Frederick the Great. In the fight for Schleswig- 
Holstein and in the wars against Austria and France, the question 
of German unity was decided in favour of Prussia as opposed to 
Austria and contrary to the wishes of France. 
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The defeat of Austria showed beyond doubt that here the allegi- 
ance to the throne was not so uniform among all components of 
the population as in Prussia, and that the furthering of this allegiance 
was to be undertaken rather with a view to mitigating the differences 
amongst the people than to constructing national unity. It is true 
that here too there was a sovereign, Joseph II, who had tried, in 
the same way as Frederick the Great, to bring the people as a whole 
into close union with the Throne. But his efforts were unbalanced 
and devoid of consistency; they therefore could not even overcome 
the national conflicts within his own country nor so much as alleviate 
them. Clemens v. Metternich, the man who had given shape to 
the new Austria, while ignoring the desires of the people, was bent ‘ 
solely on enhancing and safeguarding the position of the Monarch 
on the analogy of Louis XIV. Shortly after Metternich came a 
period of decline for his country, a development similar to that 
which we saw in France after Louis XIV. Ever wider circles of the 
population rejected a strong executive power in the State. Vast 
territories were lost and what remained was split in two (Austria 
and Hungary) by the ‘Ausgleich’. 'This led in 1914 to the assassina- 
tion of the successor to the Throne and the breaking up of the 
country into separate politically independent parts, and to the final 
rape of the whole land in 1938 by those Germans whose leader she 
had been for such a long time. 

In the new German Empire, after the defeat of France, William I 
of Prussia accepted from the hands of his fellow princes the imperial 
crown which his brother had refused to receive from parliament 
twenty-two years before. In the period of peace which followed, 
Bismarck was successful in consolidating and securing the position 
of the new Empire within the European system as a whole, on the 
basis of the traditional tendencies of Prussian policy, and in doing 
this he exhibited such activity and initiative as had not been seen 
in the fifty years preceding his entry into office. He succeeded in 
making Austria a political friend, France a neutral—for a time, in 
colonial questions, even a supporter—and in keeping both politically 
separated from one another. Although he had had an alliance with 
Austria and Italy since 1882, he was able to maintain the Three 
Emperors’ League (Germany, Austria, Russia), preventing a 
breach between Austria and Russia or England and Russia; or an 
alliance between France and Italy or France and Russia. At the 
same time he kept close watch on the involved situation in the Bal- 
kans. But all these political combinations were only possible as 
long as Bismarck backed them up. In later years Bismarck showed 
expansive initiative only in so far as he undertook with great foresight 
the first carefully considered steps for the shaping of a German 
colonial policy. This brought the relation of Prusso-Germany with 
Britain into the foreground of Prusso-German foreign policy. 
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Previous political contacts had affected these two countries 
hardly more than on the surface, as, for instance, the treaty between 
Britain and Frederick the Great during the Seven Years’ War, and 
their simultaneous struggle against Napoleon I, culminating in the 
Battle of Waterloo, in which the British and the Prussians fought 
side by side. The energetic intervention of the Prussian general 
Gerhard v. Bliicher who amid the greatest hardships relieved the 
centre of Wellington’s army contributed to the victory which decided 
the whole campaign against Napoleon and sealed his fate. In this 
war Bliicher gave an additional justification for the exceptionally 
brilliant and enthusiastic reception he was accorded in England in 
the summer of 1814 as an escort of the Allied Monarchs. 

This seemed to be a promising prelude to the future political 
relations between Great Britain and Prusso-Germany. In the follow- 
ing decades there was hardly any close contact in the foreign policies 
of the two countries, apart, perhaps, from Prussia’s inclusion in 
Palmerston’s Five Power Treaty of 1831-39 on behalf of Belgium, 
and the Quadruple Alliance of 1840 aiming at the solution of the 
‘Eastern Question,’ which since Canning had been a constant peril 
to European peace. Britain’s interests were centred more and more 
in the great overseas questions; while her concern for the Continent 
of Europe was almost confined to maintenance of the ‘balance of 
power.” Her union with France in military undertakings, such as the 
Crimean War, had as little influence on her position and her interests 
on the Continent as on her desire to maintain the Hapsburg Mon- 
archy. During the Austro-Italian War Britain allowed Austria to 
be weakened by Napoleon III, and so relations with the Hapsburg 
Monarchy were strained for a time. This reserve on the part of 
Britain was an important factor in the Danish Campaign of Prussia 
and Austria, it facilitated the diplomatic preparations for the two 
wars undertaken to achieve a union of Germany and that union 
itself. In the Berlin Congress of 1878 Bismarck acted as an ‘honest 
broker’ in inducing Russia to desist from her plan of creating a 
Greater Bulgarian State, an idea opposed by Britain, thereby trying 
to conciliate the latter at the risk of irritating Russia. 

When a few years later Prusso-Germany joined the group of 
Powers interested in the colonial partition of Africa, she scored a 
few initial successes by exploiting an existing tension between 
Britain and France, but soon was herself for some time confronted 
by an irritated attitude on the part of Britain. But good under- 
standing was soon restored and the two Powers came to an 
agreement not only on general questions of external policy, but in 
particular on colonial possessions. According to Bismarck’s opinion, 
relations seemed to be ripe for a formal political alliance. Although 
this view was not shared by Britain, still here too there existed an 
ardent desire for agreement on external policy. Since 1898, the 
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tendency in Britain to discontinue the policy of disinterestedness 
in Continental affairs, the so-called ‘splendid isolation’, had been 
growing. Instead an inclination manifested itself to bring about a 
balance of interests, and even positive political collaboration with 
the German Empire, henceforth the strongest Power of the Continent. 

But now it was Germany’s turn to show reluctance as regards the 
idea of tightening relations with Britain. Meantime, under her 
new ruler, William II, after the dismissal of Bismarck, she had begun 
to take an active part in world politics. “The German Empire has 
become a World Empire’, declared the Kaiser in 1896, although he 
had solemnly promised ‘never to strive after the vanity of a world- 
wide dominion’. Germany’s economic interests began to spread all 
over the globe. To protect these interests, she decided to con- 
struct a navy in addition to her army. Her colonial ambitions now 
extended beyond Africa to other continents; her spheres of influence, 
such as that created by the building of the Bagdad Railway in 
Turkey, which was constantly improved and developed, touched on 
the most vital centres of international concern. In her political 
relation to Great Britain, the decisive Power in world politics, these 
facts opened up an abundance of possibilities of mutual aid and sup- 
port, not least against one common enemy, or at any rate competitor, 
in world politics, namely Czarist Russia. At the same time two other 
competitors emerged on the horizon, North America and Japan. 
Already Bismarck had availed himself of Russia’s opposition as a 
basis of approach to England in word and deed. It now gained in 
importance, since Russia had considerably increased her power by 
the Entente Cordiale concluded with France in 1891-93. But 
Germany’s entry into world politics as a competitor of Britain 
signified no less an increased danger of mutual interference and thus 
a source of opposition and enmity. When Germany refused closer 
collaboration with Britain on the Continent, she showed the first 
signs which course she had decided to steer. 

What induced Germany to take the latter alternative may become 
clearer if we consider a few facts of a more general nature. World 
politics, the stage on which the fight for supremacy with Britain as 
well as with Russia was to be enacted, was an entirely new sphere of 
activity for Germany. But while in respect to Czarist Russia this 
change only implied an extension of the previous sphere of activity 
and an intensification of already adopted and proven means and 
principles, in respect to Britain it called for new orientation of the 
basic attitude itself. For the whole development of Britain bears 
the imprint of the influence of world politics; she in turn has shaped 
these politics on the model of her own individuality. In respect of 
Britain, Germany had to abandon her former firm basis of activities 
on the Continent and try to gain a foothold in the ever-changing 
bottomless tides of the new element. If she were to adhere to the 
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methods exercised in respect to Austria and France, she had no hope 
of success here. She must not continue to regard political power as 
a phenomenon encompassed and held fast in geographically deter- 
mined frontiers. She could not expect, by means of a war machine 
moving like a gigantic roller, compact in itself and directed by an 
undivided all-powerful supreme command, to impose her will on a 
defeated and manageable adversary. Now she became concerned 
with spheres of influence, bases, sources of raw materials, lines of 
communication, all of which are apt to be vague in geographical 
outline. These can therefore only be acquired and maintained if 
the military forces be dissolved into units fighting independently of 
each other, and a swarm of individuals be mobilized in advance of 
them to gain goodwill in the spheres of power to be won over and 
to scout for any practicable outlet. 

If, then, Germany decided to adopt the method of self-assertion 
that would meet the novel situation, she must not overlook the fact 
that her rival had a good title to be considered an experienced and 
well-proven master in this art. Germany, however, was as reluctant 
to abandon her previous methods as she was to acknowledge her 
adversary as a master. She was reluctant to do the first, because her 
previous methods in matters of external political activity and 
initiative had always served her well and had proved a means of 
success without fail. To give these up must therefore in itself mean 
a weakening of her own position. Nor was she less reluctant to 
acknowledge a superiority of any kind in the mental capacities of her 
opponent. The principles on which Prussian politics had made an 
entry into-and maintained itself in modern times was the superiority 
of the personality at the head of the state and the eminence of his 
position. These were very pregnantly reflected by a solemn declara- 
tion of the Kaiser’s brother, Prince Henry, a high naval officer, 
when commanding a naval squadron dispatched for a military task 
in the Far East: ‘Neither glory nor laurels attract me, my one desire 
is to proclaim the gospel of your Majesty’s sacred person in foreign 
parts’. For a man so worshipped by those around him to take up 
and commit himself to the example of his opponent was bound to 
be felt as an insupportable humiliation. On the contrary, a 
leading personality of this stamp would consider it his part to 
make his opponent emphatically aware of his superiority and 
uniqueness. 

This pre-eminence of the personality at the head of the state as 
the principle of securing success recommended to German thought 
the cultivation of a close and submissive allegiance of the people to 
the Throne and Dynasty. The British conception and attitude, on 
the other hand, were in contrast to this: instead of the submission 
of the people to the will of the ruler we have parliamentary sove- 
reignty, i.e., the corporate character of the supreme power; instead 
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of the erection of a pyramid with the Sovereign at the top, we have 
a stump of a pyramid, the top of which is shared by the King and the 
Parliament, the former, moreover, steadily losing ground to the 
latter. What Germany had to object to in this system was a lack of 
solidity. But she overlooked its flexibility and elasticity, adapting 
it to the needs of world politics; here solidity was mistaken for 
rigidity. Another German prejudice to the detriment of the British 
system of government was that it was essentially based on practice 
and not secured by written rules. One more feature which aroused 
criticism in Germany was that in the British Parliament a free play 
of forces was allowed and that the Opposition as well as the Majority 
not only had an important voice, but even was considered to be a 
positive and indispensable factor in the management of the state, 
and was fully appreciated as such. In Germany, too, there existed 
the right of free utterance of opinion in matters of politics, a right 
which was actually exercised in minor issues. But we must bear in 
mind that the last occupant of the imperial throne on an especially 
solemn occasion and with great emphasis spoke the words: ‘Regis 
voluntas suprema lex’, and repeatedly dwelt on the same theme: 
“There is only one master in this country’, and ‘I am he, I shall 
suffer no other beside me’. 

The pre-eminent position of the ruler in Germany further de- 
manded that all external political events should present themselves 
as proof of the ruler’s exceptional abilities and the unimpeachable 
purity of his purpose. There was a tendency to interpret failures as 
successes, successes of other persons as those of the monarch. The 
ideal, or too often seemingly ideal, aim of external political measures 
was stressed, and eagerly sought for or even invented where it 
could not possibly be found. ‘The German mind refused to under- 
stand that in Britain, in this respect, there existed a duality in the 
system of government, involving on the one hand, ‘dignified parts 
which excite and preserve the reverence of the population’, and the 
other, ‘efficient parts by which it in fact works and rules’ (Bagehot). 
In Britain it did not impair the reverence shown to the sovereign 
if public attention was directed less to him personally than to the 
consideration of the factual results of political decisions; rather did 
the sovereign himself purposely direct public attention to these 
issues. German opinion was astonished to find the English capable 
of retaining the fullest respect for the royal person and at the same 
time devoting their undivided interest to the management of the 
national wealth and of the public welfare. It is obvious that in 
Germany external political undertakings were connected with 
economic development in the same way as in all other countries, a 
fact which was by no means overlooked. Yet at the same time, 
wherever possible, people pretended and actually believed that this 
connexion was hardly relevant to the choice of the steps to be taken. 
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The monarch particularly insisted on being regarded as ‘a chosen 
instrument in the hand of the Most High’ and admired as ‘the keeper 
of the nation’s holiest possessions’. ‘The shining armour that he 
himself donned and which adorned those around him was to sym- 
bolize the glory and the splendour of those values for whose defence 
and propagation they were donned. World politics became a world 
mission, ‘based on God and on our German sword’. This intoxication 
and befogging of the senses with high-sounding words, however, 
prevented the Germans from realizing that their basic intentions 
were neither morally pure nor even sincere. This is the spirit from 
which can be understood the intrinsic contradiction in the words 
of the famous ‘Hun Speech’ of 1go00: ‘Quarter is not to be given, 
prisoners are not to be made. ... The blessing of the Lord be 
upon you. Open the path for culture once for all.’ 

These motives of a highly personal nature contributed greatly to 
Germany’s ever-increasing feeling of hatred when the question of 
political friendship or political animosity in her relations with Great 
Britain was at stake. 

In the year 1896, the so-called Kriigertelegramm of the Kaiser 
had violently excited the English nation. In it the monarch had 
congratulated the President of the Transvaal Republic in relation 
to the Jameson raid ‘for having succeeded in preserving the indepen- 
dence of your country against the armed bands which broke into 
your land’. In 1898 William II visited Damascus and proclaimed 
himself to be the ‘friend and protector of the three hundred millions 
of Mohammedans’. In the subsequent years the German Empire’s 
reserve in respect to Britain’s desire for closer political collaboration 
became ever greater and eventually fully revealed itself in the open 
confession of a policy of the ‘free hand’ in the antagonism between 
Britain and Russia, an antagonism which was determining world 
policy. After a period of waiting, Britain now set a new course to 
her world politics, called by German propagandists ‘encirclement 
policy’. She opposed a further increase in the German fleet, trans- 
ferred the main force of her own fleet from the Mediterranean to the 
North Sea and proceeded to build a new type of battleship of 
hitherto unheard-of dimensions. She arrived at a partly secret 
understanding with France, with whom in recent years repeated 
squabbles over colonial questions had occurred. ‘The understanding 
covered England’s interests in Egypt, on the one hand, and, primarily, 
France’s interests in Morocco, on the other. When the German 
Empire, with ostentatious emphasis on the réle of the Kaiser, who 
visited ‘Tangiers in March 1905, demonstrated in favour of the 
independence of Morocco, she suffered a severe diplomatic defeat 
and saw herself confronted by the serried ranks of almost all the 
European Great Powers. For in the meantime France had under- 
taken the first steps in persuading her ally of long years’ standing, 
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Russia, to join the Franco-English Entente. Russia’s final decision 
to join this alliance was unwittingly furthered by an exceptionally 
‘clumsy move of the Kaiser’s, a move, which, moreover, again 
committed him to a large extent. In July 1905, the Kaiser put in an 
unexpected appearance on the Russian Czar’s (Nicholaus II) yacht 
riding at anchor off Bjérko; the Czar, being without any of his 
political advisers, was induced by the wily Kaiser to sign a military 
alliance, which had been discussed repeatedly and unsuccessfully 
before, an alliance which was obviously directed against Britain 
and by implication also against France. When later the Czar’s 
eyes had been opened by his advisers, he backed out of his promises 
and thus drew all the nearer to the camp of the Kaiser’s adversaries. 
In the further course of this approach Russia received a considerable 
loan from France, in which for the first time since the Crimean War 
English finance had a share, and was enabled to strengthen her 
position in the Balkans. She succeeded in interfering with the 
endeavours of Germany to extend her sphere of influence there and 
in rendering more difficult Germany’s access to Turkey. 

But William II found no peace. There was another instance 
where the monarch personally came forth, now obviously intending 
to ameliorate international relations. This time he made himself 
conspicuous by granting an interview to the representative of the 
Daily Telegraph and by giving permission to have this published. 
In this interview, the Kaiser said amongst other things: ‘You English 
are mad, mad as March hares. That you mistrust me and will not 
believe me, I feel and resent as a personal insult.... I am the friend 
of England, although here I find myself in a minority among my 
countrymen. I strive with all my power to improve our relations.’ 
The result of this was the exact opposite of what the Kaiser had 
expected. The relations between Britain and Germany remained 
strained. Public opinion in Britain mistrusted more than ever the 
man in supreme power in Germany. But these rash acts had also 
seriously shaken the attachment which his own people had had for 
him and his position until then. The Reichstag made itself judge 
of the monarch; the chancellor hardly dared stand up for him and, 
a few months later, had to give up office under the pressure of 
public opinion. The Kaiser himself gave a kind of apologetic 
explanation and promised to exercise greater discretion in the future. 
But when, a short time later, it was suggested in his entourage that 
he should come forward personally in external politics, he again 
could not resist the temptation. This time he acted in his—politi- 
cally irresponsible—position.as supreme commander of the German 
navy. The dispatch to Agadir of the German gunboat Panther was 
meant as a means of asserting German desires in the still unsolved 
question of Morocco. Here, too, the result was in striking contrast 
with expectations. Britain declared that she would not tolerate a 
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German settlement on the Moroccan coast, and Germany had to 
give in. 

All further endeavours to bring Britain and the German Empire 
closer to each other were henceforth in vain, for example the visit 
of Lord Haldane at the beginning of 1912, which took place at the 
explicit wish of the Kaiser, as well as the London Conference of 
the Ambassadors of the Great Powers at the end of that year. 
Nobody could doubt that in the ever postponed but eventually 
inevitable breach of European peace these two Powers would be 
found in opposite camps. It was certainly nothing more than a 
coincidence if the immediate inducement to this rupture was not 
a difference between these two, rather were they drawn into the 
conflict only as assistants of the original opponents. One of the 
primary objects of the whole war was doubtless the settlement of 
the issue between Britain and Germany so as to determine not only 
which of the two powers should be predominant, but which of 
two rival sets of ideas that they respectively represented should 


prevail. 


IT 


ABSOLUTISM AND DEMOCRACY 
(1750-1790) 


Frederick the Great was the founder of the modern will to power 

in Prusso-Germany. He was not a typical Prussian, but through 

his personality he endowed the Prussian national character with a 

special feature. His rule was absolutism mitigated by the principle 

‘Everything for the People’. Kant rendered this practice of the 

state and its ruler attractive by relating this type of rule to the 
‘pure republic’. 


IF WE now turn our attention to the ultimate principles governing 
British and German politics, in order to make the English people 
understand the German presuppositions, we shall have to start 
from the personality of Frederick the Great and consider him more 
closely, for the life and work of this man signify a decisive turning- 
point in the political development of Prusso-Germany. At his 
accession the German Empire was a loose confederation of states, 
which were equally inclined to fight against each other and to be 
friends; to be under treaties with non-German states against each 
other and to be allies; to rise in arms against the head of the Reich 
and to follow him in allegiance. Within the Reich, Prussia was one 
state among many, differing in nothing from the others in respect 
to her attitude to the whole or to the parts, nor very prominent in 
size as compared to the others. Frederick II, as regards his own 
outlook and his attitude towards the head of the Empire and its 
members, by no means abandoned the previous practice, but rather 
followed it up with increased intensity. He considerably extended 
the frontiers of his state, it is true; but within twenty years after his 
death the territorial gain was almost twice as large, without, however, 
consolidating the position of the state, rather was it brought to the 
verge of ruin. Still, Frederick had laid the foundation, not only for 
the stupendous pre-eminence of his state within the framework of 
the German Empire, but also for the development of this Empire 
into a unified state. “The victory of Rossbach was destined to 
change the fortune of the world by bringing about the unity of 
Germany’ (J. R. Green). Frederick achieved this without to any 
great extent adapting and assimilating himself and his state to the 
Reich and its ideas. It is true, he on one occasion had said to an 
Austrian chargé d’aftaires: “We are Germans’; but virtually he was 
wholly and exclusively Prussian in his political aims. Also to what 
may be called a beginning of German culture in his time he showed 
no understanding and appreciation. Thisdack of sympathy was by 
17 
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no means due to a lack of interest in intellectual matters in general, 
rather did he actively take part in these, and showed himself highly 
productive in literature. His literary legacy, published in 1788 
and 1789, the Oeuvres de Frédéric II, comprises twenty-five 
volumes and is far from complete at that. It has been rightly main- 
tained that here a man of action has out-written the most fertile 
and garrulous scribbler. But in all these volumes not a single 
word of German can be found, not a single idea in acknowledg- 
ment of contemporary German thought nor any desire to further 
it. At best, there is a hint at possible improvement in the 
future. And this at a time when Goethe was at the height of his 
genius, Schiller on his way to immortality! Although Frederick 
never made a secret of his antipathy to German and his exclusive 
adoption of French culture, the ‘Fritzian’ (Fritz is colloquial for 
Frederick) mode of thought, as we know from Goethe, was 
widespread among the educated classes in all German-speaking 
territories; Lessing, in his Minna von Barnhelm, glorified the king’s 
inspiring influence in the figure of the major; and Wieland, 
the author of the novel The Golden Mirror celebrating Frederick’s 
achievements as a statesman, looked upon him with a deep if 
timid admiration. 

Frederick the Great raised his Prussia above the rank of a German 
territorial power and introduced her into the closed ring of the old 
European Great Powers. But here, the new European Great Power, 
Prussia, proved to be a German Great Power at the same time, and 
the only German Great Power, since Austria, the bearer of the Ger- 
man Imperial crown, in proportion as Prussia and Germany became 
synonymous conceptions, disconnected herself from Germany. 
As this rapprochement between Prussia and Germany could not 
mean that Prussia and her sovereign were or became German, it 
can only imply that Prussia, in the person of her ruler and through 
him, attracted Germany and made her Prussian-minded. It was not 
as if Prussia had transferred her point of gravity into Germany 
but the reverse happened: Germany turned to Prussia and there 
sought. the force of cohesion that she could not find in her own 
structure. 

If asked what was the real reason for this change in the new 
cohesion between Prussia and Germany as brought about by 
Frederick the Great, we should be tempted to quote that man him- 
self: “The strength of states is based on the great men whom history 
has given to them at the right time.’ It would not be correct to look 
upon the King as the adequate representative and even less as the 
creator of what is usually considered to be the Prussian spirit, the 
main characteristics of which have been taken to be: self-righteous- 
ness and intolerance to others, parsimony, lack of humour, inartistic 
sobriety in the conduct of life, methodical proceeding in the 
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pursuance of aims, thoroughness in their preparation and toughness 
in their execution, uniformity instead of individuality, discipline 
instead of self-will, devotion to the cause instead of the cultivation 
of one’s own gifts and fancies. As the prototype of this attitude we 
may regard the father of Frederick II, Frederick William I. He was 
a good administrator of his country, but his achievements lay rather 
in the field of increasing the state revenues and the cutting down of 
expenses than in the positive furtherance of the general welfare. 
Completely ignorant and uneducated and without any appreciation 
of intellectual and aesthetic values, his only intellectual impulse 
seems to have been a rude and offensive irony. While lacking 
génuine goodwill and real sympathy for his fellow-beings, he had 
the desire to form them after his image and make them feel his 
power. In military matters he was a good drill-master and was not 
without organizing capacity; only lack of confidence in his strategic 
ability prevented him from himself waging war. His great avarice 
and envy were balanced by a certain sense of justice; also we must 
acknowledge his religious feeling, though that was rather tainted 
with superstition. 

During his stay at Rheinsberg as Crown Prince, Frederick led the 
life of the independent grands seigneurs of his time; gardening, 
music, poetry and philosophical meditations were his main occupa- 
tions. The social life at Rheinsberg reflected the mental interests of 
the host. The homage which he craved and which was not denied 
him was to be offered to the greatness of his spirit and not to the prince 
as such. Also as a king Frederick adhered to these interests at a 
time when they could no longer represent the main occupation of 
his life. At the court in Potsdam, far from the business of govern- 
ment in Berlin, life was similar to that of Rheinsberg. The visitors 
there, un-Prussian in origin, vocation, and inner tendency, were 
mostly French; besides Voltaire, there were above all scientists such 
as Maupertuis and d’Argens; then there were some prominent 
Italian spirits, such as Algarotti; the brothers Keith from Scotland, 
both equally brilliant in mental capacity, and many others. The 
tone of conversation was light and frivolous, the subjects far from 
practical politics and warfare. Even when Frederick was at the 
front, the muses were not wholly banned from his surroundings. 
Many of his poems were composed on the field, many a letter full of 
bel esprit written to Voltaire; his war luggage infallibly contained a 
number of books on these matters, which revived his spirits in hours 
of recreation. 

But besides Frederick the intellectual, there was also Frederick 
the war lord, and Frederick the ruler of his country. Although at 
the age of twenty-nine he had removed himself from the battlefield 
of Mollwitz, abandoning his troops there, in the belief that he had 
been defeated, whilst afterwards taking the credit for the eventual 
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victory that his general Schwerin had won for him, later on he 
acquired an immense knowledge of strategy and tactics, so that 
hardly anybody will deny him the title to have been one of the fore- 
most of strategists. But he holds an equally eminent place as a ruler. 
The last twenty-three years of his reign were devoted in the first 
place to the development of his administrative abilities. In that time 
a stupendous work was done in improving the general welfare of the 
country and in increasing the state revenues. The damage and 
destruction caused by war were repaired, the ravaged villages and 
towns that had been abandoned by their population were rebuilt 
and newly populated, new roads were laid out and shipping lines 
opened, new branches of trade were introduced, the state adminfs- 
tration was considerably improved, a correct and conscientious, if 
overbearing, class of state functionaries was called into existence. 
Frederick was justified in comparing the good order of his system 
of government to a philosophical system. Even in his capacity as 
an eminent expert in strategy and administration, Frederick is 
not the representative of a specifically Prussian spirit, but these 
abilities make him rank with the eminent experts of all times and 
peoples. 

But on the other hand Frederick also possessed a few characteris- 
tics in common with his father which may well be designated as the 
expression of the Prussian spirit as described above, and which 
induced the King himself to ‘differentiate the King from the 
Philosopher, the decent human being from the Politician’. These 
qualities were: thrift bordering on avarice in the management of 
the state revenues, petty surveillance of even the most trifling 
expenses, niggardliness in personal expenditure as manifested in 
his negligent outward appearance, his lack of scruples in external 
politics, his system of enforcing his will on the people by the exaction 
of military obedience (‘He drilled his people as he drilled his 
grenadiers’), although his superior mental powers could easily 
have suggested other means of realizing his will, his sharp eye for 
human weakness together with his joy in revealing what he found, 
and, finally, his brutal and offensive ways in dealing with others, 
especially the bad treatment of his soldiers, who were exposed 
to barbaric punishment, and his general contempt for man, which 
increased with the years (“Vous ne connaissez pas cette maudite 
race’), 

At any rate we may say that the imprints of the Prussian spirit do 
not exhaustively characterize the entire personality of Frederick 
the Great. He grew to become a real European and an outstanding 
representative of humanity, hence the fascination which his per- 
sonality radiated. But the suggestive power that was his also 
benefited the Prussian in him and thus benefited Prussianism as 
such. It was he above all who gave permanence and spatial 
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expansion to the Prussian spirit. But this could only be brought 
about by embodying and transcending this spirit in a superior 
personality. 

It is characteristic of the German mind and destiny, and seems to 
point to future developments, that the German people should have 
received the first impetus towards the re-establishment of its 
national unity and the first stimulus towards a re-awakening of its 
national will and feeling from a man who in his political will was 
not a German, but a Prussian, and in his cultural feeling, not a 
German, but a Frenchman. 

Just as Frederick the Great, through his personality, gave per- 
manence to a type of human being to which he himself only par- 
tially belonged, so through his government he gave it to a type of 
state which was only conditionally represented by his activities. 
This type of government is absolutism, the doctrine of the absolute 
right of the sovereign, not subject to any kind of moral or legal 
obligation, for such a limitation would presuppose the power of 
other persons to command him and thus mean anarchy. Louis XIV 
of France, when declaring ‘L’Etat c’est moi’, and writing to his 
grandson ‘Self-aggrandizement is at once the noblest, and the most 
agreeable, occupation of kings’, speaks as an absolute ruler. Similar- 
ly, Frederick’s own father who ‘stabilized sovereignty like a rocher 
de bronze’, because he was master by the will of God, an all-powerful 
autocrat with a right to interfere with all the concerns of his subjects, 
represented the same conception of the state. And this is his son’s 
contribution: “I'he decoration of the building will be different, but 
the foundations remain unimpaired.’ In fact, however, the altera- 
tions that he introduced in the decorations concern a fundamental 
element in the construction. The son too is a fervent adherent of 
the idea of monarchy, but there is one difference: in his opinion the 
position of the monarch is one of responsibility not only before 
God, as his father conceived, but before his people. This, however, 
is a point that deviates from the pure conception of absolutism, 
which, as we have seen, takes responsibility to others as nothing 
less than anarchy. Frederick considered himself to be the first 
servant of the state. As such he assumed responsibility for the 
security of the state and the people. He thought himself entitled to 
dispose of the state revenues, but always bound to thrift and efficiency 
in their use. He was cognisant of the doctrine of the social contract, 
combated by absolutism with special vehemence, and occasionally 
mentioned it. But, in fact, he regarded the people as ‘his’ people, 
like a father who gives his best to his children, but under certain 
circumstances does not hesitate to make them feel his tempers. 
Frederick put the service of the people to the state on a par with 
that of the sovereign; he desired wealth for the state, happiness for 
the people. ‘Everything for the people’ was his maxim, but we can 
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clearly read on the reverse of the medal the words ‘Nothing by the 
people’. 

Of equality among the members of the state there is no question 
in this type of government. In its place, the ‘suum cuique’ of the 
highest Prussian order was held valid. It was left to the sovereign 
to determine which group of his subjects he wanted to use as assist- 
ants in the business of state. This decision Frederick made with all 
clearness in favour of the nobility, especially of the landed gentry, 
and to the detriment of the middle class. He desired that the army 
should be commanded by officers of noble birth only. His special 
personal care was given to the “consolidated landed property’ as the 
economic foundation of the privileged position of the nobility, while 
trade and commerce were furthered in order to augment the material 
wealth of the country as a whole and to increase the state revenue. 

This so-called ‘enlightened absolutism’ is usually regarded as an 
advanced form of the absolutist system. ‘This is true of its theoretical 
premises, as we have seen, and can also be true of its practice, as it 
had certainly been in the case of Frederick the Great. But it is 
exactly this practice which has caused the essence of the idea of 
enlightened absolutism to be misrepresented by history. The thesis 
of ‘Everything for the people’ is a pronounced parallel to the demo- 
cratic thesis of ‘Everything by the people’, a formula with an ethical 
content, as in it the people is called upon to act for super-individual, 
ethical motives. Enlightened absolutism differs from pure absolu- 
tism inasmuch as the idea of the people has no place in the formula 
of the latter. Enlightened absolutism demands an equal share in 
the ethical content of the democratic formula, although its own 
ethical content lies in the manipulation of the state power in the hands 
of the sovereign, but never in the actions of the people; the behaviour 
of the latter is strictly limited to a passive acceptance of acts of 
charity. It is exactly the ethical content manifested in manipulation 
by the sovereign that has been acknowledged in Frederick’s govern- 
ment by many German authors. It is doubtful whether in Britain 
one can speak at all of an absolutist form of government in the 
continental sense. In France there has never existed a representative 
of enlightened absolutism; in Austria, the would-be enlightenment 
of Joseph II remained ineffectual and vanished quickly, put in the 
shade by the absolutism of Francis I and Metternich. But with- 
in the frontiers of Prusso-Germany, the form of government of 
Frederick the Great ever found, besides some adversaries, zealous 
and able advocates and imitators and many an unwitting helper. 
This conception has had a share in the practical development of 
the German state throughout the period contemplated by us and has 
frequently decided its tone. Thus by adding a content foreign to its 
original character, Frederick endowed absolutism with a suggestive 
power and great permanence. 
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Now this system of government which Frederick the Great created 
has one more important specific content. It is its peculiar feature 
that war—that is the war of aggression or of prevention—should be 
its regular and adequate means of asserting its will in relation to 
other countries. When an old man, Frederick wrote to Voltaire: 
‘On surveying the pages of history, I perceive that no ten years ever 
go by without a war. It is true, this intermittent fever has intervals, 
but cease it never does.’ Basing his views especially on his study of 
the career of Napoleon, a prominent military thinker of the following 
generation, Carl v. Clausewitz, in his book On War, found the 
pregnant ever-repeated formula for this conception: ‘War is the 
continuation of policy by different means.’ Frederick’s father 
carried out the same conception by preparing for war, although he 
himself did not wage war. Frederick conducted the wars which his 
father had prepared. He declared it to be the duty of the state to 
maintain a considerable military force, for under the protection of 
the warriors the peasants could plough their fields, commerce could 
thrive, the tribunals pass judgment, and each and every occupation 
could be followed. There could be a misuse of war, but also a good 
use of it. At times it was indispensable, especially in order to main- 
tain the prestige and security of the state, to succour friends, and to 
oppose those who were planning injury to the state. He justified his 
own conduct of wars by citing the above reasons. But some of his 
motives may also be revealed by occasional remarks such as this: 
‘Ambition, interest, the desire to make People talk about me gained 
the upper hand and I decided for war.’ 

The war-loving peoples of all times have endeavoured to ascribe 
a moral and positive motive to war. To achieve this, they—con- 
sciously or unconsciously—minimized or overlooked its demoralizing 
effects, such as the dulling of pity, lust of cruelty, disregard of 
property, pleasure in destruction, and ruthless annihilation of social 
ties. Instead they put forward and over-emphasized the possibility 
that war offered of developing certain moral and intellectual qualities, 
such as self-discipline, voluntary subordination to a superior com- 
munity, strengthening of resolve, quick reaction to novel situations, 
and above all the readiness to stake and even sacrifice one’s own life 
for the cause of the community. 

Frederick the Great himself attached special importance to the 
strategical ability and the high-spirited bearing of the general as 
qualities endowing him with outstanding human value. He said that 
the art of warfare can never be learned fully, that each campaign had 
brought him new experiences and suggested new principles, but 
that there were still many experiences which he had not yet had and 
which necessitated an extension of the art, and that it was a great 
misfortune for the subsistence of the state if the ruling sovereign 
could not himself stand at the head of his troops. 
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These reflections suggest a differentiation to be made between 
the motives which may induce a sovereign to wage war. Four such 
groups of motives arrest our attention in this connexion; here we 
should like to point out that these usually do not appear separately, 
but that the one or the other may preponderate, thus giving the 
whole complex its distinctive note. The motive predominant in the 
wars of absolutism is the desire for glory or prestige. It suffices to 
give as an example Louis XIV. A further motive is the consolidation 
of the unity of the state; there is no doubt that people who live in 
discord with each other can rapidly be brought to an understanding 
when a common foe is pointed out to them, the resistance to whom 
becomes necessary for the safety and welfare of all. This motive 
prevails in the wars of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy and the 
French Revolution. The most common motives are the acquisition 
of material gain, the prevention of material damage to landed pro- 
perty, possibilities of economic exploitation, commercial connexions, 
military prerogatives, and spheres of influence. In contrast to all 
these is the motive revealed in Frederick the Great’s opinion about 
the qualities desirable in a general. This is the desire for the assertion 
of the distinctive qualities of the leading personalities, the desire more 
fully to become aware of one’s own power and strength by measuring 
oneself with the opponent in a life and death struggle. This is the 
characteristic experience of wielding power in war, clearly differen- 
tiated from the desire for glory, which only reflects the opinions 
of third parties and comes after the fight as its result. This 
is at the same time the attitude of the ‘Masterman’ as conceived by 
Nietzsche. 

Just as the forms of state reflect the character of the men who 
created them, these, in turn, bring forth the men adequate to them 
and shape them on the model of their own essence. Pure absolutism 
demands nothing of the subject but silent passive obedience to the 
state and the head of the state. Democracy, on the other hand, calls 
for the active behaviour of the subject, since the origin as well as 
the maintenance of the state is based on this attitude. If the members 
of a democratic state were to keep a passive attitude, such a state 
could neither come into existence nor continue to exist. It is the task 
of the democrat to take care of the continuance of his state himself; 
for it is largely in his power to decide how this should be achieved 
and what the result should be like. Enlightened absolutism declines 
to burden the citizen with the care for the continuance of the state. 
The latter continues to remain the exclusive business of the head 
of the state. It is he alone also who has to decide the question in 
what way this is to be effected. The result of this continuance, 
however, the development of the state, is brought into close relation 
to the subjects, as it is destined—as at least part of its object—to 
bring happiness to the people. But what if the state falls short 
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of this goal; is then nothing left to the people but silent passive 
obedience? 

Let us address with this question a man who at the accession to 
the throne of Frederick the Great was his subject as a youth, 
remained a Prussian subject during Frederick’s entire reign and for 
many years more, a man, moreover, who, owing to the narrowness 
of his external way of life may well be regarded as a typical member 
of this state; and, owing to the wideness of his mental horizon, also 
as its best qualified critic. ‘This man is Emmanuel Kant, the philo- 
sopher from K6nigsberg. Kant dedicated one of the first of his 
greater works to his king and thus symbolically and for ever bound 
himself to his country and its close and musty atmosphere. He 
sincerely admired the king, who desired nothing more than to be 
the ‘First servant of the state’ and who ‘wanted to rule his state as 
wisely, as fairly and unselfishly, as if he could be called to account 
at any moment by his fellow-citizens’. Not only the state but also 
the town in which Kant was born formed the framework of this 
life, so intensely turned inward; he but rarely left his native town, 
and then only for a short holiday. Being a loyal Prussian subject, 
every kind of political occupation lay far from him; his attitude to 
political events was generally restricted to subsequent contemplation 
and criticism. As far as his opinions were given on current events 
they were not meant to produce any immediate effect, and were 
clothed in such general terms that they could not have such an 
effect. Kant himself, if they had had such an effect, would have 
been surprised, or rather shocked. 

The man who lived thus hidden away in utter seclusion and so 
diffidently kept himself at a distance from public and political life, 
beheld with the inner eye of the trained thinker intellectual and 
physical worlds with a vision so far-reaching as has been the good 
fortune of only few mortals to possess. He has also opened up new 
world perspectives to the human mind, not only in the way of 
limitation but also in the way of extension, giving glimpses of 
spheres of thought which had never been penetrated before him. 
He has shown how the inner eye can follow into those vast spaces 
and how they, in turn, come to meet the eye and become com- 
prehensible to it. This circumference of his mental horizon is in 
sharp contrast to the narrowness and shy reserve of his outer life. 
As a result of this contrast, there developed in Kant an almost 
romantic way of seeking and losing himself in the far distance of 
political perspectives which entirely carried him away from all the 
political actualities that surrounded him. It is true, he never allowed 
these political ‘dreamings’ to become the impulse to opinions and 
judgments on practical policies, but it cannot be denied that they 
did exercise'a not inconsiderable influence on his general doctrines 


in the field of practical philosophy. Full of hope he saw the 
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victorious rise of the representative state and the advent of the 
' republican form of state. With enthusiastic sympathy he followed 
the stages of the American War of Independence and the foundation 
of the great republic on the other side of the ocean. The ideas of 
right of the French Republic and their prophets inspired him with 
enthusiasm, although the accompanying atrocities and the anarchy 
repelled him. He gained the conviction that a constitution based on 
the principles of reason and right was the necessary aim of peoples 
and states. He made a philosophical draft On Eternal Peace, in 
which he based international law on a federation of free republican 
states and demanded a world citizenship based on ‘general hospitality’. 
Then he tortured himself in an attempt to adopt to his doctrines the 
truism often used in politics: “This may be correct in theory, but it is 
no good in practice.’ 

‘Liberty of each member of society as a human being’ is the basic 
principle that Kant sets up for his system of government. According 
to this each has to seek his happiness by the path that he thinks best. 
Therefore he demands in the first place the separation of the legis- 
lative from the executive power; he designates ‘patriarchial govern- 
ment’ (i.e., enlightened absolutism), in which ‘the subjects, like 
children under age, must needs behave passively’, as the ‘greatest 
imaginable despotism’, and calls for a ‘patriotic government’, in 
which ‘the state treats its subjects as members of a family, but at 
the same time as citizens of the state, i.e., according to the laws of 
their own independence’. In this connexion Kant understands by 
‘citizen of the state’ the ‘individual endowed with the public or 
legislative franchise’. 

The representative principle of his conception of the state induces 
Kant to call the ‘original contract’, according to which ‘all individuals 
surrender their freedom of action . . . in order to resume it at once 
as the members of a commonwealth’ the act ‘by which the people 
constitutes itself a state’. In this way the ‘real state’ becomes the 
‘pure republic’. But Kant immediately adds by way of restriction 
that this contract ‘in reality’ ‘only’ concerns an ‘idea’, namely, that 
idea which can alone serve as the basis of the justification of the 
state. This mere ‘idea of reason’, however, has ‘its incontestable 
practical reality’, as he explains in another place. For its purpose 
is ‘to bind each lawgiver to make his laws such as might have 
originated from the united will of a whole people, and to regard each 
subject, in so far as he wishes to be a citizen, as if he had joined in 
agreeing with this will’. 

But what if the lawgiver does not feel himself under an obliga- 
tion to make those laws which would answer to the united will of 
the people? Is then the fiction still maintained that each subject has 
agreed to the will expressed by the law? Is then really nothing left 
to the people but ‘silent’ and passive obedience? In this case indeed 
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not only patriarchal government but also patriotic government, nay 
even the representative system and the pure republic would be like 
the greatest conceivable despotism and would differ in nothing 
from pure absolutism. | 

Kant answers this question in the following way: the mere possi- 
bility ‘that a people agrees to it’ suffices as the basis for the ‘duty 
to consider the law as just’. From this it should follow that, if this 
agreement lies beyond the pale of possibility, the people are not 
bound to observe the law. But this is by no means Kant’s opinion, 
rather must his rejoinder be considered a refutation of this con- 
clusion. ‘But if’, he declares, ‘a public law is unimpeachable as 
regards legality, it implies the prohibition of factual disobedience 
to the will of the lawgiver.’ And menacingly and warningly does 
Kant raise his voice to utter the following severe words: ‘All insub- 
ordination against. the supreme legislative power, all subversive 
activity with a view to translating into action the discontent of the 
subjects, all opposition that leads to rebellion, is the greatest and 
most punishable crime in the commonwealth, because it destroys its 
foundation.’ 

Thus Kant, starting from the true representative state, the pure 
republic, finally arrived at the state system of absolutism. With his 
remark against ‘all insubordination’ he destroyed the last possibility 
of our reading from his statement a structural difference between 
the various forms of state cited and the theoretical formula of 
absolutism. ‘This does not mean that he did not perceive and demon- 
strate any difference at all between all these types of state. This dis- 
tinction with him, however, rests in fact not on the ‘form of state’ 
but on the ‘practice of government’, not on the structure of the state 
but only on the will of the lawgiver. That is, it depends on whether 
the lawgiver recognizes an obligation through the idea of reason 
to the united will of the people or not. In other words the question 
is whether he rules as wisely, as fairly and as unselfishly, as if he 
were bound every moment to give an account of his actions to his 
fellow-citizens, in short, exactly as Frederick II was ruling in the 
opinion of the philosopher. So Kant found the essential differentia 
of the type of state, the ‘practice of government’ which he approved 
and advocated, in the ethical character which belongs to the rule of 
the state as practised by its sovereign. He was in a position to single 
out this characteristic because he found in the actions of the Prussian 
king he honoured ‘a practice of government congenial to the spirit 
of a representative system’. 

Besides this difference in practice based on the will of the law- 
giver, Kant continued to adhere to representation or legislative 
franchise as the characteristic of the state of which he approved, 
and rejected the ‘non-representative form’ as a ‘malformation’. He 
thus joined together two principles of classification which actually 
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exclude each other. He made this possible by formulating a dis- 
tinction between different senses of representation of which he 
could hardly have been convinced himself, namely that between 
actual, presumed, possible and impossible agreement of the citizens 
to the legislation. He then took away all practical meaning from this 
distinction by denying the right of resistance. Through this ambi- 
guity, Kant was brought to efface the distinction between the 
enlightened absolutism of Frederick the Great and the repre- 
sentative system, and indeed to describe this absolutism as such 
a system. 

If the king through his activity as ruler lent to absolutism the 
power to inspire by adding to it a content foreign to its original 
nature he found in this a helper in the philosopher Kant. The latter 
gave a longer life to the form of state represented in fact by Frederick 
through projecting into it representative or quasi-representative 
features which really contradicted its nature. Kant obliterated the 
distinction between ‘government by the people’ and ‘government 
for the people’ by his manipulation of the conceptions ‘form of 
state’ and ‘practice of government’. Indeed he so assimilated the 
two concepts as to pave the way for their confusion. He per- 
mitted the people to think and feel democratically, but not to 
act democratically. 

Here, however, we are concerned not with a mere obscurity or 
inaccuracy in theoretical thought; this is not a defect limited to the 
field of the mind. It is rather the source of a perversion and falsifica- 
tion of practical political willing itself. What lends democracy 
significance and worth is the fact that it makes the basis and main- 
tenance of the state depend on the actions of its citizens, and so 
demands from them an activity which has its basis in super-individual 
and so ethical motives. In opposition to this we find that what Kant 
describes as the representative system is the liberation of the citizens 
from all care for the preservation of the state, the removal of any 
need for them to decide how this preservation is to be secured and, 
finally and above all, the command to render silent passive obedience 
if the sovereign neglects to follow the principle which bids him to 
seek the happiness of the people and fails to produce laws which 
are of such a kind as could have sprung from the united will of the 
people. Consequently the ‘freedom of every member of society as 
a man’, on which Kant founds his constitution, ceases to be a 
freedom of moral action and becomes a freedom of a—hardly 
moral—resignation. 

This passive resignation to the ordinances of the state is the slogan 
which that era through its most eminent representatives, the great 
practical statesman and the great thinker, gave to the German 
people as a guide to their political action. ‘The German nation, 
however, replied through the mouth of a petty statesman and petty 
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thinker, whom the Prussian government had entrusted with the 
responsible post of a governor of Berlin, and who, in a decisive hour, 
after the collapse of the Prussian monarchy on the defeat of Jena 
and Auerstaedt, uttered the notorious words: ‘Silent obedience is 
the foremost duty of a citizen.’ 


III 


HUMANITY AND NATIONALISM 
(1790-1820) 


The French Revolution had an intellectual rather than a practical 
effect on Germany. There it strengthened the principle of human- 
ity and its ethical content. First Napoleon gave rise to a national 
and political movement in reaction against him. But in this 
nationalism the cultural element predominated. 


LESS THAN three years separate the death of Frederick the Great 
at Potsdam from the storming of the Bastille in Paris. The state 
funeral of Frederick, an impressive manifestation of enlightened 
absolutism, and this signal for the Revolution in the neighbouring 
country of France—an event which, more than anything else, 
accounts for Kant’s indignation against the crime of insubordination, 
mutiny and rebellion in subjects—were almost simultaneous. But 
how do the spiritual energies of these two forms of government 
which thus confronted each other on the two banks of the Rhine 
compare? 

Thus far, on the right bank of this river, as we have seen, the 
idea of the social contract as a basis for the formation and the struc- 
ture of the state was only occasionally and lightly mentioned by the 
great ruler of the time, and advocated bythe great philosopher in 
theory only. In France, henceforward, the doctrine of the social 
contract, in the absolutely rigid and impracticable shape given it by 
J. J. Rousseau, became the Bible of the Constitution of 1791. This 
Constitution, however, still retained hereditary monarchy and made 
its acceptance subject to the consent of the king. It was even pro- 
posed to declare the king ‘the restorer of French liberty’ and to 
style him henceforward ‘King of the French by the Grace of God and 
the will of the nation’. Actually, however, the narrowest limits were 
set to the powers of the king, both legally and practically, and one of 
the most fundamental democratic liberal stipulations, that of the 
‘separation of powers’, was realized with most uncritical stringency. 
The king had the executive power only; he was very much restricted 
in military matters, especially in the declaration of war, and, most 
important of all, he was deprived of almost all influence in legislation. 
The conception of enlightened absolutism, which left it to the 
goodwill and self-discipline of the sovereign to acknowledge ethical 
restrictions to his power in controlling the state, was replaced by 
democratic legal regulations strictly prescribing the limits of his 
power. This limitation of the rights of the king was imposed in the 
interest of a ‘Declaration of Rights’ of the citizens, which, apart 
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from the assurance of certain rights of liberty, contained the assertion 
‘that all sovereignty resides in the nation and that every citizen is 
entitled to concur in person or by his representatives in making laws 
and imposing taxes’. 

Were these ideas able to penetrate east of the Rhine? Could they, 
there too, shape political reality, where the activities of the great 
Prussian king who had just died, and of some of his like-minded 
colleagues, as for instance Joseph II of Austria, seemed to call a 
peremptory halt to them; where the living philosopher, with all his 
enthusiastic acknowledgment of the French conceptions of right, 
still decided in favour of strict adherence to the actual German 
‘practice of government’? Both the upper class and the ‘third estate’ 
of the German-speaking peoples keenly observed and vehemently 
argued about every phase of the events in Paris. The French 
Revolution was very much discussed in literature and the discussion 
was largely in its favour. Rousseau was honoured like a national 
hero. Fichte wrote his ‘Contributions to the Correction of the 
Judgment of the Public on the French Revolution’. Gentz, a pro- 
revolutionary, before he was influenced by Edmund Burke, pub- 
lished a pamphlet ‘On the Origin and the Supreme Principles of 
Right’. Goethe describes his impressions ‘when the first splendour 
of the new sun arose, when we heard of the right of man, common to 
all’. Klopstock, like Schiller an honorary citizen of the French 
Republic, came forth from the regions of the past where he had taken 
refuge, and turned to the new capital of the world: ‘And had I a 
hundred voices, I still could not celebrate Gaul’s liberty in appro- 
priate tones, I still could give but a feeble rendering of the divine 
idea.’ Public demonstrations in favour of the French Revolution 
were taking place, especially near the French border; in the south 
of Germany people set out on pilgrimages to Strasbourg, a focus of 
revolutionary ideas; in Hamburg they celebrated the anniversary of 
the storming of the Bastille as a festival of brotherhood, singing the 
Marseillaise openly in the streets, where trees of liberty were erected 
and public dances were performed around them. The Rhineland 
was soon occupied by France and, in 1801, legally incorporated 
under French sovereignty and administration. The Rhinelanders 
rather liked the new régime and some of them became convinced 
republicans, like Georg Forster, leader of the Rhenish-German 
National Convent, and the young Gdrres, who said: ‘Nature created 
the Rhine to serve as a frontier to France.’ At the students’ pageants 
in Tiibingen, Mainz, and Jena, revolutionary slogans were heard 
occasionally, in Berlin high-born ladies were wearing ribbons with 
the colours of the Revolution; the head master of a Berlin grammar 
school hailed this ‘spendid movement’ on the birthday of the king 
and in the presence of the king’s minister. However, apart from 
occasional unrest among the peasants, there were nowhere any 
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political demonstrations of any magnitude, no demands for a change 
in the form of government analogous to that in the new France, no 
public desire to be politically incorporated into the latter. Even less 
were there any rebellious actions against the existing order or 
political acts of violence or terrorism directed against persons or 
property. 

How can one explain this reluctance of the Germans to accept the 
material and spiritual blessings that the French Revolution promised 
and seemed to bestow? Doubtless, the German system of small 
states and the duty of silent and passive obedience in politics had 
dulled the people’s inclination towards political activity and dimmed 
its independent political judgment. It may also be assumed that 
the existing tendency to preserve the state of things was enhanced by 
the memory of many a good ruler of absolutism. Still, France’s 
political propaganda was clever and energetic and became increas- 
ingly so as it learned from experience. It could point out that the 
political and economic condition of the majority of the German 
population was at least similar to that of pre-revolutionary France. 
Nationalism can certainly not account for this reserve on the part of 
the Germans in respect to the Revolution, since they had but 
recently received the first stimulus to a reawakening of nationalism 
from the Prussian king. Moreover, there was one idea within the 
structure of French revolutionary thought that seemed to be well 
suited to counteract even a better assured and matured nationalism, 
the idea of humanity. The motto ‘Liberty, equality, fraternity’ was 
addressed to the whole world. The ‘Declaration of Rights’ of 
August 26, 1789 was a declaration not only in favour of the French 
citizen but also, and even above all, one in favour of mankind. 
Its first two articles say: ‘Les hommes naissent et demeurent 
libres et égaux en droit.... Le but de toute association politique 
est la conservation des driots naturels et inprescriptibles de 
homme’. 

This conception of humanity and of man has its roots deep in the 
thought of the eighteenth century, in the French as well as in the 
German Enlightenment; in both it developed in opposition to the 
religious conception of ‘the ideal of the absorption of manhood into 
God’ (Lecky). In France, the severance of the idea of humanity 
from religious entanglements took a very extreme course and led to 
atheism and materialism. Lamettrie, in his work L’homme machine, 
explained the organization of man by comparing it with the mechani- 
cal principles of a machine. Holbach, in his essay Systéme de la 
nature, similarly reduced the process of thinking to a movement 
of atoms. In Germany, the parallel movement was far more moderate 
and did not go so far as to deny God and the spiritual element in 
man. “Those poor Germans’, E. Renan exclaims, ‘try very hard to be 
irreligious and atheistical, but never succeed.’ Here, the decisive 
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problem was the reconcilability of the two sources of cognition, - 
human reason and religious revelation. Man demanded that genuine 
revelation should agree in content with the cognitions of reason. 
Moreover and above all, the dogma of original sin was combated, 
since it debased human dignity. 

In French thought, this resulted in the thesis of equality among 
men, an idea forcibly and successfully advocated by Rousseau, and 
directed in the first place against intolerance in matters of religion 
and against political serfdom. This idea of equality was supported 
by a coriception of humanity, according to which the latter was 
understood as analogous to a scientific genus, comprehending all 
that bears a human face and differentiating men from other creatures, 
and thereby creating the obligation of universal brotherhood among 
men. Once the French Revolution had recognized this idea of 
humanity, it of necessity became its right and its duty to take up 
the propagation of this idea by word and by deed beyond the confines 
of the country. Here, too, Rousseau had shown the way: ‘Il n’y a 
plus que des Européens.’ The rights of man ought to become the 
rights not only of the French, but of all nations, of the whole of 
humanity. The National Convention therefore, in December 1789, 
decreed: The French Nation pledges itself not to lay down its arms 
until it has established the sovereignty and independence of the 
peoples whose territory the troops of the (French) Republic shall 
have entered and until the peoples shall have adopted the principles 
of equality and founded a free and democratic government.’ If by 
‘internationalism’ that political attitude is to be understood which 
repudiates the view of the State as representing the supreme and 
final social organization, and strives instead after the realization in 
actual institutions and in the minds of men of what is to be the 
common interest of a number of states, while restraining their several 
individual wills, then one can well say that the idea of humanity 
was leading the French Revolution to a realization of practical 
internationalism. This, however, is no-wise incompatible with the 
fact that powerful nationalist forces were in action in this 
revolution, as shown, for instance, in the principle of the ‘nation 
in arms’, 

The idea of humanity present in German Enlightenment differed 
from the corresponding French idea both in its spiritual roots and 
in its demands for practical realization. Lessing, himself still at 
least an ‘amateur of theology’, to whom freedom of investigation in 
matters of religion is a sacred right of mankind, presents as the goal 
of the ‘Education of the Human Race’ the formation of a rational, 
ethically autonomous union of noble-minded human beings who 
have overcome the diversity of positive religions and accepted a 
universal religion of reason. These men will then unite like the 
members of one large family, distinct from#the crowd of ‘imbeciles 
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and rascals entangled in the network of positive religions’. Accord- 
ing to Herder, the Christian faith is destined to bring about a period 
of ‘universal law, of universal fairness, as an expression of the most 
essential rule of mankind’. In his Ideas concerning the Philosophy 
of the History of Mankind, we find references to the biological 
nature of man; but his fundamental point of view is that ‘man was 
born in order to be human and that therefore history is a progressive 
education of the human race towards humanity’. In ‘manifold 
interaction’ among the nations, in ‘infinite diversity’ amongst them 
the tendency aims at the development of ‘the feeling of humanity 
manifested in reason, fairness and goodness’. 

The first practical demand thus contained in the German con- 
ception of humanity is that for spiritual and ethical education and 
self-education. Humanity is not a condition into which man is born 
but an unending task which is to be achieved by incessant self- 
education and realization of personality. This was the view taken 
by German classical poetry, expressed by Schiller’s demand for 
‘aesthetic education’ and in Goethe’s didactic novel, the Odyssey 
of education Wilhelm Meister. German classical philosophy also 
held the opinion, as expressed by Fichte, that ‘the education of the 
people in ethics was the basis of all government’. And, finally, the 
same conviction was held by Wilhelm v. Humboldt, the great 
educational organizer, whose conception of humanity had its roots 
in both these spiritual fields; he saw his task to consist in ‘taking in 
hand the education of man without any secondary objects in view, 
but solely for the sake of man’. 

If the foremost requirement of the German conception of humanity 
concerns the relation of man to his own self, the second, but by no 
means less fundamental, concerns his relation to his fellow-men. 
It, too, is purely spiritual and cultural. If the one is self-education 
by reflection on one’s own self, the other is self-education by observa- 
tion of the other members of humanity and their spiritual and cultural 
values. It is the peculiar feature of this second relation that the 
attitude expressed in it is not an active, creative and formative one, 
but that the passive, self-revealing, receptive, and yielding attitude 
predominates. There is a desire to seek out the idea of humanity in 
foreign cultures, to comprehend and cultivate it in its peculiar 
manifestations; there is a preparedness intellectually to be absorbed 
in the history and the cultural treasures of foreign nations, to grasp 
their inner grounds and to allow German culture to be impressed by 
them. All this is evidently not undertaken for any considerations 
of utility, as, for instance, to induce other nations to serve one’s 
purpose. In the measure in which we realize the spiritual individual- 
ity of a foreign nation, we absorb the spirit of humanity. We then, 
passing out of our own concrete self and its purposes, grow beyond 
our own limits, whilst the suppression of our individuality is felt to 
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be an enrichment rather than an impoverishment. Bismarck stresses 
‘the peculiar capacity of the German not only shedding his own 
skin, but even to adopt that of the foreigner’. Even in earlier 
centuries, German thought had shown itself particularly ready and 
apt at fully to appreciate foreign cultures and incorporate them into 
its own, an impressive example of this being the acceptance of the 
Roman law. At a time when any political power was lacking, the 
readiness to adopt this course must have been especially pronounced, 
since there was hardly any national consciousness, still less any 
national pride, to counteract this tendency. In his Nathan the 
Wise, Lessing successfully tried to paint the oriental local colour 
besides rendering the oriental content. Herder, in his Letters on the 
Advancement of Humanity, intended to give a philosophical history 
of poetry which was to ‘leave every flower in its place and there, 
just as it is, according to time and place, contemplate it from the 
root to the crown’; in doing so he evoked the memory of great men 
irrespective of their nationality, as for instance Frederick the Great, 
Franklin, Luther, Machiavelli, Hugo Grotius, and Erasmus. 
Schiller announced the purpose of his periodical, The Hores, with 
the words: “The poet and the philosopher belong to their times with 
their bodies only, because they have no choice; in spirit they should 
be the contemporaries of all times.’ Similarly Goethe, inspired by 
the apostle of modern classicism, J. J. Winckelmann, occasionally 
went very far in his tendency towards the antique, ‘almost into the 
domain of the antiquary’. Goethe’s West-Eastern Divan, August 
Wilhelm Schlegel’s translation of Shakespeare, Friedrich Schlegel’s 
On the Language and the Wisdom of the Indians, and Friedrich 
Riickert’s The Wisdom of the Brahmins are but a few examples 
out of a great number of witnesses for the truth of our presentation. 

From this it can be concluded that the German passive and recep- 
tive conception of humanity in that period did not furnish any 
impulse for revolutionary policies, rather was it bound to act as an 
impediment to any revolutionary will. Similarly it lacked all founda- 
tion for propagating its ideas beyond the boundaries of the country. 
German supra-nationalism was evidently denied the propagatory 
impulses which converted the French conception of humanity to 
internationalism. If, in the French people, the realization could 
arise that its revolution had imposed on the nation a mission which 
was to be brought home to all nations and which could confer upon 
all of them cultural and material blessings, the German conception 
of humanity offered an ample basis for the comprehension of this 
consciousness, for participating emotionally in it, for re-shaping it 
in terms of German thought—but hardly an impulse to make this 
mission the task of the German nation, even less to take part in its 
execution. The German ‘world-citizen’ whom we find represented 
by Kant, Goethe, and Humboldt, was willing and able to assimilate 
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the spiritual culture of the French people and of its revolution, but 
this by no means implied that they were resolved to make the bless- 
ings of this revolution their own or to help in its spreading. 

When on June 19, 1790, the Prussian J. B. v. Cloots, at the head 
of a few foreigners of various nationalities, among them some 
Frenchmen disguised as Chaldeans and Arabs, appeared before the 
French National Assembly to take part in the ‘Festival of Federation’ 
as a ‘Deputation of Humanity’, he unconsciously caricatured this 
German attitude towards the idea of humanity by trying to introduce 
it into political reality. 

Thus kindled by the problems of the French Revolution, the Ger- 
man idea of humanity was to become aware of its own peculiar 
content and its social value. But there is still another essential 
element of German thought whose development is closely connected 
with this struggle between ideas: the reawakening German national 
consciousness. Since the time of Reformation and Humanism, since 
Luther and Ulrich v. Hutten, it had been falling into ever deeper 
sleep. After the first spasms of reanimation resulting from the 
activities of Frederick the Great, the advent of the French Revolu- 
tion, and, above all, of its successor, Napolean I, brought the hour 
of full resurrection. 

Napoleon’s cultural and political relations to the French Revolu- 
tion are an arguable question. Was he its son or its antagonist, its 
defender or its destroyer? It seems, however, that the answer 
cannot be given explicitly without a detailed analysis. The fact that 
he held a plebiscite on his assumption to power shows that he intended 
the people’s sovereignty to form the theoretical basis of his power, 
and that he did not consider himself to be a ‘Sovereign by the Grace 
of God’. Later on, however, he accepted the Pope’s blessing of his 
imperial crown, reached a closer political understanding with the 
Church and concluded a concordat with the Vatican. But still there 
can hardly be a doubt that Napoleon accepted the revolutionary 
idea of the equality of all men and that this idea was a guiding motive 
of his political proceedings. The excellent legislation, administration 
and jurisdiction established and furthered wherever he gained a 
political footing might indeed be considered as the realization of the 
blessings, promised since 1789 by the Republic to the territories 
occupied by it. Artistic and intellectual life gained new force in 
Paris and whoever raised his voice on these questions outside France 
could be sure of receiving a response from within. The French 
national spirit was again cultivated by the Emperor, for the very 
reason that he himself was not of French stock. While the Republic, 
on the ground of the people’s sovereignty, had created affiliated 
republics in the occupied territories, now monarchies ruled by French 
sovereigns were established in these territories, new governmental 
powers were introduced, and there followed military service under a 
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foreign flag. The type of government became increasingly similar 
to the absolutist régime. It may be said of Napoleon that he gave 
permanence to the essential results of the French Revolution by 
incorporating its basic attitude in a state of a different structure, just 
as Frederick had given permanence to a form of state not entirely 
corresponding to his own. 

German public opinion was more divided about Napoleon than 
about the French Revolution. A great majority of both the older and 
the younger generation approved of him ideologically just as they 
had approved of the Revolution which had preceded him.: Goethe 
in October 1808 had an interview with Napoleon which inspired 
him to a verse expressing admiration: ‘He who can will all, wills also 
peace!’ And he cried out to his fellow-citizens: ‘In vain do you try 
to shake off your shackles; the man is too big for you!’ The historian 
Johannes Miiller rated Napoleon as highly as Frederick the Great 
and celebrated both as the heroes of the modern world. Hegel, who 
saw the Emperor immediately after the battle of Jena, deemed that 
he beheld the soul of the world, when Napoleon, returning from the 
field of battle, galloped past him. Thus the appreciation of foreign 
nationalities, inherent in the German idea of humanity, had also 
included Napoleon. This was in accordance with Herder’s opinion 
of the significance of great men in relation to this idea as well as to 
the francophil attitude of Frederick, if the latter is put on a par with 
Napoleon in this respect. 

Besides ideological supporters, however, there were also those 
who did homage to Napoleon as the holder of supreme power for 
reasons of utility. Apart from the Rhineland, these were to be found 
especially in the small German states, as in Saxony, where the students 
of Leipzig extolled Napoleon’s victories as a deliverance of their 
fatherland; in Bavaria, a scientist discovered that the inhabitants of 
the country were not Germans at all, but Celts, and thus blood- 
relations of the French; another, that it was Napoleon who had put 
an end to the discord that had rent the German countries for two 
thousand years, and that, through his marriage with the Austrian 
princess, he had established permanent peace among the quarrelling 
peoples. There were also those, like the Hessian Hans v. Gagern, 
who praised Napoleon’s creation of states in Germany, and who 
expected that a new, essentially German, Carolingian Empire would 
arise out of them; or those, like Smidt from Bremen, who advised 
their states to join the Rhine-Bund, since the latter was bound soon 
to become an all-German Bund. After Jena, even Gentz was of 
opinion that ‘it would be more than ridiculous even to think of a 
resurrection of Prussia’. The officers of the former Reich-Army 
joined the Napoleonic military service full of zeal and enthusiastically 
regarded the glory of the imperial eagles as their own. 

In Prussia, the spreading of this attitude towards Napoleon was 
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anticipated by the reforms in internal administration under the two 
ministers of state vom Stein and Hardenberg. These reforms repre- 
sent a peculiar compromise between the motto “Everything for the 
People’, as Frederick the Great had formulated the task of the state, 
and the doctrine ‘Everything by the People’, the revolutionary 
doctrine of the people’s sovereignty. Here, Stein represented the 
former, Hardenberg rather the latter of the two points of view. The 
reforms admittedly tended to fight the Revolution with its own 
weapons and to bring about a ‘Revolution in the good sense of the 
word’, ‘leading straight to the great aim of ennobling mankind’. 
Equality of rights was not to be granted immediately, but was to be 
realized by way of organic transition from what had become historical; 
the citizens were to be allowed actively to co-operate in the building 
of the state within certain limits. By these reforms the people was 
to be educated to ‘independent, responsible political work’; and ‘self- 
confidence, a spirit of self-sacrifice, and conscious patriotism’ were 
to be aroused. Thus liberation for the peasantry, unity of adminis- 
tration, municipal self-government in large towns, freedom of trade, 
reform of taxation, and, finally, the mock-parliament of the ‘Landes- 
deputierten Assembly’ came to be realized in Prussia. While the 
reformers were convinced that France followed only a tendency of 
inferior value aimed at a mere demonstration of strength, they 
demanded of the rejuvenated German state that it should defend all 
ideal aspirations of humanity for their own sake. 

This brings us to the limit of the positive attitude towards Napoelon 
and his belligerent propagation of French revolutionary ideas. 
We become aware of the first symptoms of its counterpart, the re- 
awakening German national consciousness, the earliest impressive 
document of which is the pamphlet by F. K. v. Moser “The German 
National Consciousness’, published in 1766 and inspired by Frederick 
the Great. We have seen this nationalism to have been part of the 
motives of the Stein-Hardenberg reforms. Here this consciousness 
manifests itself in a peculiar way, characteristic of the Prussian 
spirit, i.e., not as something that arises and takes its root in the 
people, but as something that is being suggested to the latter and even 
enforced on them from above. Moreover, the new national con- 
sciousness lacked a basis in any position of political power on which 
to thrive. This power had lost its last foothold through the Napoleonic 
Wars, though it had been feeble enough before then. Whatever 
national consciousness could arise in the people primarily implied, 
as a clever French authoress (Mme de Stael) puts it, ‘non point une 
patrie politique’, but rather ‘une patrie litéraire et philosophique’. 
It was a cultural and not a political nationalism that manifested itself 
for the first time then. The romantic poet Friedrich v. Hardenberg, 
called Novalis, adequately defined this difference thus: ‘Whilst other 
peoples waste their strength in party-squabbles or in the chase after 
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money, the Germans assiduously educate themselves to become the 
contemporaries of a higher epoch of culture, and will, in the course 
of time, attain great preponderance over the others.’ It was largely 
due to Napoleon if political nationalism came to be added to cultural. 

When, shortly before the battle of Jena, a small anonymous 
pamphlet appeared in Niirnberg, ‘Germany in her deep Humilia- 
tion’, in which the author bitterly, but certainly not aggressively, 
exclaims: “Weep out loud, noble, honest German!’ Napoleon had 
the publisher, Philipp Palm, sentenced to death and executed by a 
military commission. This deed of terrorism acted on the con- 
sciousness of the nationally-minded as a rallying cry stimulating them 
to awareness of their common convictions. More than any one else 
it was the patriot and poet Ernst Moritz Arndt, who understood and 
knew how to give a theoretical formulation of what was now arising 
in Germany as nationalism. In his Spirit of the Time he thus 
characterizes the spiritual basis of reawakening nationalism: ‘Without 
the nation there is no humanity and without the free citizen no free 
man. A man is rarely superior enough to be able to suffer external 
bondage and contempt without becoming worse, a people never.’ 
With these words Arndt correctly defined two elements in the rising 
German nationalism. He connected it with the German idea of 
humanity which preceded it, and, on the other hand, with the 
revolt against the national enemy which had contributed to its rise. 
Here he already points to its relation to the idea of liberty, a relation 
that gained increasingly great importance in proportion as national- 
ism took more definite shape. Fichte, in his Addresses to the German 
Nation, very poignantly, even exaggeratedly emphasizes the existing 
connexion between the new nationalism and the idea of humanity 
that had prevailed thus far. According to him, the Germans alone 
still retained the original character of the human race. If they 
were to go under, the whole human race would perish with them. 
If any hope is to remain to humanity, a new German race must 
be created through education. From the pulpit, the greatest theo- 
logian of the time, Friedrich Schleiermacher, preached to believers: 
“The lives of all of us are rooted in German liberty and in the 
German spirit; and these are at stake!’ Also Friedrich Schiller 
turned against the national enemy: ‘Should the German Empire 
perish in the flames of war, still German greatness would remain!’ 
Friedrich Schlegel in his lectures extolled the nobility as the warrior 
caste and thus as the essentially nationalist class. Indeed, the most 
ardent expression of nationalism can be found in the works of the 
aristocrat Heinrich v. Kleist, a romantic like Novalis, Schleier- 
macher, and Schlegel. He felt himself to be the herald of a demoniacal 
hatred, which, as he believed, was aroused in the Germans by the 
alien yoke. Wherever his restless ‘wanderlust’ led him he felt him- 
self pursued by the wild questions of the Erynyes: ‘Art thou arising, 
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Germania? Has the day of vengeance come?’ Thus the developing 
nationalism becomes the spiritual source of a national army, the 
army as ‘the people in arms’ seizing every able-bodied man, con- 
structed on the principle of general conscription. On March 7, 
1813, the ‘Landwehr’ was called into existence, founded on ‘com- 
pulsory military service lasting throughout manhood’, not as a 
mere emergency institution in case of war, but as a permanent 
formation also for times of peace. This new création has endowed 
the names of Scharnhorst and Gneisenau with lasting glory in the 
eyes of the German people. 

The leading representatives of the budding political nationalism 
rose to power on the basis of secret societies, such as can be found 
in almost all countries that are militarily occupied by a national 
enemy or which are politically oppressed. Their members comprised 
quite a few personalities holding responsible posts in the government 
and the army. Here practical preparations for the combating of the 
oppressor were discussed and made. They even planned attempts 
on the life of the tyrant; but they also tried to come to an under- 
standing on the intellectual foundations of the desired political 
changes. | 

The cultural German idea of nationalism doubtless owes its 
resurrection to weighty positive factors: the creation of a proud and 
rich literature in the common German language, and a deeply 
penetrating philosophy that opened up new paths to thought. The 
memory of a common glorious past—though separated from this 
age by centuries of the direst decay—constituted an important 
support. ‘The political German nationalism, however, in its resurrec- 
tion, had to do without any such positive foundations. It was intro- 
duced not by a period of political power, but by political impotence. 
Nay, it had not even to deal with a uniform national state, but had to 
build on a number of individual states which were hardly interested 
in the idea of a national community, which despised or feared each 
other and which were ready at any time to make war upon one 
another. Political nationalism had as its forerunners a group of 
intellectual leaders who combined with advocacy of an all-embracing 
and abstract conception of humanity an intense readiness and willing- 
ness to assimilate the ideas of foreign nations. But what kindled 
it in the first place was the oppression of the German people by the 
heavy yoke of the foreign intruder. Thus we see this nationalism 
to be the product of an attitude of defiance and defence against a 
great number of inimical and malignant forces. In this way, from its 
very beginning, it was impeded by the necessity of winning standing- 
ground for itself in the face of physical and spiritual obstacles. Self- 
assertion and success in the teeth of an adversary were bound to 
become its essential element. Nay, it might even be tempted to seek 
out the obstacles, to invent them and to kindle them in order better 
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to kindle itself in the friction. To challenge other nations and to 
force its ideas on them might easily become its fundamental aims. 
Ever ready to defend itself against attack or to anticipate an expected 
attack, it might well become a source of irritation and alarm to its 
opponent. This might then easily cause an over-estimation of its 
ethical value, as this over-sensitive national consciousness called 
for decisive personal self-sacrifice on the part of its representatives. 
At the same time this over-estimation led to contempt of foreign 
nationalities, which were denied ethical values of their own, while 
they were regarded as mere obstacles in the way of the assertion of 
German nationalism. 


IV 


LEGITIMACY AND LIBERTY 
(1820-1850) 


After the Wars of Liberation the bourgeoisie began to take active 

interest in politics striving after national unity and a liberal 

constitutional government. The princes, advised by Metternich 

and supported by the Holy Alliance, opposed this movement, 

which after a transitory victory, in 1848, collapsed for good, not 
without having dealt Austria a hard blow. 


A COALITION had defeated Napoleon and driven him from his 
throne. Political coalitions, concluded for a special purpose, 1.e., 
for the combating of a common foe, usually pass through various 
stages in their development. At the beginning, there exist between 
the powers about to enter a coalition common interests as well as 
points of difference, the latter are then shelved and the common 
interests alone remain in the focus of attention. This is the frame of 
mind in which they aim at the realization of their common goal. 
Once this goal is reached, however, it frequently turns out that the 
points of difference had only been put aside but had not been re- 
moved. They often manifest themselves with renewed and greater 
vigour after the aim of the coalition has been fulfilled, thus making 
bitter enemies of the former allies. This was quite specially so in 
the case of the powers allied for the purpose of annihilating Napoleon. 

Within the territory of the former German Empire, especially in 
Prussia and later also in some of the north German and south-west 
German states, the coalition against Napoleon had assumed a 
peculiar character. Besides being a coalition between the potentates, 
it grew to be one between the sovereigns and their peoples, who 
were just beginning to realize their national consciousness. Thus, 
for the first time in modern German history, the people played its 
role as a political partner by the side of the sovereign and in con- 
junction with him. In Prussia above all the decision to throw off the 
domination of Napoleon by the Wars of Liberation may be regarded 
as a sort of realization of the thought of the social contract between 
the sovereign and the people, which previously had been discussed 
in theory only. As long as the common foe was not defeated it 
had been the common interest in his annihilation that gave content to 
this alliance or coalition. As soon as the intended purpose was 
achieved it became evident that there still existed points of dispute 
between the people conscious of its nationality and the traditional 
power of the ruler. These points of difference could not be left 
unadjusted. 

One member of the coalition, the group of potentates, was under 
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the sway of the conception that the other member, the people, after 
having fulfilled its task of defeating the national. enemy, ought 
voluntarily to abandon its position and return to its former silent 
and passive obedience, just as Kant had demanded in his philippic 
against the right of opposition. The possibility of a political activity 
in matters of state conceded to the subjects by the Stein-Hardenberg 
reforms was to continue to exist as an adequate safety-valve for the 
national political desires and energies that had now been set free. 
This was the opinion especially of the rulers of the Great Powers 
and their advisers, an opinion which was but slightly veiled by 
Article 13 of the Act of Confederation. For the promise made there 
of representative constitutions (landstandische Verfassungen), 1.e., 
parliamentary representation of the people, soon proved to have 
been insincere. 

But the people had a different view of the matter. It is true that 
the victory over Napoleon had at first not only enhanced their national 
pride, but also tightened their attachment to the ruling dynasties. 
However, the people were soon disappointed, not only because the 
promises given were not kept, but also because the expectations they 
had, rightly or wrongly, entertained in the pride of victory remained 
unfulfilled. The class of people most affected were those who 
considered themselves as having had a decisive share in the re- 
awakening of the national consciousness, the representatives of 
German art, literature, and science. There were, in the first place, 
the ‘political professors’, many of whom were scholar, philosopher, 
politician, and poet in one. They not only supplied the arguments 
for the construction of the national constitutional state, but also 
devoted all their energy and eloquence to its practical realization; 
they felt themselves its qualified leaders and responsible champions. 
These were supported by a group of political poets such as Heine, 
Freiligrath, and Herwegh, as well as by a number of political journa- 
lists, such as Borne and the group comprising ‘Young Germany’, 
further by a circle of authors who gathered around the leading 
newspapers of the opposition, such as the Rheintsche Merkur edited 
by Gérres, and the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung founded by 
Cotta. Finally, we find in the same camp the student class, who often 
possess the necessary knowledge enabling them to comprehend 
the causes and the evils present in the existing situation, but who 
usually entertain far too high-flung hopes in respect to the intended 
improvements. There ensued political demonstrations and disquiet 
among the students, the scholars came forward, the government 
was criticized; political desires and proposals were published in the 
press, the students’ societies, the so called ‘Burschenschaften’, 
were open to radical political ideas and counted many a radical 
spirit in their members. 

As a sequel to the coalition of the Great Powers against Napoleon, 
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the ‘Holy Alliance’ was concluded in Paris, just after the potentates 
in Vienna had quarrelled and haggled in the most disgusting way 
over every scrap of country wrenched from Napoleon. This Alliance, 
‘a piece of sublime mysticism and nonsense’, as Castlereagh called it, 
designated as its guiding principle to ‘take for their rule of conduct, 
both in the administration of their respective states and in their 
political relations with foreign governments, the holy and Christian 
precepts of justice, charity, and peace’. It was now faced with a 
concrete common task and could thus push into the background 
the differences existing in its ranks. Like the previous one this task 
was the fighting of a common foe, but this time not only of a foreign 
one but also of one within the borders of their own countries: the 
people. On the Spanish and Italian peninsulas, as well as in Poland, 
this task was rapidly and thoroughly discharged with the aid of the 
military; while in other countries, such as Greece and Belgium, 
the will of the people was to gain a more or less rapid and decisive 
victory. In the territory of the former German Empire, however, 
the quarrel dragged on for more than a generation and eventually 
ended in the defeat of the people. Here the potentates assumed the 
role of ‘fathers of families’ in relation to their people. They avoided 
any open and bloody struggle but rather proceeded in the form of a 
subterranean and unavowed war of nerves. This form of warfare 
prevented the German national consciousness, which even at its 
rise had been exposed to distorting and opposing influences, from 
envisaging in its subsequent development any clear issues and from 
following any unambiguous aim. Thus it could not grow to maturity 
in the fulfilment of a constructive task, but wasdoomed to be- 
come perverted by petty squabbles, concealed attacks, and cautious 
manceuvring. The perverting effect was increased still more by 
the fact that this struggle had to be fought not only against two politi- 
cal powers, one subordinate to the other, namely against the Con- 
federation of States and the individual state, but also against a great 
number of individual states within the Confederation. Thus it was 
a fight against a kaleidoscopically changing band of opponents who 
sometimes agreed with each other, sometimes were in opposition 
to each other, but all claimed to be the owners of the legitimate 
power of sovereignty. 

The constructive task which was in the mind of the people at 
this stage of their awakening nationalism and in that of their leaders 
was a logical consequence of the peculiar position of the German 
national consciousness at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The problem was to supply this consciousness with the missing 
objective foundation, namely a politically united German nation, 
the unity of the German people under a unified political power, the 
new German Reich. At the beginning the people primarily aimed 
at the actual realization of this basis of their national consciousness 
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and were less concerned with the manner of its realization. At that 
stage, the people and their leaders were quite willing to accept the 
new German Reich as a gift from the hands of the princes assembled 
at Vienna. But they were not at all prepared to renounce the creation 
of a unified national state. This, however, is precisely what the 
German princes and their non-German colleagues had in store for 
the German people when, through the Act of Confederation of June 
8-10, 1815, they made known to them that they, thirty-nine in 
number, had joined ‘as sovereign princes . . . in a permanent Federa- 
tion, to be called the German Confederation’. Besides the external 
and internal security of Germany, it was destined to ‘maintain the 
independence and inviolability of the individual German states’. 
This put an end to the dream of a national state; its fulfilment by 
legal means had been made impossible within a foreseeable future. 
The representative of Wiirttemberg declared with emphasis: 
“The purpose of the Confederation contradicts the project of forging 
a so-called nation from various nationalities, such as, for instance, 
Prussians and Wiirttembergers.’ The Act of Confederation further 
revealed in a manner hardly to be misunderstood that the reason for 
the abandonment of the project of a national state was the desire on 
the part of the potentates to maintain and safeguard their sovereignty. 
The people could not fail to regard this opposition to the national 
state as arising from the personal selfish interests of the potentates. 
Obviously, this attitude was bound to rouse the people to indigna- 
tion. But it is surprising how few acts of subversion or of political 
terrorism were provoked in the people. Some of the most striking 
of these were the expulsion of the Duke Karl of Brunswick in 1830 
who was replaced on the throne by his brother, and the abdication 
under the pressure of the people of the princes of Saxony and Hesse, 
who were also replaced by their legal successors. Almost the same 
picture presents itself as a generation before, when the same people, 
in spite of much sympathy with the French Revolution on many 
points, still never proceeded to acts of terrorism directed against the 
existing authorities. It was by no means the removal of the monarchs 
and the substitution of a republic that the German people primarily 
sought at the time. The idea of the sovereignty of the people in this 
connexion had then not yet taken root in the people’s minds. All 
they desired was to participate within the national state, in the power 
which should determine its form and destiny, as assistants and colla- 
borators by the side of the traditional rulers. Theirs was a sincere 
desire to collaborate and not at all a concealed wish to supervise 
or impair the traditional power. But since the general human 
pleasure in hearing oneself talk is especially widespread in Germany, 
this desire to collaborate aimed rather at words than at deeds. The 
demands for a representative constitution thus formed the topmost 
rung in the ladder of the liberties they claimed, such as freedom of 
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speech, of creed, of the press, of scientific research, of public meetings, 
and of association. These liberties, together with some others of a 
more personal nature, such as bodily inviolability, the right of 
choosing one’s habitation, and freedom of trade, now, just as formerly 
at the time of the French Revolution, were the objects of the con- 
troversy between the sovereigns on the one hand and the people and 
their leaders on the other. ‘The champions of these liberties, adopting 
a word coined in the political life of Spain, called themselves—the 
Liberals. 

A short reference to the controversies conducted in respect to 
the question of a ‘representative constitution’ reveals the manner in 
which the fight was carried on in the whole field. At the Congress of 
Vienna the potentates had put in the second place the problem of the 
German Constitutions of the Confederation and of the individual 
states in order to give their undivided attention to the question how 
to regulate and distribute the newly acquired and reconquered 
territories. Still Prussia drafted a constitution and negotiated over 
it with Austria. Together, they submitted this draft to a larger 
committee, which, however, without having achieved any result, 
had to break up owing to internal dissensions and attacks from out- 
side. Prussia still continued to pursue the project of a constitution 
by making new proposals, but now Austria began to oppose them. 
At the time when Napoleon returned from Elba the German Con- 
stitution seemed hopelessly lost. ‘The sovereigns were about to return 
to their countries when at the eleventh hour at least the Act of Con- 
federation was drawn up, Article 13 of which promised representative 
constitutions (Landstandische Verfassungen). This induced a few 
of the minor potentates, such as those of Baden, Bavaria, Wirttem- 
berg, and Saxony-Weimar, to give representative constitutions to 
their states. But the Karlsbad Decrees of September 20, 1819, and 
the Final Act (Schlussakte) of Vienna of July 8, 1820, soon apprised 
them that they had failed to guess the meaning of their more powerful 
colleagues. After the July Revolution of 1380 in Paris, Saxony, 
Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, Brunswick, and several other states were 
given representative constitutions. Already two years later the 
Confederation gave its answer to this by enjoining the state govern- 
ments to tolerate nothing that might counteract the resolutions 
of the Diet; the constitutional representatives were not to be allowed 
to refuse taxes to cover federal expenditure. Through further 
regulations these representatives were deprived entirely of all right 
to refuse taxes. Their deliberations were limited to interfial affairs 
and the publication thereof placed under the general censorship. 
A few years later the king of Hanover overthrew the constitution 
of his country and promised another in place of it, which was to be 
more adequate to the ‘true requirements’ of the country, i.e., more 
to the advantage of his Civil List. The protest of the ‘Géttinger 
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Seven’ professors was met by their dismissal. The Chamber’s 
request for intervention by the Diet was rejected. In February 1841 
the new king of Prussia, Frederick William IV, declared that he 
intended to ‘begin a more eventful time in respect to the affairs 
of the constitution’. In February 1847 the ‘Vereinigte Landtag’ 
was constituted in Prussia as an advisory body in legislation, possess- 
ing the right of petition and of granting taxes and loans. In this body 
the aristocracy loyal to the king preponderated. In April 1847 it 
was inaugurated by the king with the words that he would not tolerate 
a ‘written scrap of paper to come between our Lord in heaven and 
this country in place of the old sacred loyalty’. 

The struggles for the minor liberties took a similar course. They 
were carried on by the people with sincere enthusiasm and plenty of 
goodwill, although it cannot be denied that they made many mistakes 
in the way of awkward behaviour and the exhibition of exaggerated 
self-importance. In skill and cleverness the people were no doubt 
surpassed by their opponents, but their sincerity and purity of 
purpose cannot be disputed. The potentates had the great advan- 
tage of an undivided leadership, which they owed in the first place 
to the possession in their ranks of a personality who was capable 
under most circumstances of imposing his will—consciously or 
unconsciously—on his fellow-combatants. This was the Austrian 
Chancellor, Clemens v. Metternich. Metternich was not a great 
statesman as Frederick the Great had been, nor can his statesmanlike 
qualities be put on a par with those of Napoleon. But the political 
influence which he exercised in Europe may well be compared with 
that of these two. His policy displayed neither imagination nor 
intuitive insight nor any constructive idea. But he was a brilliant 
diplomat equipped with all the characteristics necessary to his 
vocation, such as a cool and balanced mind, and a sober judgment; 
he made his decisions passionlessly and even without élan; but he 
kept a tough grip on a plan once he had made up his mind; at the 
same time he was ever ready to give up the chosen means, if better 
ones suggested themselves. He succeeded in concealing his intentions 
not only from his opponents but even from his fellow-workers, and 
in clothing them with sublime sham-motives. He could read the 
minds of his opponents and was always ready to impute inferior and 
selfish motives to their actions. Thus he was feared by friend and 
foe alike. 

In his relations to Napoleon he limited himself to ‘mere careful 
evasions and flattery’. The ‘strength’ that he had kept ‘for better 
times’ was brought to bear at the peace negotiations and in the 
controversies with his allies. In foreign politics his main aim was 
to establish and keep a ‘balance between the European Powers’; 
in internal politics, to remove every vestige of the spirit of the 
revolution and to restore the traditional Bone and legitimate 
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orders. What had been achieved at the Congress of Vienna he 
regarded as his own personal work, and the realization of the decisions 
made, as his life’s task. He thought that it was indispensable to adhere 
to the principles that had been laid down there; the new order in 
Europe appeared to him to be final and any further development 
fatal. ‘Good God, how right I am and how wrong are the others!’ 
he used to say. His will was adamant. He succeeded on various 
occasions in inducing the Diet and the Prussian Government to 
endorse with their signatures measures that originated from his own 
desires. 

In respect to the territory of the German Confederation Metter- 
nich thought that the recently created federation of States was not 
only the best but also the only possible mode of co-existence among 
the German Powers. Any suggestion that in this the desires of 
the people, especially that for national unity, should be taken into 
consideration, would no doubt have appeared very odd to him at that 
time. The demand that the people should be granted a decisive 
influence, not to mention the right to co-operate, in its origin and 
development, in his view, sprang from the spirit of the revolution, 
and he was quite determined to fight this spirit until it was completely 
crushed. If the people understood the word ‘liberty’ to cover a 
chief aim of its political will, he replied by branding its proceedings 
with the word ‘demagogy’. 

But liberty was indeed a high and holy matter to the people and 
its leaders, and by no means a passing catchword. Its significance 
was not a result of the present political situation, nor was its effect 
to be limited to a change in this situation in the nearer or even remoter 
future. Liberty was a sacred legacy of the past that had furnished 
German thought with a deep metaphysical content. To realize 
this idea was the task of the present. The Greeks, who were just 
then rising up to prove worthy of their freedom-loving forefathers, 
were a much admired example. Miltiades, the victor of Marathon, 
and Leonidas, who sacrificed his life at Thermopylae, Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton, the tyrannicides, again became the ideal heroes. 
The contemporary Italian fight for liberty reminded men of the 
spirit of antiquity and brought back to mind the Rome of Scaevola 
who suffered torture for the sake of the freedom of his country, and 
the Gracchi, who laid down their lives for the liberty of the common 
people. But also William Tell, Cola di Rienzo, and William the Silent 
of Orange were recalled to serve as an ideal of defenders of liberty 
to the German people. 

But the philosophical prospect was taken even more seriously 
than the historical retrospect. Political liberty proved to be, not a 
segregated, self-centred, self-justifying structure, but the expression 
of human dignity and freedom in general, of real humanity as such. 
This idea had only recently been brought home to, German thought 
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- under two aspects and had held its own notwithstanding the coarsen- 
ing it had suffered through the Romantic Movement. Goethe for 
one, with his artist’s pen, had given shape to personality as the com- 
prehensive and harmonious development of all the natural gifts and 
dispositions of man; he called the full development of personality 
‘the highest bliss of mortals’, Then Kant with the eyes of a keen 
analyst had founded the dignity of man on this responsibility for 
his actions, determining him to overcome blind passions and sensual 
desires out of his own free volition and to take as a guide the general 
precepts of reason. Though conceived in the close and narrow 
atmosphere of the pre-revolutionary period, this self-development 
and this responsibility to oneself depended for their realization and 
field of activity on the breathing-space, that can be supplied by 
political freedom alone. 

The political liberty, thus defended and motivated, however, was 
not to remain a fantastical Utopia, such as is expressed, for instance, 
by Fichte’s phrase, “The state has to stay within its bounds’. The 
previous unreserved and unconditional admiration for Rousseau 
and his followers gave way to a more critical and reserved attitude. 
In order to shape the people’s demands on the model of what had 
been realized elsewhere, a pattern was sought in the practical reality 
of the present in which the desired freedom had proved not only 
compatible with the security of the state, but also beneficial to its 
prestige and prosperity. This pattern was found in the example of 
Britain. She was the prototype of the state which the German people 
wished to be constructed as a liberal rule of law. It became fashion- 
able to study the English constitution and administration; in parti- 
cular the work of Montesquieu was studied again and again and 
his doctrines of English government were—without justification— 
regarded as the voice of authority. Great attention was also given to 
I. L. de Lolmes’ Constitution of England, or an Account of 
English Government. The fact that W. v. Humboldt was able to 
combine liberal views with practical activity in the service of the state 
might have been taken as a proof of the practicability of liberal 
demand. 

In Metternich’s view, liberty was identical with anarchy. The 
means by which he used to combat it was the police. Openly and 
secretly they watched and restricted the liberty of the people. The 
dying police state tried to stem the rise of the liberal rule of law 
(Rechtsstaat). Now the order for which Metternich himself stood 
up against liberty was not just order in the usual sense of the word, 
but order as an injunction from above, legitimacy as willed by 
God. It was not only a revival of absolutism, but the leaping out 
of all bounds of an idealogy whose death-knell had been tolled 
by the storm of the French Revolution. The theoretical exponent 
of this doctrine, as realized by the Restoration, was the romantic 
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conservative K. L. v. Haller. According to him, the state does not 
arise from the free volition and the compact of the partners, but owes 
its origin to the need for help and protection on the part of the subjects 
and the power to afford this protection on the part of the government. 
The rule of the powerful and the service of the powerless, however, 
are not subject to blind and irrational fate, but due to the divine 
rule of the world. As all human fate and all human blessings come 
from God, so also does the possession of a power enabling the holder 
to rule; thus every ruler is one by the grace of God. Government is 
his patrimonium, while the practice of his power is a matter for his 
conscience. 

This conception cannot be designated as enlightened absolutism 
in the sense of Frederick the Great, since it negates every kind of 
responsibility towards the people. Still, it was not quite alien to a 
certain consideration of the needs and desires of the people. Metter- 
nich’s interest and work were in the first place concerned with foreign 
politics. He did influence the internal policy of the German Con- 
federation, but only in so far as it served the maintenance of legitimate 
order. In respect to the internal politics of Austria he realized 
especially in his later years the necessity of reforms, such as, for 
instance, in the field of finance and economics: the abandonment of 
the previous policy of loans and the abolition of internal excises 
which had been levied at the borders of the different parts of the 
country, particularly those of different nationalities. But here he 
encountered not only discord among these nationalities, always latent 
and frequently in full flame, but also the obstinate reluctance of 
the Emperor to accept any reforms in home affairs. Metternich 
lacked the energy to carry out his own conviction in the face of these 
difficulties, and until the collapse of 1848 everything remained as it 
had been before. When Francis Joseph I ascended the throne on 
December 2, 1848, all he could say was to express the hope that he 
would succeed in ‘uniting all the provinces and all the branches of 
the people under the Monarchy in one state as in a single body’. 

When in March 1848 Metternich fell, it was at the end of a period 
of more than thirty years in which he had succeeded in keeping 
down the German people’s desire for national unity and political 
liberty. One of the reasons why the people had been at a disadvan- 
tage in this controversy was that it had allowed its main and final 
aim, national unity, which might have meant a complete destruction 
of the sovereignty of the individual monarchs, to be shunted on to a 
side track. Instead, it let itself be persuaded to place in the centre 
of its aims the political rights of liberty, especially the right to bring 
its own will to bear on the decisions of the state. Thus, it resigned 
itself to half measures, namely to a mere collaboration as helper and 
assistant of the sovereign, while Metternich aimed at denying it 
radically any decisive influence at all. The people, inspired by 
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genuine idealism, founded its demands on the world of historical 
imaginings and metaphysical speculations rather than on the sober 
domain of reality; whereas its opponents used history and specula- 
tion primarily as a means of camouflaging their real aims, which 
were born of callous selfishness backed by a shrewd selection of 
means. 

So far this lack of schooling in ‘Realpolitik’ had resulted in the 
people observing too great a reserve in its attempts at political 
assertion. But this attitude changed into its contrary when in 1848 
the people’s representatives gathered in the Paulskirche in Frankfurt 
on Main for the National Assembly and, encouraged by the momen- 
tary weakness and inertia of the governments, assumed the réle of a 
sovereign body and refused any kind of co-operation of the potentates 
in the creation of the new constitution of the Reich. However, 
instead of strengthening their own position of power with the help 
of this would-be sovereignty, much time was wasted in endless 
theoretical discussions on the fundamental rights secured in the 
French Revolution. In order to make up for the lack of their own 
power, they sought the support of Austria in the question of political 
power. Austria had rid herself of Metternich and to all appearance 
of his system as well; so an Austrian archduke was elected vice- 
regent of the Empire. There was some press opinion which claimed 
the Rhine province as the latter’s donation and wanted it to be 
severed from Prussia and made a free Imperial province, since 
Prussia ‘was rapidly nearing the abyss’. 

Prussia, in her attitude towards national unity and the granting of 
the political rights of liberty, had always been a faithful assistant to 
Austria and in many respects her battering-ram. In this she was 
stimulated by philosophy. Hegel’s philosophy of the state, which 
dominated Prussia during the first two decades after the Wars of 
Liberation, had brought force and power into a dangerous association 
with spirit and justice, so that they almost seemed to fall into one; 
Hegel was an unreserved defender of the monarchical principle, he 
saw liberty, not in ‘abstract’ individuality, but in the repletion of the 
ego with the will of the powers that be; he formulated a thoroughly 
anti-revolutionary conception of the spirit of the people and declared | 
that ‘to know what reason wants is the fruit of profound understand- 
ing, and this is not a matter for the people’. We have seen that 
Prussia’s actual attitude to the people’s desire for a constitution 
corresponded to this theory. As late as 1847 Frederick William IV, 
an extreme conservative and ‘high churchman’ and an implicit 
believer i in the philosophy of the Restoration, said of himself that 
ia power on earth could ever make a constitutional monarch out of 

m’, 

But while Prussia was not less reluctant than Austria to accept the 
demand for anything which in the least approached government 
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‘by the people’, even after the Wars of Liberation there was still some- 
thing of the spirit of the enlightened absolutism of Frederick the 
Great at work in her, the spirit which aimed at government ‘for the 
people’. It is true, the Stein-Hardenberg reforms in favour of the 
peasantry were dropped by and by. But in financial and economic 
policy the work of reform was continued; the former special excises 
were replaced by a general excise on consumption and by new direct 
taxes, the so-called ‘Klassensteuer’, i.e., taxes varying according to 
the different classes of the population. Prussia broke away from 
mercantilism, the customs law of 1818 contained no export prohibi- 
tion and introduced a moderate tariff, customs barriers between the 
different provinces were abolished. The state began to appreciate 
the new era of machines in industry and to take interest in the con- 
struction of railways. Prussia’s wealth of coal thus became a factor 
in favour of her rise. This series of developments was crowned by 
Prussia’s creation of the German Customs Union. At first, treaties 
were concluded between Prussia and all the small states surrounded 
by Prussian territory; this was followed by an agreement with the 
neighbouring states on the administration of customs and the dis- 
tribution of profits; until finally most of the German states with 
the exception of Austria had joined the Customs Union. Thus in 
the domain of administration Prussia created national unity, while 
declining and combating national unity in politics. 

These events were accompanied by the first symptoms of a change 
in the social structure of the population. Commerce and industry, 
as a result of the custom barriers, the difficulty in increasing pro- 
duction, and the insufficient means of transportation, had in the 
main been limited to supplying a closely confined market; now in 
the new era of machines and railways they were capable of supplying 
with their merchandise from a single centre much more extended 
territories within the Customs Union and also outside it. This 
circumstance laid the foundation for larger, better organized, and 
more competitive enterprises in commerce and industry. It made 
possible the rise of a class of business men and industrialists out- 
standing in education and proficiency and in their comprehensive 
view of international commercial relations, as well as in their 
financial stability, thus giving them a just title to a share in the political 
leadership of the nation. Until 1848 this leadership had to a large 
extent lain in the hands of the intellectual stratum which had assumed 
it in 1815; but indirectly the new power began to make itself felt 
already now. For instance, the Frankfurt National Assembly 
resolved that the future German Empire was to form one territory 
as regards customs and commerce, having one customs boundary. 
This new industrial class was rather inclined towards Prussia, to 
which it owed a great deal, and had little confidence in Austria, 
which was regarded as inefficient in just those questions of internal 
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politics. It was thoroughly in favour of national unity, not least for 
its own benefit. Thus one of its most important mouthpieces, 
Friedrich List, put in the foreground the. strength of the nation, 
which was to be founded on the ‘national solidarity’ of all the citizens, 
instead of stressing the demand for popular representation in parlia- 
ment. 

The achievements of Prussian administration furnished a reason— 
of great significance for the future—which helped to bring it about 
that in the course of the Frankfurt debates sympathy for Austria 
gave way toa stronger leaning towards Prussia. But political delibera- 
tions as well tended in that direction. On December 5, 1848, the king 
had imposed on Prussia a liberal constitution with two Chambers 
and a very liberal franchise and, in January 1849, he reformed legal 
procedure. In Austria, on the other hand, reaction proved much 
stronger, even after the fall of Metternich; when revolting Vienna 
had been stormed by the imperial troops on October 31, 1848, the 
Frankfurt deputy, Robert Blum, was court-martialled. Even the 
constitution enforced by the Emperor on Austria on March 4, 1849, 
did not give satisfaction. 

Thus in the Frankfurt Assembly the adherents of the ‘klein- 
deutsche’ solution (exclusion of Austria) gained the upper hand over 
those of the ‘grossdeutsche’(inclusion of Austria). On March 21, 
1849, the proposal to confer the hereditary imperial dignity upon the 
King of Prussia was still declined, but was accepted a week 
later by a narrow margin. On March 28, 1849, amid the ringing 
of bells and the roaring of guns, the election of Frederick William IV 
to the hereditary imperial dignity of Germany was publicly pro- 
claimed in the ancient imperial coronation town of Frankfurt on 
Main, and the new German constitution published on the following 
day. Five days later, however, fell the mortal blow on the 
German people’s movement for national unity and a liberal constitu- 
tion. When on April 3, 1849, Frederick William received the deputa- 
tion of the Frankfurt Assembly in solemn audience in his palace in 
Berlin, he declared that he appreciated the offer of the imperial 
crown, but that he could not accept it unconditionally, an excuse 
implying a definite refusal. The real reason for the king’s refusal 
was that in his opinion the offer was not made by those to whom he 
would have granted the right to make it, namely his fellow princes. 
He was also influenced by the warning of his entourage who would 
have seen in this acceptance an ‘alliance with the Revolution’. 

This refusal was to be the signal for severe political riots in various 
parts of Germany in the spring of 1849, unprecedented in their 
violence in the modern history of this country. It also disrupted 
the Frankfurt Assembly, this embodiment of the will of the people 
to solve the liberal and national problem by collaboration as helpers 
and assistants of the sovereigns. A sudden end was put to the relation 
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of confidence between the people and the traditional powers of the 
sovereigns, to which the people had begun to aspire. The princes 
had become conscious of their power and used it to make sure of the 
impotence of the people and they made the latter emphatically 
realize their lack of power. 

Thus the decision had gone against the foundation of the national 
unity of the German people on the liberal rights of freedom. The 
people was excluded from participation in the political shaping of 
the future Germany for an indefinite length of time. In the struggle 
that had been fought, Metternich was the first victim to fall; whilst 
the Austria that he had led had received a wound, which, in spite of 
a temporary recovery under Metternich’s successor, Schwarzenberg, 
was never to be healed. The next victim was the German people, 
which henceforth became utterly restricted in its political activity. 
Prussia, however, emerged as the winner, and the path for her 
victorious career was soon to be made clear. But over the territory 
of the German Confederation the dark and heavy clouds of reaction 
were gathering again, close and oppressive. 

Still more ominous than these external effects of the events was 
the influence they had on the inner life of the German people. 
They had left in their hearts an almost irremediable frustration and 
had shattered their faith in the power of ideals in political life. The 
Germans had set out inspired and sustained by the belief that the 
fight was one for the ideals of personal and political liberty and 
national unity. Sincerely and unreservedly they had consecrated 
their will and work to this belief. They had actually hoped to 
convince their opponents of the holiness of their cause and to win 
them over to it. Now, they felt deceived and cheated. The ideals, 
therefore, had to disappear from the political stage and to hide away 
in the closeness of dusty libraries. Political life, however, was des- 
tined to become the domain of soldiers and big industrialists. One 
might call it the irony of fate that the peculiar feature in this develop- 
ment—the abandonment of ideals in politics and the replacement 
of these by the dominance of force and power—was not brought 
about by acts of violence or terrorism on the part of Prussia, but by 
the exact opposite: the very refusal to accept a position of power and 
increased privileges. 


V 


MILITARY OBEDIENCE AND CIVIC COURAGE 
(1850-1875) 


In Prussia there was growing the tendency to found political 
power in the first place on military force. This was opposed by the 
bourgeoisie. The king (William I) enforced a strengthening of the 
- standing army, thereby violating the constitution, and, supported 
by Bismarck, pursued this policy until the bourgeoisie, captivated 
by military successes, sanctioned his measures, Thereupon Bis- 
marck granted a parliament with a general franchise but without 
parliamentary responsibility of the ministers. 


AFTER HAVING been regent for his afflicted brother, Frederick 
William IV, for over two years, William I, on his accession to the 
throne of Prussia, on January 2, 1861, issued a manifesto “To 
my people’. Here he declared among other things: ‘It is not 
Prussia’s destiny to live for the enjoyment of what she already 
possesses. In the exertion of her intellectual and moral forces, in 
the seriousness and sincerity of her religious principles, in the union 
between obedience and freedom, in the strengthening of her military 
power lie the conditions of her greatness. Faithful to the oath with 
which I took over the regency I shall defend the constitution and 
the laws of the Kingdom. My duties towards Prussia are identical 
with my duties towards Germany.’ 

Owing, in the first place, to the weakness of purpose of the late 
king, the factual preponderance with which Prussia had emerged 
from the confusion of 1848 and 1849 had failed to give her an 
adequate status. Notwithstanding her feebleness and internal 
dissension, as revealed in the Austro-Italian war, Austria was still 
capable of maintaining her leading réle within Germany. The 
words of the manifesto now voiced a will to make Prussia’s pre- 
ponderance a full reality. The Empire was being reminded that the 
Prussian king recognized duties towards Germany—and Austria— 
only in so far as these coincided with his duties towards Prussia. 
The change of policy thus announced was supported by the recently 
founded ‘Nationalverein’ which again took up the aims of the 
“Kleindeutsche’ of the Frankfurt Assembly. 

As to the German people, the monarch, true to the tradition 
of his house, had designated the Prussian portion of it as ‘my’ 
people. Its desire for national unity had until then been the offering 
with which Prussia had given expression to her reverence for. 
imperial Austria. The other wish of the people, namely that for a 
representative, i.e., liberal constitution, had been given fairer 
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treatment in Prussia in appearance only. Three weeks after the 
rejection of the imperial crown by the king, the Lower House, 
elected on the basis of the liberal constitution of December 5, 1848, 
determined to ratify the constitution of the Reich, on the basis of 
which the offer of the crown had been made. The king regarded 
this as a protest against his refusal of the crown. Therefore he 
dissolved the Lower House after an existence of hardly two months, 
repealed the franchise law of December 5, 1848, and imposed in its 
place an electoral system in which the franchise was based on the 
division of the population according to wealth into three classes, 
which had each the same number of votes in the election of repre- 
sentatives despite the numerical inferiority of the two richer classes. 
The deputies elected now complied with the will of the king and 
revised the short-lived liberal constitution in his sense. Among other 
things they abolished the civil guard and the army’s oath of fidelity 
to the constitution; they curtailed the liberty of the press and the 
parliament’s right of taxation. But even in this malleable Chamber 
so limited in rights, the new regent and king did not find the 
‘obedience’ he thought to be indispensable for his rule; the manifesto 
‘To my people’ contained not only an admonition addressed to 
Austria but in the first place a warning to the present Chamber. 
He demanded of it a ‘union between obedience and freedom’, a 
union in which no doubt very little was to be left of the keenly 
contested liberty of the people and much space to be given to 
obedience. The obedience, however, for the sake of which were 
invoked the ‘seriousness and sincerity of religious principles’ and 
which, as was to be seen in a short time, might well prevent the 
people from living ‘for the enjoyment of what they already possessed’, 
was exacted in order to ‘strengthen military power’. It was for the 
sake of a strong army in whose very centre lies the principle of 
implicit obedience that the obedience of the people and of its chosen 
representatives was enlisted. 

William I did not think it expedient to exercise great restraint 
in the pursuance of his aims from the very beginning of his rule. 
The veiled hint as to the strength of the army in his manifesto did 
not concern a future but an actual issue in political life. Even 
before he doffed the royal ermine, he had already taken in hand with 
vigour and energy the reform of the army, without even waiting for 
the presumably short period of his regency to lapse. At the time of 
the manifesto “To my people’, he had already experienced a sample 
of the resistance which his undertaking was bound to encounter 
on the part of the deputies; he was well aware that his manifesto 
would hardly be able to break this resistance. He had to envisage 
the possibility, even the probability, that he would have to carry out 
his undertaking in opposition to the will of the deputies. But was he 
then actually determined ‘Faithful to the oath with which he took 
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over the regency’ to ‘defend the constitution of the country’, the 
very origin of which can hardly be regarded as a convincing proof 
of royal loyalty to constitutionalism? Was he then prepared to aban- 
don and leave unexecuted the strengthening of the military power to 
which he had just incited the people if the Chamber were to reject 
this and if constitutional means were inadequate to enable him to 
carry out his plan? But if he was not, did not then the assurance of 
faithfulness to the constitution imply an inner impossibility, not 
to say a covert insincerity? 

The reform of the army constituted the focal point in the intentions 
of the new master, since the mobilization on the occasion of the Austro- 
Italian war seemed to reveal deficiencies in the army organization. 
In February 1860, almost a year before his accession to the throne, 
the regent, together with his minister of war, had elaborated a plan 
which was submitted to the Chamber. The intended reforms were 
considerable: increase of the peace strength of the army of 140,000 
to 213,000 men, adequate increase of the cadres, strict observance 
of the three years’ term of service, extension of the service of the 
auxiliary troops. These measures made superfluous the presence in 
the field army of the Landwehr (territorials), a body which, since 
the Wars of Liberation, had been regarded as an embodiment of the 
concept of the ‘people in arms’, the national army; it was extremely 
popular and led by non-professional Landwehr officers following civil 
callings. From now on, it was to be raised only in a war emergency 
and then put to secondary tasks; the Landwehr battalions were to 
be dissolved or used for the formation of new regular regiments. 
Thus the position assigned to the Landwehr within the effective 
strength of the army was to become of a very subordinate nature. 
Henceforth the entire field army was to consist of regulars led by 
officers mostly of noble birth; the latter were unreservedly devoted 
to the king as their supreme commander, while they were indifferent 
and even hostile to the national and liberal wishes of the people. 
The additional army expenditure was to represent an increase of 
almost 50 per cent, the whole army expenditure was to be brought 
up to 25 per cent of the entire annual budget. 

The opposition against this law, not only in the Chamber but in 
the whole country, took offence at the considerable expenditure in- 
curred, at which the manifesto with its admonition not to live ‘for 
the enjoyment of what the people already possessed’ had hinted. 
In view of the long period of peace that had been enjoyed and the 
apparent lack of all cause for its interruption by war, the public 
refused to appreciate the value of this new law; further they objected 
to the extension of the period of active military service and the 
neglect of the Landwehr. The Prussian Chamber, with its majority 
of liberals (though very moderately liberal, ‘old-liberal’), was bound 
to entertain weighty and fundamental doubts, especially on the last 
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two points. It was hardly to be expected that the young soldier 
would be able to resist the anti-liberal influence on his consciousness 
as a citizen during the three years of his military service. The 
Landwehr being put in the second place, every nucleus for liberal 
opinions in the army on civil issues was removed. Yet the gentlemen 
of the Chamber were inspired not only by this civic consciousness, 
the civic pride, revived by the Wars of Liberation, but also by the 
obedience demanded in the manifesto. In this dilemma between 
obedience and civic pride the Chamber in regard to the government 
demand for an army reorganization could make up its mind neither 
to accept nor to reject it. ‘The Chamber evaded a clear and un- 
ambiguous decision and manifested but half-hearted resistance; 
thus the first instance of opposition that the king experienced was 
the limitation of the grant for the expenses of the army to one year. 
This period lapsed shortly after the issue of the royal manifesto 
that we have mentioned abave. In reply to the latter the grant was 
renewed for a similar period and with further restrictions. At the 
coronation celebration at Kénigsberg a, few months later, the king 
therefore dwelt on the idea of kingship by the Grace of God, insisting 
that the rulers of Prussia received their crown from God whilst the 
Chambers of the parliament were called to be advisers to the king. 
At the subsequent new election the great majority of the adherents 
of the old-liberal party were thus driven to embrace extreme liberal- 
ism. Hardly a year had passed since the issue of the manifesto 
“To my people’, when the king learned from a resolution of the Cham- 
ber that the resistance to the army reorganization had continued to 
grow; civic pride had proved more solid than obedience; the under- 
standing that he had expected from them of the necessity for streng- 
thening the army was absent. But the king did not pay any heed 
to this manifestation of the opinion of the Chamber. On September 
23, 1862, the Chamber decreed the cancellation of all the additional 
military expenditure from the budget. On September 24 the king 
entrusted the then ambassador in Paris, Otto v. Bismarck, with the 
interim presidency of the Cabinet as a minister of state; on October 
8 Bismarck was appointed Prussian Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister. If he had refused to accept these appointments the king 
would probably have fulfilled his intention of abdicating. His 
successor would then have been the Crown Prince Frederick William, 
whose liberal opinions were generally known and who, on June 5, 
1863, on the occasion of a military journey of inspection at Danzig, 
dissociated himself in a public address from the anti-liberal govern- 
ment of his father. ‘This step, ‘unheard of in the history of his house’, 
as the historian to the court says, was intended to induce the king to 
separate himself from his new Prime Minister. 

When Bismarck actually did enter on his new functions, the 
public had already formed a very definite opinion of his political 
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aims, especially on the ground of his resolute behaviour at the 
Vereinigte Landtag fifteen years before. Here he had shown himself 
as a ruthless advocate of the old-Prussian Junker-dom, while oppos- 
ing with the greatest vigour the wishes and aims behind the people’s 
movement in their liberal as well as in their national aspirations. 
Whoever seemed to impugn a right of the Prussian crown was a 
revolutionary democrat in his eyes and as such an object of his 
hatred. In the period since 1848 he had certainly matured as a 
politician and had learned to look at things more objectively and 
from all angles; his behaviour in his new office, however, seemed 
to tend to conceal this development rather than to display it. On the 
question, at any rate, for the settlement of which his appointment 
had been made he took a thoroughly unambiguous and extreme 
view. A week after his nomination at the Budget Committee which 
had prepared the cancellation of the military expenditure by the 
Chamber, he made known this view by declaring the army reform 
absolutely necessary, adding as a motive that he intended to solve 
the question of German unity by ‘blood and iron’. 

Under the influence and with the help of Bismarck the king now 
made up his mind to forget his oath and his promise that ‘faithful 
to the oath’ he would ‘defend the constitution of the kingdom’, 
and to disregard and thus violate the constitutional right of the 
Chamber of Representatives to grant a budget. The method which 
Bismarck adopted in order to lend a certain semblance of legitimacy 
to his procedure is characteristic of the man. The Upper House 
raised no difficulties in passing the budget unamended, i.e., it 
vetoed the amendment proposed by the Representative Chamber. . 
The latter pronounced this resolve unconstitutional and therefore 
null and void. Having thus played out against each other, not per- 
haps two of his opponents, but a friend and an adversary, Bismarck 
induced the government to declare that the Representative Chamber 
had no right to grant or refuse a budget on its own authority, that 
in default of an agreement between the two Chambers of the Landtag 
a legal budget had not been produced and that therefore the govern- 
ment was authorized to carry on the administration of the state 
without the passage of a money bill. 

Thereupon, for almost four years, the Prussian administration 
was carried on without a legal budget, until the war against Austria 
was brought to a victorious conclusion and the Prussian victory 
had begun to decide the solution of the German question in favour 
of Prussian leadership with the exclusion of Austria, in the very 
way to which the above mentioned manifesto had pointed. ‘Now’, 
declares the historian to the court, ‘the army reform had justified 
itself brilliantly; by means of the army re-fashioned on the new lines 
Prussia had risen to supremacy in Germany and had acquired im- 
portant territories. In magnanimous recognition of the formal right 
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of the Landtag, the government, on August 14, 1866, presented a 
bill to the Landtag asking for indemnity for the state expenses in- 
curred without a legal basis.’ The Representative Chamber not only 
passed the Indemnity Bill by more than a three-quarter majority, 
but even granted the war credit which the government demanded 
subsequently, as well as a large donation for Bismarck and some of 
the leading generals, and passed the budget for 1867 according to 
the government proposals without even debating them in full 
sitting. 

These proceedings in the Chamber led to the extinction of the 
Nationalverein, while giving birth to a new political party which was 
destined in the future political life of the new German Empire to 
give permanence to the spirit of the Indemnity Law. In its appella- 
tion it adopted the two principles for which the people’s movement 
had carried on the fight since 1815 until its defeat, nationalism and 
liberalism; it called itself the ‘national-liberal’ party. For it, and some 
of its offshoots, the national element became before long approxi- 
mately identical with the obedience to the newly arisen ‘power’ of 
the state created by Bismarck; while the element of freedom, implied 
in the ‘liberal’ part of the name had ceased to refer to political rights 
of liberty, or even to the spirit of civic pride, but assumed with 
increasing emphasis the meaning of liberty of economic development 
and the pride resulting therefrom. ‘This economic liberalism can 
be summed up in the two slogans: Free Trade in foreign relations 
and freedom of contracts at home. In this way the emerging class 
of the upper bourgeoisie, constituted in the first place by the leading 
men in commerce and industry, alienated itself more and more 
from the wishes and aspirations of the ‘people’ and sought its place 
in the camp of the governing power. But here it found the place 
occupied by the aristocracy; the latter had held a position near the 
throne for a long time, strengthened and supported by Frederick 
the Great, and a majority of its members clung to this position even 
at a time when the people, in the name of liberty and national unity, 
had dared dispute the rights of the throne. The upper bourgeoisie, 
being a late arrival, had to resign itself to the second place; it was 
obliged to try to reconcile its industrial interests with the agrarian 
ones of the nobility, to secure for itself a place by the side of the 
conservative representation of the wishes of the aristocracy in 
politics, to acquire a share in the commissions of the army, and, 
finally, to take root in the state officialdom, which became increasingly 
numerous and influential. 

The task set to Bismarck with his appointment to the premiership 
consisted, as he had himself declared in the Budget Committee, in ° 
nothing less than the solution of the ‘German question’. The method 
by which this solution was to be effected was equally fixed; it ex- 
cluded all compromise and was to be carried out by blood and iron, 
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declining the possibility of a peaceful solution. Thus the ideas of 
liberty and civic pride had to be shelved and the full state of military 
obedience brought into play. | 

For Bismarck the external political aspect of the problem stood in 
the foreground, not only because his own ability and interests lay 
in this direction, but also because the actual point of gravity lay 
here. The warlike solution of the question was in accordance with 
the Prussian tradition which, as we have seen in Frederick the Great, 
regards aggressive and preventive war as a legitimate means of 
external politics: “The most outstanding characteristic of the Prussian 
nation is’, Bismarck has said, ‘the warlike element in it; the sound of 
the trumpet calling men to the standards of the sovereign has not 
lost its charm for the Prussian ear, whether the occasion be the defence 
of our frontiers or Prussia’s glory and greatness.” When in January 
1860 Cavour succeeded for the second time to the presidency of 
the Piedmontese government in order to achieve now for good the 
task of establishing the national unity of Italy, he limited his share 
in the work to a very clever diplomacy during the year and a half 
that he was still to live, while allowing Garibaldi to reap the main 
share of the military glory. Bismarck’s diplomatic exertions were 
not made with a view to a peaceful solution, but aimed at politically 
preparing the war or wars that he consciously courted in such a way as 
would render their victorious issue probable. Thus they might be 
begun, and if at all possible also brought to a conclusion, against a 
militarily inferior opponent, one whose military preparations were 
not on a par with his own, and one who, moreover, was not strength- 
ened by any military alliances. In both the cases that came into 
consideration, in respect to Austria as well as France (the similar 
case of Schleswig-Hostein need be only shortly mentioned here 
because it would lead us too far afield), these requirements were of 
particular importance and their fulfilment of special difficulty. 
England and Russia had to be kept out of the conflict, an under- 
standing had to be sought with Italy and with the German medium 
and small states, but Bismarck’s foremest care was to prevent France 
from partaking in the Austrian, and Austria from partaking in the 
French war. The first undertaking, the provisional circumscription 
of the ‘drilling-ground of Prussian politics’ in Germany presented 
the greatest difficulty in view of Napoleon III’s vigilance, since the 
latter could not fail to realize that he was chosen to be the next 
victim. Bismarck knew how to maintain and fully to exploit the 
misjudgments that were current abroad on the proportionate strength 
of the fighting forces of the opposing armies and welcomed the over- 
rating of Austria. Further, he advocated a method of warfare which 
to-day would be designated ‘blitzkrieg’, and which had already been 
recommended by Clausewitz. So in the Austrian war the decisive 
blow fell hardly three weeks after the onset of hostilities, while 
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Napoleon had counted on a war of attrition which would strengthen 
his own position. The French Emperor’s negotiations with defeated 
Austria aiming at the conclusion of an offensive alliance were still 
in progress when Prussia marched into France. Napoleon’s and 
Austria’s efforts to win Italy as an ally failed without making it 
necessary for Bismarck to interfere. In the suit for the affection 
and co-operation of the south-German states Bismarck beat 
Napoleon. By the time when the Prussian armies in lightning-like 
assault won the first great victories over France, the diplomatic 
campaign, too, was decided against the latter. 

Bismarck’s task, besides its external political aspect, had an inter- 
nal one, namely the legal construction of the new German Reich. 
As to the extension of the Empire two things were certain, that 
Austria had to stay out, and that the south-German states had to be 
included. A different question, however, was the form to be given 
to the new state. The determination to preserve the petty states 
and their ruling sovereigns, who before 1848 had fought against and 
finally frustrated the national and liberal union of the people, agreed 
quite well with the fact that the military obedience of the army had 
borne the main burden in the creation of the new state. But what 
about the distribution of the political power between the sovereign 
and the people? Was the German Confederation of 1815 to be 
continued, this alliance of the sovereign princes by the Grace of 
God for the purpose of defending the inviolability of their territories, 
and the constitution of 1849, based on the sovereignty of the people, 
to be buried once and for all? It is true, the constitution of the Reich 
of 1871 represented a union of the governments; however the doctrine 
of the divine right of princes had suffered a setback. When on 
January 18, 1871, in the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles, the new Empire 
was proclaimed, there was, among the ‘brilliant assembly of sove- 
reigns, princes, and military heroes with their glittering medals and 
gorgeous uniforms’, also a small group of men in modest civilian 
clothes. These were deputies of the parliament of the North German 
Confederacy. It was obviously not their business to found the new 
Empire or to choose the Emperor. They had the modest mission 
to convey in the name of the nation the wish that he accept the new 
dignity and allow a revival of the sublime notion of ‘Kaiser and 
Reich’. But this mission was not yet fully characteristic of the 
function assigned to the parliament in the moulding and directing 
of the new Reich and thus of the distribution of power between 
the sovereign and the people. The Reich’s constitution only 
became operative after being passed by the ‘constituent Diet’ 
especially elected for this purpose; the Diet, in turn, was to be 
granted—though with the essential reservation of the absence of 
parliamentary ministerial responsibility—the status in theory of 
a popular representative assembly in a constitutional state; moreover, 
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for its election a universal, secret, and direct franchise was 
introduced. 

In this way the German people had obtained some of the participa- 
tion and right to co-operate in the moulding of the state for which 
it had fought in vain for more than two generations. And it received 
these from the hands of that man whom we have just seen to be the 
ruthless defender of the rights of the Prussian crown and the strong 
army devoted to it in unreserved obedience. What might have moved 
Bismarck, in the place of his former principle of either/or, to adopt 
a compromise which the Crown Prince Frederick William not 
unjustly called ‘an artificially created chaos’, a compromise remini- 
scent in its vileness of the resolutions of the Prussian Chamber at 
the time of the constitutional conflict? What might have determined 
him to vie in liberalism with the liberal-minded monarchs of the 
individual German states? Uncritical admirers of the Chancellor 
see in this step the expression of his intellectual and ethical maturity 
inducing him to make of German civic pride a moral pillar of the 
future Reich by the side of the military obedience of the nobles. 
But in fact the motives for this decision do not seem so simple as 
all that. It is hardly from considerations of matters of principle 
that Bismarck’s conviction sprang that concessions had to be made 
to the will of the people, for he had declared as late as 1862: “The 
question is whether we are a Great Power or a member of the Ger- 
man Confederation, whether we, in conformity with the former, 
are to be goverened monarchically, or, as permissible in the latter, 
by professors, district judges and “‘kleindeutsche’ prattlers.’ But 
there did exist motives of expediency for his decision. Already in 
September 1863 he had stated officially that he was in favour of a 
parliament, and especially of one based on a general franchise, as a 
‘counterpoise’ against the ‘diverging tendencies of dynastic home 
policy’, that is against those very petty monarchs who owed to him 
the continuance of their position in the new Reich. From this time 
also dates his idea of playing out the working class against the pro- 
gressive bourgeoisie. Another determining factor for his decision 
was that large financial claims on the population were imminent, 
since armaments and wars are expensive matters. The security of 
the Crown could hardly be challenged by this kind of parliament, 
since it was well safeguarded by the reform of the army. The three 
class franchise of the Prussian Landtag promised to be a sufficient 
check to the German Reichstag. Basing his view on his thorough 
knowledge of the parliamentary life of the past decades, Bismarck 
was confident that a superior intelligence and energy would not find 
it too difficult a task to direct parliament according to his will. He 
not only thought of himself as capable of this direction but even 
felt a desire to prove and assert his personality in the oppasition and 
controversies that were bound to ensue. Here we again ‘meet that 
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specifically Prussian consciousness of power that we also see in 
Frederick the Great as well as in Nietzsche’s ‘Masterman’. Finally 
there may have been one more motive deserving attention: Bismarck’s 
utterly ‘complicated constitutional machinery’ had become even 
more difficult to work through the inclusion of parliament, so that 
hardly anybody besides him possessed or could be expected to 
acquire the ability to handle it. If thus in fact the awareness of 
being indispensable played a rdle with him, subsequent events 
proved that he had been tragically right in this. For the leadership 
of the Reich indeed rested on his two eyes, and when these were 
closed his creation, too, was to outlive him but a short while. The 
collapse that was inevitable involved the whole world in its reper- 
cussions. , | 
The army reform of 1861-2 essentially affected the mental struc- 
ture of the whole population. From that time on and in an increasing 
measure military obedience was exacted from the subjects as the 
highest virtue, while civic pride lost ever more and more of its 
prestige. During the Wars of Liberation, the Prussian army, the 
‘people in arms’ had, in the first place through the creation of the 
Landwehr, one of the most important components of Scharnhorst’s 
army reform, become a link between the people and the ruler. 
Even in the army, the soldier remained a man of the people, a citizen, 
and as such forgot neither the wishes and duties of a civilian nor 
the civic pride based on them. But conversely, the memory of 
military service was taken home into civilian life, thus preserving 
the peculiar attachment to the monarch and supreme commander. 
By assigning an inferior place to the Landwehr the army reform 
segregated the army not only objectively but also emotionally from 
the people, while forging it into a pliable instrument subject to the 
will of the monarch. There disappeared from the front not only the 
Landwehr officers with their long beards and round bellies, but also 
the Landwehr spirit, and with it the pride of being a ‘Wehr’ (defence) 
of the land. The gulf that separated officers and ranks became ever 
deeper. Service in the army became exclusive personal service to 
the king. The formula ‘For king and country’ was now pronounced 
with the full stress on the first part, which through its preponderance 
threatened the second with extinction. The soldier together with his 
civilian clothes shed his civilian mind and his relation to the people 
and the country. The uniform made a new man of him, it meant 
not only uniformity among the uniformed but also segregation 
and distinction from the non-uniformed. Military drill henceforth 
became an essential feature of the education of the people. Civic 
life and civic callings appeared as a furlough from service with the 
forces, subject at any time to a recall to arms. After this conscious- 
ness had been battered incessantly into the impressionable young 
recruit in the absence of any counteracting forces for three years, 
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it could hardly ever be erased again. The man never ceased to be 
a man who had seen service and thus a distinctive member of the 
population. 

Bismarck descended from an aristocratic family whose male 
members for generations had been officers of the Prussian army and 
who therefore, if for no other-.reason, felt an especially profound 
attachment to the royal house. He himself was a man who had 
seen service. Not even his shortest biography keeps from us the 
numerous data of his military career, such as the year of his military 
service, the various ranks he held during the many decades of his 
service in the Landwehr, until his promotion, in 18go0, to the rank 
of a colonel-general of the cavalry with the title of field-marshal. 
Bismarck liked to display his uniform, which he often wore also on 
political occasions in his capacity as Chancellor of the Reich; there 
also exist many portraits of Bismarck in uniform. In his classical 
Thoughts and Memories he says, in respect to the years he had 
spent on his country estate: ‘So far as there was any ambition left 
to me in the countryside it was that of a lieutenant of the Landwehr.’ 
He conceived his own relation, as a prime minister, to the monarch 
as one of military obedience. In his opinion ‘a monarch who wore 
civilian dress was not doing all that he could to identify himself 
with his army’. When his appointment as premier was pending, 
he declared that he would never shirk ‘a direct order of his majesty’, 
an order that he designated as the ‘command to the horses’. He 
went so far as to express his readiness to obey the king’s orders 
even if he himself ‘did not think them right’. The king, to him, 
was ‘the first officer of the Prussian monarchy’. The fact that 
Just that very instrument of power, the Prussian army, which he had 
newly constructed, raised considerable difficulties for him, for 
example in connexion with the questions of the triumphant entry 
into Vienna in 1866 and the bombardment of Paris in 1870-1, never 
made him waver in his high appreciation of it; for, as he said about 
that time, he ‘felt entirely as a soldier, and would not permit the 
scribblers to bungle what the sword had won’. 

Bismarck was not only thoroughly acquainted with the organiza- 
tion of the Prussian army, including the Landwehr, but he also 
experienced army life in person, he lived in it, and his spirit was 
part of theirs. He was quite well aware of what was intended by the 
army reform of 1861-2. At that time he would probably have declined 
any insinuation that the reform had been undertaken for the purpose 
of transforming the character of the Prussian army, changing the 
‘people in arms’, into an instrument of the royal power, an instrument 
which might, under given circumstances, be employed against the 
very people of whose members it was composed. But the reason 
why this thought did not emerge, may have been that he hoped to be 
able to do without this. It is quite possible that the view prevailed 
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that by means of the army reorganization the entire Prussian 
youth without any considerable exceptions could be educated in 
such a way that its uniformed portion need never be employed or 
even kept in readiness for a sanguinary struggle with the non- 
uniformed. But it seems that by the time of the Anti-Socialist Law 
of 1878 Bismarck’s views on the matter had undergone some change. 
Military obedience, the ultimate aim of that education through the 
army reform, at any rate, was to impress the popular consciousness 
with special force as being identical with obedience to the will of the 
king, whether in respect to his external politics or to his internal 
position of power. It cannot be assumed that Bismarck, apart from 
this, attached any importance whatsoever to the preservation and 
strengthening of civil courage and civil pride. We have seen that 
his words and deeds before the foundation of the Reich contradicted 
this assumption and we shall find this confirmed also for the future. 

What now is the essence of this military obedience thus demanded 
and cultivated by Bismarck? He himself has formulated a pregnant 
answer to this question in his incomparable, masterful language. 
After an unsuccessful attempt on his life in 1866, he publicly declared: 
‘Whether it be on the field or on the pavement of the street, I do 
not wish for anything better nor do I implore God for a greater 
favour than to allow me to die for king and fatherland.’ And Lord 
Loftus recounts an utterance of his on the occasion of the declaration 
of war against Austria: ‘If we are beaten, I shall not return here. 
I shall fall in the last assault. One can die but once, and it is better 
to die than to be defeated.’ It is this preparedness to die, to sacrifice 
oneself for the king, which forms the essence of German military 
obedience. Not only does one die away in the presence of the king, 
but one actually has the duty to die for him. The king, in his turn, 
is not only willing to accept this sacrifice, but he is even determined 
to demand it. This is the tie of blood and iron between the monarch 
and the people. This is the basis of the royal policy and power in 
foreign as well as in home affairs. The offering of this sacrifice is 
the highest virtue, nay, even the greatest happiness for the subject, 
its refusal the starkest crime. But all the actions that are punishable 
crimes in the man of the people as an individual, such as murder, 
injuring or wounding his fellow-men, burglary, stealing, and destruc- 
tion of the property of others, all these become justified and are 
made a duty of obedience by the king’s order. This tears a deep 
cleft between private and public morals. For the action of one and 
the same person different, even contradictory, rules of conduct 
exist, dependent on whether he is acting in his capacity as individual 
or as a person under military obedience. This presents a dilemma 
which can only be endured by a human being with blunted sus- 
ceptibilities, but which may well destroy one of a more sensitive 
nature. To learn and practise this deadening of conscience, the 
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Prussians before 1870 and the Germans since that time have had 
many an opportunity. It cannot be denied that they have let slip no 
chance for exercising it. 

Compared to military obedience, civic virtue does not consist in 
dying, but rather in living for the weal of his country. It demands 
the full activation of the citizen’s will and conviction in the service 
of the development of his country. It is the essence of civic virtue 
to defend one’s conviction, to work and stand up for the realization 
of one’s conviction. This is, what was called in Germany, not 
without an ironical tinge, ‘Civic pride before the throne of princes’. 
This irony had deprived German civic pride and courage, even at 
the period when they had just begun to exist, of their matter-of- 
factness and unobtrusiveness, without which they become a vice 
instead of being a virtue. The weapon of ridicule, however, may have 
a deadly effect when wielded by a man of Bismarck’s calibre. The 
German citizen is by no means the born ‘tavern politician’ that he 
has been made out to be; but it is quite true that he allowed Bismarck 
to drive his political will out of parliament and into the tavern. 
For, wherever Bismarck’s will ruled, weighty and puissant, there was 
no room left beside it, let alone against it. ‘The German citizens who 
allowed Bismarck to ‘assign their seats in the saddle to them’, have 
never ‘learnt to ride alone’ (Speech in the Reichstag on March 11, 
1867). 


VI 


LOVE OF PEACE AND PREPARATION 
FOR WAR 


(1875-1914) 


The peace policy after 1871 was not founded on love of peace but 
rather on Bismarck’s power in Europe. He subordinated home 
politics to this position of power, weakened parliament as a result 
of a controversy concerning the military budget, played the political 
parties out against each other, subdued the will to war of the mili- 
tary caste and limited industry to peace production. William II 
was influenced by a court camarilla, adopted a stragetic plan 
of long standing, made war attractive to business by placing large 
army orders with the industry, and lived in constant strife with 
parliament. 


THE PHRASE ‘si vis pacem para bellum’ was one of the most popular 
slogans in pre-war Germany, and was intended to impress people 
as a weighty and even sacred principle. Still it could not have been 
meant literally. For he who prepares war at least facilitates its advent 
by doing so, thus aiming at the possibility of something the very 
contrary of what he pretends to desire. The frequent use, or rather 
misuse, that has been made of this phrase will justify us in our attempt 

to throw some light on the source of this ambiguity. He who desires 
peace as such, for its own sake, the Christian ‘peace on earth’, the 
medieval treuga Dei (‘truce of God’), Kant’s conception of ‘Eternal 
Peace’ or the dreams of many modern disarmament idealists, must of 
necessity decline ‘para bellum’ and instead accept ‘para pacem’, or 
the motto of an English scholar, ‘Si vis pacem, cole amicitiam.’ He, 
too, must decline ‘para bellum’ who is ready to submit himself to 
peace at any price, to a dictated peace, the pax Romana. The decision 
in favour of the ‘para bellum’ manifests the view that ‘peace at any 
price is peace too dearly bought’; it rejects the ‘nonsense of eternal 
peace’ (Treitschke), but aspires to that peace of which the character 
answers to one’s own will and serves one’s own aims as a better means 
than war, that is ‘peace with honour’, as Lord Beaconsfield said after 
the Congress of Berlin in 1878. This, however, is identical with the 
view, that war is to be desired in a case where the assertion of one’s 
own will is incompatible with the maintenance of peace, and that 
the latter is a technical rather than a moral question. Reluctance 
to part with the power of decision between war and peace is one of 
the main features of this will. Rather does it wish to preserve this 
privilege for itself. Therefore the phrase ‘si vis pacem para bellum’, 
when cleared of its intended ambiguity, should read correctly ‘si vis 
decisionem pacis bellique para bellum’. 
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One might, indeed, be able to find an ambiguity in the phrase 
‘para bellum’; ‘to prepare a war’ obviously expresses a spirit of 
aggression; whereas ‘to be prepared for war’, as the phrase may be 
read with equal justification, implies preparedness for a war of 
defence. But does an objective difference actually exist between a 
war of aggression and one of defence? It has been asserted that to 
strike is better than to ward off blows, attack the best means of 
defence, and preventive war a legitimate protection. Has there ever 
in modern times been a people which designated the war it has begun 
as a war of aggression? Can we at all acknowledge as a criterion for 
this difference the judgment of any one of the parties at war? And if 
not, how can an objective criterion be found and made authoritative? 
The times are past of the shield as a means of defence and the bow 
and arrow as the weapons of aggression. And even then one might 
have used the shield for cutting. 

Following the example of his ancestors, William II, like his 
grandfather William I, issued a manifesto on the occasion of his 
accession. This manifesto was addressed ‘To my Army’ and con- 
tained the following phrases: “These are days of sore trial and afflic- 
tion in which God’s decree has placed me at the head of the army 
and it is with deep emotion that I first address myself to my army. 
We belong to one another.’ Only after three days did he issue a 
manifesto “To my people’. But in his speech from the throne in 
parliament in the following week he endeavoured to placate those 
who had taken alarm at his having addressed the army previously 
to the people. Here he said: ‘As regards foreign politics I am deter- 
mined to keep peace with every one, as far as it lies in my power. 
My love for the army will never lead me into the temptation to 
endanger the benefits which the country derives from peace. Ger- 
many is in no need of fresh military glory, nor does she require new 
conquests.’ i 

Did these words actually convey the assurance to the German 
public that they were meant to instil? ‘The reply to this depends in 
the first resort on the quality of the peace promised by the Kaiser. 
Was it Christian peace that the Kaiser had in view, or was it peace 
as a matter of mere expediency and thus the power of deciding be- 
tween war and peace? The answer is unequivocal, for the Kaiser 
himself enumerates the purposes for which either peace or war may 
be the means: benefit for the country, or need for fresh military 
glory and the necessity of new conquests; further, he designated the 
‘maintenance of peace’ as a matter of his ‘power’, thus manifesting 
his resolve to bring to bear his own power of decision in the question 
of peace. By the way, in that period of international relations 
the conception of peace can probably be found only in this latter 
significance. | 

For a thriving state, however—and Prusso-Germany was that in 
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1888 without a doubt—peace is an incomparably more delicate means 
of asserting its will than war. In war the primary aim is to break and 
destroy the will of the opponent, while in peace this foreign will 
requires understanding and even courting. The constructive work 
of peace sets the politician a difficult task of adaptation which is 
absent in destructive war. In respect of his own aims and aspirations, 
the point of issue in war is the alternative of defeat or victory; 
while, in peace, it is the choice, within an immeasurable multitude 
of nuances, ranging from the assertion of his own will to entire 
adaptation to the foreign will, of a solution which is still tolerable for 
himself and yet does not overtax the patience of his adversary. 
This requires from the politician the clearest comprehension and 
knowledge both of what has to be unconditionally demanded and of 
what can actually be attained, both through perseverance in his 
task and the strictest limitation to it. 

The general outer circumstances in our fast-living time with its 
various, rapid and sudden changes were in themselves not at all 
favourable to the realization of a policy of peace based on ‘para 
bellum’. They were especially aggravated by the difficulties with 
which William II found himself faced on his accession. The inveter- 
ate tradition of Prussian policy being to regard war not as an extra- 
ordinary but as an ordinary means of regulating external relations, 
the new ruler might well have been tempted to adopt this policy 
as a guide, the more so, since he held in the highest reverence the 
tradition of his house; he had inherited its predilection for the army 
which had but recently covered itself with glory, and military glory 
must have been welcome to his youthful temper. Moreover, Bis- 
marck had already set the stage for him by creating an atmosphere 
of military obedience around him, thus rendering him impervious 
to any idea of adapting himself to the will of others or of setting limits 
to his own desires. 

But even if the Kaiser was able for the moment to resist this 
temptation, might not the time come sooner or later when the ‘need 
for new conquest’ was no longer opposed to the ‘good of the country’, 
but, on the contrary, became requisite for its realization? The 
Kaiser himself declared hardly two years later: ‘I see in the people 
and country committed to my care a talent and—as it says in the 
Bible—it is my duty to increase it.’ The constitution of the Reich, 
however, this instrument of the political shaping of will, cut to the 
gigantic measure of Bismarck’s personality, must have proved less 
governable in the inexperienced hands of the young Kaiser than it 
had been in the experienced ones of the proven chancellor and may 
well have mastered and forced the will which it was intended to 
serve. Then the ‘need of fresh military glory’ might easily offer 
itself as a welcome expedient. The preparations for war as such 
could, from having been a tool of the political power of decision, 
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well become its lord and master if the will called on to decide lacked 
the necessary strength. The young Kaiser himself was caught in 
the hapless self-delusion that ‘good intentions are sufficient to secure 
a prosperous reign’. But there exists nothing indeed that is more 
harmful to good success than a good will combined with poor 
abilities. | 

What could the young Kaiser learn from Bismarck’s conduct of 
the state since 1871? 

It was the thesis of the supremacy of external politics which charac- 
terizes Bismarck’s political conduct not only until the foundation 
of the Reich but also subsequently. This is where he fundamentally 
differed from the political attitude of his original internal opponents, 
the members of the liberal people’s movement, as well as from the 
practice of the English government as seen by Bismarck. In his 
opinion, internal politics lost their own value in a growing measure 
and became ever more a mere means of external politics. Kant, in 
his Metaphysics of Ethics under the heading ‘Public Law’ elaborates 
the idea that the state, in view of the ‘common interest of all to 
be protected by the law, is called the common wealth, but in relation 
to other nations it is called a power’ (potentia). Bismarck made 
effective the second part of this theory. Already in 1849 he had 
declared that ‘the only healthy foundation for a great state is selfish- 
ness in the state’. Since 1871 he had conducted external politics 
in accordance with this principle, that is as power politics, as ‘armed 
politics of great Powers’, for which even while peace is maintained 
preparedness for war signified the most suitable means of assertion. 
In respect to the decision between peace and war in Europe Bismarck 
possessed the ‘power’, of his own possession of which William II 
was uncertain. ‘This power the chancellor exercised in favour of 
maintaining peace, based on the ‘system of the great European 
alliances, a remarkable arrangement of international checks and 
balances .. .’, and thus ‘by a balance, not by a concert, of power... 
by competing armaments’ (H. ‘Temperley). In other words Bismarck 
proceeded in a way which has certainly nothing in common with the 
idea of ‘Eternal Peace’, but which presupposes the preparedness 
for war, ‘para bellum’. 

But Bismarck knew something that Kant did not know and could 
not learn from theory, namely, that for a unified policy a unified 
principle is necessary. One cannot at the same time conduct external 
politics in the interests of power, and internal politics in the interests 
of the maintenance of the rule of law. Rather does that sphere of 
politics to which supremacy is assigned furnish the principle for 
the whole field of politics. Obviously the principle of power was 
highly congenial to Bismarck’s own character; but his adoption of it 
for domestic politics was equally due to his recognition of the 
objective demand for unified principles in politics. 


if 
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The principle of power on the basis of preparedness for war 
found adherence within a wide sphere of internal politics, namely 
in the domain of the army. Bismarck himself had contributed a 
decisive share to establishing the position of the army in the centre 
of the state; and the influence emanating from this central position 
continued to permeate the entire extent of the state. The principle 
of military obedience that reigned there was nothing else than the 
reverse side of the eminent power of a supreme commander who 
could choose from a multitude of means leading to the very annihila- 
tion of the will of his inferiors. But Bismarck had himself rendered 
the handling of this instrument of power more difficult by allowing 
the army organization and army command to stay outside the 
domain of the constitutional chancellor and prime minister. Thus 
concerning the army he was faced with the task of indirectly asserting 
his will so as to maintain international peace, that is by exerting influ- 
ence on the Kaiser as supreme war lord. Now, his desire for peace 
or rather for the power of decision between peace and war made it 
expedient not only to maintain but even to intensify preparedness 
for war. Thus in 1874 the peace strength of the army was consider- 
ably increased. ~The memory of the three last important wars was 
still alive in the minds of all Germans, and the army naturally was 
consumed with the desire to manifest again and again the high 
qualities for the display of which it had had occasion in the past. 
The fresh increase in their numerical strength could only fire in 
them the belief in their superiority and thus the will to assert this 
superiority. It was not too difficult to find an opportunity for this 
if one wanted to. In 1875 Russia and England made an offer of 
mediation between Germany and France, which caused alarm in 
Germany; the presidency of MacMahon, who had himself fought 
against Germany as an army commander and who favoured catholic 
monarchy which Bismarck disliked, was viewed with distrust. 
Germany also looked askance at the rapid economic and financial 
recovery of France and refused to be represented at the Paris World 
Exhibition of 1876; from 1882 the French League of Patriots pro- 
pagated the idea of revenge. In 1886, the French army having mean- 
while been considerably increased, France’s war minister, Boulanger, 
concentrated strong forces on the eastern frontier of France, and, 
. after a frontier incident with Germany, continued to make political 
trouble even after his dismissal from office. In Germany these 
events were taken to be the symptoms of a revival of the idea of 
revenge in the French nation. But Bismarck, who after 1871 
repeatedly professed to oppose preventive war, succeeded again 
and again in pinning the Prussian army down to the task which he 
had assigned to it, namely that of a mere instrument of his policy 
of decisive influence on European peace. 

The army, however, was not the only factor with which Bismarck 
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had to reckon in his domestic politics. In 1871 he himself gave the 
German Reich the form of a constitutional state. Liberalism and 
civic pride, it is true, had to give way very much to the army and to 
its principle of military obedience. But at two points there still 
existed bastions which might yet be able to safeguard the ‘common 
interest of all to be protected by the law’ against the assault of power 
politics. These were the press and the parliaments, especially the 
Federal parliament, the Reichstag. 

Bismarck was by no means well disposed towards the press. ‘My 
respect for the noise of the newspapers has never been great,’ he 
declared. But as a rule he did not proceed too rigorously against the 
‘demand for emotionalism in the press’. The German press in his 
time was indeed neither as highly developed nor as influential as 
that of western Europe; political reports frequently lacked authenti- 
city and originality. In his speeches to parliament Bismarck rarely 
missed an opportunity of indulging in sarcastic remarks against the 
‘Catilinarian existences’ of the left liberal and other opposition 
papers. ‘Any press lubber who jaws against the government is right,’ 
he declared in his memoirs. But still he was convinced of the necessity 
of criticism and that it could only be practised by a free press. 
Therefore the press law of 1874 can fairly be called liberal; its chief 
merit was to have done away with the preventive police measures 
against the press. Some time later, on the other hand, two liberal 
demands of old standing were denied fulfilment, namely the demands 
that press offences should be subject to jury trial and that the 
obligation of publishers and editors to give evidence in such cases 
should be abolished. Bismarck did not even shrink from adopting 
certain extraordinary laws. The so-called Anti-Socialist Law of 1878 
gave power to the police to suppress social democrat newspapers 
and other printed matter. Moreover, a great number of papers 
of the very best reputation were open to the influence, direct or 
otherwise, of Bismarck’s government, although he repeatedly denied 
the existence of a government press. The chancellor also disposed 
of a fund for the maintenance or support of those literati who wrote 
in the interest of the government. It was called the ‘reptile-fund’ by 
liberals, copying an expression Bismarck himself was in the habit of 
using for political intriguers. 

In respect to the Reichstag Bismarck’s position was two-faced. 
He had himself created it as a constitutional collaborator. But, 
wherever he encountered in it an opinion contrary to his own, he 
regarded it as an enemy to be fought against and if necessary to be 
annihilated. The phrase which he wrote down at the age of twenty- 
three: ‘I will make music the way I think it should be, or none at all,’ 
had lost none of its validity for him at the age of sixty. According 
to this he distinguished in the Reichstag between ‘enemies of the state’ 
‘nihilist factions’, and ‘friends of the state’ or parties ‘which preserved 
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the state’. At the outset he hardly encountered any difficulties in the 
Reichstag, since with the assistance of the National Liberals he could 
always manage a willing majority. This alliance was subjected to a 
test on the same issue on which the Old Liberals of the Prussian 
Landtag of almost a dozen years before had had to prove them- 
selves, namely on the military budget. Also this time the result 
was not much better than before, that is, it came to a compromise, 
one, however, which was regarded as tolerable by the government. 
The above-mentioned law of 1874 regarding the peace strength of 
the army was to fix this strength once and for all at a proportion of 
one per cent of the entire population. Now the ‘parties which pre- 
served the state’ certainly realized the importance of the fullest 
preparedness for war in order to carry out external power politics. 
But they also believed in their duty to defend the validity of the 
constitution, of the ‘public law at home’ as the champions of which 
they had been elected. Above all they believed that the right of the 
Reichstag to determine the peace strength of the army every year 
anew by the budget law should not be renounced. Here lay the 
only possibility the Reichstag had of asserting its love of peace in 
respect to international relations, at least indirectly, by restriction 
of the peace strength of the army, since otherwise both the command, 
as well as the organization of the forces, the essential principles of 
foreign politics and the decision between peace and war would be 
outside its competence. Thus a focal point of the entire field of 
politics had been touched upon. Bismarck threatened to lay down 
office if the law demanded by the government should be refused 
acceptance, and the Reichstag decided on a compromise which in its 
main points answered to the desires of the government. This, the 
so-called Septennate Law, granted the proportion of the peace 
strength of the army demanded by the government, but at first for 
a period of seven years only. By this concession, the Reichstag had 
suffered a severe blow to its right of budgetary control. In such an 
important issue as the military budget this right was formally 
considerably limited, but actually it was as good as abolished. 
When the Septennate Law expired in 1880 it was extended for 
another seven years, but this time not with the support of the 
National Liberals alone, as the latter had meanwhile forfeited the 
favour of the chancellor and were weakened by secessions as well 
as by attacks on the part of the government on the occasion of new 
elections, but with the help of a party coalition of which they only 
formed a minority. But when in 1887 the Reichstag wanted to grant 
the extension of the Septennate which, moreover, was to increase 
the army strength by ro per cent, for only three years, thus trying at 
least partly to re-establish its right of budgetary control, Bismarck, 
this time, instead of threatening retirement, caused the Reichstag to 
be dissolved. He issued the electoral slogan of ‘national danger’, with 
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the good result for him that the National Liberals joined the Con- 
servatives and ruefully returned to the Septennate, granting at the 
same time a further increase in armament. 

But the significance of the Septennate exceeded by far its con- 
stitutional and budgetary importance. A strong bastion of resistance 
had capitulated before the advancing power principle of external 
politics. The citizens represented by the Reichstag lost every right 
of interference with military preparations. These became entirely 
dependent on the love of peace of the personality in charge of the 
government. As soon as a desire to make war replaced the love of 
peace in that personality, there existed no longer any constitutional 
organ to represent purely and unreservedly the principle of ‘main- 
taining the rule of law’, the ‘good of the country’. 

The reduction of its constitutional and moral significance which 
the Reichstag had suffered at its own hands by accepting the Sep- 
tennate Law was enhanced by the chancellor, who henceforward 
in issues of internal politics disdained altogether to acknowledge its 
will—represented in the leading party—but only availed himself of 
alternating party coalitions in order to assert his own will in politics. 
While exploiting to the full his position of power and disregarding 
any personal convictions, he played the parties out against each 
other or split and weakened them in new elections, and brought 
about or disrupted party coalitions. In this game with and against 
the parties, two of them played a special réle, the so-called ‘red’ 
and the ‘black’ internationals, i.e., the Social Democrats, and the 
Centre Party, the political representative of the German catholics. 
In Bismarck’s eyes, they were the prototype of what he called the 
‘enemies of the state’; he thought himself attacked by them, or 
rather made himself believe this, in order better to fight, one may 
even say, persecute them. The persecution of the Social Democrats 
set in about 1874; two attempts on the life of the Kaiser in 1878 
resulted in the issuing of the Anti-Socialist Law, which, in con- 
formity with Bismarck’s tendency to split opposing political parties, 
aimed at crushing party organization and destroying its leaders, 
while winning the broad masses over to the ‘nationalist way of 
thinking’. But the party offered a united front to persecution and 
preserved this unity, although the law, restricted as to time, was 
repeatedly extended and was not repealed until 1890. Bismarck could 
never achieve an understanding with the ‘reds’, although the liberal 
press actually reproached him for ‘flirting’ with them; but he did 
reach an agreement with the other ‘enemy of the state’, the ‘blacks’. 
He at first regarded their party as the rallying point of the ‘gross- 
deutsche’ elements inimical to Prussia. The struggle against the 
‘blacks’, the so-called Kulturkampf, began already in the early 
’seventies and was carried on by the government with increasing 
vehemence for a number of years, the climax probably being the 
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introduction of obligatory civil marriage. But since here, too, all 
attempts at splitting the party remained futile, the government, in 
1878, called off the struggle. Already in 1879 an understanding was 
achieved on the ground of which the Centre allowed itself to be used 
as an instrument for Bismarck’s new economic policy. To examine 
this policy 1s our next task. 

With the foundation of the new Reich, commerce and industry 
had made a swift and unparalleled advance. Bismarck’s successes in 
external politics inspired the business world with extraordinary 
optimism; the five milliard francs which France had to pay in 
reparations was seeking profitable investment. The ‘years of 
(business) foundations’ in Germany brought in their wake a feverish 
spirit of speculation, to be followed, in 1874, by a severe economic 
crash. In order to set industry in motion again it seemed requisite, 
not only to secure the home markets, but also to seek sales abroad, 
thus laying the foundation for the development of Germany as an 
exporting country. And at the same time Germany, owing to her 
rapidly increasing population and the immense migration of labour 
from the country into the urban factories, was in a position in which 
she would soon be compelled to import agricultural products in 
great quantities. The ability of German industry to compete in 
the world market was just as doubtful as that of German agriculture 
to compete with foreign products at home. Prussia had been the 
first German state to adopt economic liberalism, and thus the North 
German Confederacy and the German Reich of the first years had a 
leaning towards free trade and were very moderate in the imposition 
of customs and indirect taxation. While the Conservative Party 
representing landed property demanded the protective duty on 
agrarian products, the National Liberals continued to adhere to 
free trade, one of the main points in their programme. It is over this 
question that they fell out with Bismarck, after even the bait of a 
seat in the cabinet had failed to make them change their minds. 
Bismarck tried in vain to increase the income of the Reich by 
establishing a system of imperial railways through the purchase by 
the Reich of all private lines and the transfer to it of the railways 
belonging to the individual states. But all he could achieve was the 
acquisition by the Prussian state of the private railways of Prussia. 
So he resorted to the imposition of customs, indirect taxation, and, 
if possible, state monopolies for the finances of the Reich, as the 
revenues from direct taxation were reserved for the individual 
states. The consequence was that the adoption of a protection 
policy in 1879, so decisive a factor in the development of commerce 
and industry, had not been brought about nor even advocated by 
the National Liberals, the foremost representatives of these interests. 
On the contrary this policy must be ascribed rather to the Conser- 
vatives and the Centre Party in opposition to the votes of the National 
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Liberals. For it was partly with this object in view that Bismarck 
had called off the ‘Kulturkampf’. Bismarck, in his turn, justified 
this playing with the will of the Reichstag and of the German people 
represented by it with the following words, which reveal him to be 
influenced by the Prussian tradition of ‘nothing by the people’: 
“Let us first create a structure united by the tie of nationality, then 
ask me for my opinion as to the way in which to decorate the house 
with more or less constitutional furniture.’ 

A close examination of the context may lead us to the view that 
the adoption of protection is the first beginning of the movement 
in Germany towards economic self-sufficiency (autarchy) invoked 
already in Fichte’s Geschlossener Handelsstaat (‘Closed Commercial 
State’) and thus also the beginning of the re-orientation in the 
direction of a war-economy. It follows that Bismarck’s power 
politics created also in this field a foundation for military prepared- 
ness, on which he could base his influence on the international 
decision between peace and war. On the other hand, it can be 
maintained that during his term of office the German economy 
neither was nor aspired to be a military economy in the modern 
sense, though the great armament factory of Krupp employed 
21,000 workers in 1887, and Ehrhardt founded the ‘Rhenish Metal 
and Machine Factory’, the ‘guns and shells of which were sold in 
Germany and abroad’, in 1889. But these latter were an entirely 
subordinate factor within the sphere of the German economic 
system; also the idea of extending the export trade in colonial 
possessions or political spheres of influence found but few serious 
adherents in the world of business and was by no means furthered 
but rather checked by Bismarck. Regarded as a whole, German 
business under Bismarck was no doubt peace-loving. ‘True, its love 
was not for peace for its own sake, not for the ‘nonsense of eternal 
peace’. Ideals, since 1848, found little appreciation in German 
internal politics, and hardly any in German commercial circles. But 
at that time for the business world, peace proved a more appropriate 
means than war. ‘The possibilities of development and extension 
offered by peace showed no sign of decrease but rather seemed in- 
exhaustible. War would have meant a considerably greater risk 
from which an adequately greater gain could not have been expected. 
The gains of peace without the risk of war seemed preferable to 
the perhaps greater but certainly far riskier gains of war. How- 
ever, even if opinion in business circles had been different, 
it would not have exercised any influence on the decision 
between war and peace as long as the ‘pilot’ Bismarck was at 
the helm. Even though his own financial interests may have 
deepened his understanding of the desires of business, still 
business as a votary of war would probably not have been able 
to assert itself in this decision. 
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Let us now turn again to William II, who wished to take from 
Bismarck’s hand the government of the Reich as well as his influence 
on international politics. 

While affecting in no way the position of the chancellor by an 
unlawful change of the constitution, William II, by his choice of 
seemingly manageable and weak-willed personalities for this office, 
tried to take the reins of government in his own hands, to be ‘his 
own chancellor’, as Bismarck had foreseen. The powerful position 
of the Prusso-German crown which Bismarck had defended and 
secured in the constitutional conflict about the reorganization of the 
army, in the diplomatic preparation of his wars, through his clever 
post-war politics, and through his struggles in the Reichstag, put 
this Kaiser, who more than any other was convinced of his mission 
‘by the Grace of God’, in a position to lead a noisy and arrogantly 
emphasized ‘personal régime’. The ‘new policy’, however, brought 
—if we disregard an attempted approach to the social-democrat 
electorate, which was soon dropped—as the only permanent inno- 
vation the intensified self-importance which the Kaiser displayed, 
without actually increasing his power. 

On no account can one speak of William II as having decided to 
reverse Bismarck’s principle in politics, as one would have expected 
from the words of the manifesto “To my army’, where he pronounced 
himself in favour of ‘the good of the country’, disclaiming ‘fresh 
military glory’ and ‘new conquests’. But one might well ask oneself 
whether the new Kaiser would be capable, as Bismarck had been, of 
keeping in the firm grip of his power the conduct of politics, whether 
in that case he would be capable of preserving the influence which 
Bismarck had had on the international decision between peace and 
war, thus placing military preparedness in the service of a firm and 
secure love of peace, as he had promised to do in his speech from the 
throne to the Reichstag. 

The personal influence, which the chancellor had had to give 
up on his leaving office, the monarch soon had to share with cliques 
and individuals belonging to officialdom and the court, who, invisible 
from the outside, brought their will into play anonymously and 
from a hidden place, thus without incurring any responsibility. 
Here we find men who substituted for loyalty to their king and for 
the bondage to the political will of others, so typical of the Prussian 
officials, their own desire to assert themselves. Baron Holstein of 
the Foreign Office and the court official Prince Philipp zu Eulenburg 
provide the best-known examples of a type of individuals who were 
to become a great danger to the continuance of the Monarchy. 
Officialdom in general tended ever more to become a ruling bureau- 
cracy. In his struggle with the ‘Geheimriate’ Bismarck had still 
succeeded in keeping down their desires and in making them 
mere tools of his own political aims. Under William II, however, 
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bureaucracy adopted a policy of its own and criticized and thwarted 
the policy of the constitutional organs, so increasing its own activity 
that the latter became an end in itself. The information which the 
Kaiser received on the internal and especially on the external situa- 
tion was frequently insufficient, biased, belated, or incorrect; he 
then decided on steps which did not fit the situation in question; 
or he was even forced to do things against his will; and finally, in 
case of a failure, the chancellor, who was the person constitutionally 
authorized to cover him before the public and the parliament, 
failed to do so. ‘The attitude of feigned submissiveness combined 
with real contempt became even more apparent in his entourage 
and hence spread in broad circles of the population. There were 
now not only open ‘enemies of the state’, but also persons who in 
appearance obliterated themselves in reverence before his personality 
and the symbols that stood for it, while they at the same time extended 
the personal antipathy they felt for him to a rejection of the system 
he represented and finally of any strong power in the state. The 
rejection of a ‘personal régime’ became a general battle-cry, rallying 
people of the most varied shades of party belief in one common 
invisible front. | 

A decisive change also took place in the relation between the 
monarch and the military, in respect to which he had declared on 
his assumption of power: ‘We belong to one another.’ William IJ, it 
is true, had emphasized and placed in the centre of attention the 
military element of his position as strongly as any other Prussian 
monarch had done before him. All external symptoms gave witness 
that here more than ever in the history of Prussia the monarch and 
the army had become a living and direct unity. But in reality under 
William IT this relation became so indirect, impersonal and rigid as 
almost entirely to remove the army from the influence of the mon- 
arch’s will in the decisive question of its employment in war. What 
was to decide its employment in war was not a being of flesh and 
blood but one of paper—the Schlieffen Plan. The author of this 
was the chief of William II’s Great General Staff for fifteen years; 
in this capacity he drafted the plan which bears his name for the 
employment of the army in a two-front war. The plan was laid 
down in 1905 and was up to the beginning of the war of 1914, except 
for some elaborations and extensions, slavishly followed. Its essential 
points were the attack on France by way of Belgium violating the 
guaranteed neutrality of that country, and the war of delay against 
Russia. The plan was decisive not only for the strength of the army 
in war and in peace, but also for the quality of the military training, 
armament, the construction of roads, waterways, and strategical 
railway communications, and for the building of fortifications, all 
of which were included in the planned movements of defence and 
offence. According to the constitution the chancellor and the 
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Reichstag had no say in the organization and direction of the army; 
by the Septennate (later Quinquennate) Law the Reichstag had 
divested itself, in a large measure, even of the financial influence on 
its formation. Through the Schlieffen Plan, however, a considerable 
part of the war plan ceased to be subjected to the monarch’s power 
of decision despite his leadership of the army and his power of 
decision between peace and war. The designation ‘General Staff 
Government’ (H. Temperley) became a fatal reality. The Schlieffen 
Plan is undoubtedly a plan of aggression, at best it may be called a 
conditional plan of aggression. Even if the difference between a war 
of aggression and one of defence, between weapons of aggression 
and those of defence, may be difficult to establish, a plan for aggression 
can never be one for defence. The Schlieffen Plan, moreover, is a 
plan of aggression taking into account the remotest possibilities. 
Such a plan is indeed far more than the demonstration of a possible 
attack, it is actually the instigation to a real attack. It is, according 
to the words of Clausewitz, ‘the best means of raising the spirit of a 
nation’. It ceases to be a mere preparation for war, but constitutes 
already a part of the decision in favour of beginning war. ‘The 
army as representatives of preparedness for war had laid their hands 
on the power to decide between peace and war and the hands of 
the monarch and his constitutional advisers were to prove unable 
to ward them off. The chancellor at the beginning of the War of 
1914-18, Bethmann-Hollweg, reports: ‘In preparing the war the 
political measures were to be shaped according to the requirements 
of the plan for the campaign, which latter was declared unalterable. 
To secure its success the passage through Belgium was indispensable. 
Political and military considerations clashed at this point. The chief 
of the General Staff declared the military necessity to be absolute. 
I had to resign my views to his.’ 

But the army under William II was not the only instrument of 
war of which the German Reich disposed. Under his reign another 
instrument was added to it—the Navy. The Kaiser himself energeti- 
cally advocated its creation, he emphasized again and again ‘the 
bitter need of sea power’, spoke of ‘Neptune’s trident, which must 
rest in the hand of Germany’, and declared that Germany’s future 
lay on the water. ‘The German Navy was called into existence and 
further developed by a man who combined in his person an extra- 
ordinary amount of strategical, organizing, and diplomatic ability, 
Alfred v. Tirpitz, one of the most influential personalities under the 
reign of William II. Basing his plans on the two Navy Bills of 1898 
and 1900, which for their realization demanded an expenditure of 
many millions of marks, he created the German High-Seas Fleet, 
which gave Germany the position of the second greatest sea power in 
the world. This together with the new arms, weapons, and fortifica- 
tions in connexion with the Schlieffen Plan made the problem of the 
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demand for material in military concerns more conspicuous even 
than that of man-power. 

In order to provide this supply of military material, the govern- 
ment turned to the citizens with two demands. In the first place, 
the military expenses which had been extraordinarily augmented by 
the growing demand for material were to be covered by a considerable 
increase in taxation, A number of new sources of taxation had to be 
made accessible, down to the special tax for the ‘contribution for 
defence’ (Wehrbeitrags-Sondersteuer) of one milliard marks in the 
spring of 1913, which was to be paid in addition to the current 
taxes. Further, the growth and specification of the military materials 
necessitated ever more and more thé assistance and the initiative 
of private enterprise for their manufacture and delivery and business 
responded to this need by increasing to an unheard-of degree the 
output of iron ore and steel. In connexion with this the prestige 
of the upper bourgeoisie was in the ascendant as well. ‘The monarch 
included its representatives in his personal entourage. The wealthy 
bourgeois, more snobbish than ever, stood by the side of the aristo- 
crat. If this personal appreciation represented an important stimulus 
to undertake the required tasks, the prospect of material gains was 
also present in their motives. The protection of the growing: over- 
seas trade and the safeguarding of the newly acquired overseas 
colonies apparently justified the esteem awarded to the Navy even 
in time of peace. There was now more willingness to incur the 
greater risk of trading abroad and large sums were invested outside 
the country. Tirpitz made these undertakings more palatable by 
the ‘idea of risk’ propagated by him, saying that the construction 
of the German Navy first had to overcome a period of danger, but 
that after its lapse England would no more take upon herself the risk 
of attacking Germany. Also armament production for the standing ° 
army now employed a greater portion of industry, the larger profits 
it yielded making an ever-growing appeal to ever-growing circles. 
The replacement of personal responsibility by irresponsible joint- 
stock companies in business had bad effects not only economically 
but also morally. Industrial profits could not fail to excite the envy 
of landed property who demanded higher protective duties on the 
importation of corn, even a state monopoly for it, a state control 
over the corn trade, and at the same time privileges in the export 
of their own products. In wide circles of business, however— 
probably least in the world of banking and finance—the conception 
gained a footing that war was bound to bring greater orders for 
armaments and increased profits, while ultimate success seemed 
certain beyond any doubt in view of the efficiency and the splendid 
equipment of the army. These considerations divested the prospect of 
war of many of its horrors; the menace of war would now have caused 
much less displeasure than general disarmament, such as was 
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suggested by Russia at the first conference at The Hague, and by 
Britain at the second, both of which proposals were rejected by 
Germany. The Emperor’s words: ‘A sharp sword is the best form 
of disarmament,’ were hailed by Business. 

The question must remain unanswered whether the rampant 
will for overseas trade and the development of armaments had been 
implanted in the German business world by Tirpitz, ot whether, 
conversely, this will originated in the commercial mind and then 
furthered and favoured the construction of the Navy. At any rate 
it can be maintained that both wills have kindled each other with 
the effect of preparing for war the German mind and the economic 
system alike. Besides the formation of cliques around the Kaiser 
and the subterranean working of the Schlieffen Plan under him, we 
also observe the rise, in the periphery of business circles, of indepen- 
dent, anonymous, and irresponsible elements, who were pro-war in — 
attitude while disregarding the Kaiser’s will in this respect. 

But there is yet another place where anonymous elements played 
a part in the shaping of politics. We need hardly mention that the 
monarch was not favourably inclined towards parliament. He 
abused the Reichstag as a ‘miserable gang’, called the parties of the 
left ‘unpatriotic outcasts’. The Kaiser, himself a blind believer in 
progress, declared: ‘I will endure no pessimists. ‘The man who will 
not join with me in the work, out with him! Let him go and seek 
another fatherland elsewhere’; one of his aristocratic paladins went 
unreprimanded for voicing his opinion that ‘the Kaiser ought to have 
authority to order a lieutenant and ten men to close up the Reichstag 
any time it grew refractory’. In fact the ‘new policy’ of William II 
had no easy position as regards the Reichstag. It was not that civic 
pride and genuine liberalism had revived again in that body; the 
rejection of the ‘personal régime’ had its chief reason in the fact 
that the failures in foreign politics which resulted had to be com- 
pensated by increasing expenses for the strengthening of the army. 
This situation was illuminated lightning-like by the Kaiser’s public 
promise, on the occasion of the Daily Telegraph interview of 1908, 
no more to interfere personally with the policy of the responsible 
organ; but this did not cause any change in the situation. The 
political parties became more and more the representatives of the 
economic and social interests of certain spheres of the population, 
such as industry, agriculture, the middle classes, the workers. To 
defend the cause of these groups, who often stood in bitter strife 
against each other, became their business, and over it they frequently 
forgot that it was their task to defend the aims of the entire people. 
This attitude became conspicuously irritating in the treatment of 
the ever more important questions of customs and taxations. Even 
the Conservatives opposed the government when the latter proposed 
the imposition of death duties and when it planned the construction 
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of a canal menacing the prices of agricultural products. It 1s charac- 
teristic of the weakness of the government in parliament that the 
Centre, less restrained by economic considerations than the other 
parties, became one of its most important parliamentary supports. 
And even the collaboration of the Social Democrats was invited in 
1914 by the rallying-cry of the monarch: ‘I do not know of any 
parties, henceforth I only know Germans!’ 

This importance attributed in parliament to economic and social 
questions did not by any means, however, imply that the national 
question had disappeared from political life. True, the question of 
the objective foundation of the national consciousness was provision- 
ally answered by the creation of the unity of the German people 
under a unified political power in the new German Reich. But the 
essential elements of this consciousness, self-assertion, and success 
in the teeth of an adversary, did not allow it to come to rest. Its 
activity within the body of the state was to have chiefly destructive 
effects from now on. The unfortunate objects of this activity were 
mainly the Poles resident in the territory of the Reich. The national 
fight against them initiated already by Bismarck, was carried on partly 
in the domain of culture, especially by forcing on them the German 
language to be taught at their schools. However, according to the 
general tendency of the time, the point of gravity in this struggle 
was placed in the field of business. In the first place the settlement 
of German peasants in the districts inhabited by the Poles was 
encouraged by considerable subsidies which caused great expense 
to the state. In 1908 an Expropriation Bill was carried by the 
government empowering the Land Commission to buy whatever 
it needed at its own price. Similarly, measures of violence were not 
stinted in nationalizing the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine, though 
these measures were intermingled with baits and promises, but still 
in 1898 the then chancellor was obliged to admit that: “The men of 
Alsace-Lorraine are French in their views, habits, antipathies, and 
sympathies.’ 

These proceedings were entrusted to the Reichstag only in part. 
The measures against the Poles, for instance, were largely carried 
out by a private association, furthered and subsidized by the govern- 
ment, the Society of the Eastern Marches, or the H.K.T.-Society, 
so called from the initials of its founders. The aversion to parliament 
became even more manifest in the other activity of national con- 
sciousness, that which was concerned with the issues of foreign 
politics, whether it be in the way of political expansion or of econo- 
mic imperialism. Under the reign of William II, less opposed to the 
idea of pan-Germanism than Bismarck, the cultivation of this 
national activity was pursued—at the same time ever more reducing 
the functions of the despised Reichstag and with a view to weakening 
its prestige among the people—by the coleranion: cultivation, and 
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subsidizing of political or economic associations, which extended 
all over the Reich and were intended to include as great a number 
as possible of members. They were to establish an unofficial contact 
between the government and the people, to ascertain and foster 
the national wishes of the latter, and to carry the national will of the 
government—under a disguise if necessary—into the population. 
First of all may be mentioned the Pan-German League (Alldeutsche 
Verband) which was founded with a view to animating German 
national consciousness and conducting an energetic German policy 
of expediency abroad. They propagated the idea that Germany 
‘lived in an epoch which would decide her place as a World Power 
or her Downfall’; therefore ‘efforts for abolition of war, the greatest 
factor in the furtherance of culture and power’ were declared ‘abso- 
lutely immoral’ (F. v. Bernhardi). Associations showing a similar 
spirit were the Reich Warriors’ Association and the Warriors’ 
Association of the different German states for the preservation and 
cultivation of the nationalist and military mind, the German ‘Wehr’ 
association for the intensification of the national idea of ‘Wehr’ 
(defence) in the German people, the Navy League for the awakening 
and cultivation of interest in the importance and tasks of the navy, 
the German Colonial Association for the purposeful furtherance 
of national settlement in German colonies, and Young Germany, 
the centre of all youth organizations on a patriotic basis. In a wider 
sense we must count in this group also the central Associations of 
Industrialists, the economic-political representatives of industry, 
ahd the Society of Landowners, which also gained considerable 
influence in foreign politics. All these associations had—the latter 
in a more veiled form—one aim and purpose in common, namely, 
to weaken the love of peace and prepare the spirits of men for war. 

Bismarck’s power politics, which had involved reserving for him- 
self the decision between peace and war, were succeeded by William 
Il’s politics which lacked determination in either direction, a very 
politics of impotence. Bismarck’s will for power was replaced by an 
incompetent goodwill in politics. If Bismarck dominated, though 
he did not repress, the evil spirits of war, they in turn now assumed 
domination and suppressed impotent resistance. 

In this way the fire-brand was laid at the four corners of the 
German Reich, and ere the ordinary people were aware of the first 
pillars of smoke, the flames had already closed over them. The will 
for war did not rise from the people, but it befell the people. The 
German people did not know what it was to do, it hardly knew what 
it was doing. For most of them preparedness for war was neither 
the way to war nor the way to peace, but simply an exemption from 
the trouble of making political decisions themselves by substituting 
for this subjection to the inexorably hard fist of the war power of 
the state. 
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The Social Democrats began to gain influence. The birth of their 

party in the ‘fifties is connected with the names of Marx and 

Lassalle. The former’s internationalism gained the upper hand 

over the latter’s nationalism. Marx’s Das Capital became the 
bible of the German workers’ movement. 


THUS FAR our contemplation of German history has offered us a 
picture filling the proposed frame in its entire breadth and height, 
without, however, harnessing another dimension, the depth. The 
controversies between the authority and the people about national 
unity and national power, about personal liberty and parliamentary 
constitution, about military obedience and preparation for war offer 
but a surface presentation of historical events. The controversy 
leading into the depth is one which in its origin does not contrast 
man with authority, but rather man with man. It is a controversy 
about the possession of the goods of this world, material and mental. 
It is the social controversy between the haves and the have-nots, 
the satiated and the needy, the social struggle. This struggle is 
carried on between an immeasurable multitude of individuals, 
unnoticed and unobserved, sometimes even without those involved 
being aware of it, manifested in words and deeds, and at times only 
in gestures. 

The social struggle becomes the object of ever-growing attention 
when individuals with the purpose of defending or grasping posses- 
sions join in groups, when these groups comprehend a multitude of 
the members of human society and claim to occupy the thoughts 
and dominate the wills of the latter in an increasing measure. 
Human society may eventually be reduced to more or less homo- 
geneous classes of haves and have-nots and the fight between them 
become the essential content of the development of society. These 
classes may organize themselves, become organically constructed 
societies and in the end authoritative, political combinations. Exist- 
ing authoritative organizations, finally, may interfere in the social 
fight or be drawn into it, shape it with their own means or allow them- 
selves to be shaped by it. The social fight may assume a political 
character, and politics may be drawn into the domain of social 
controversies. 

The object of this struggle 1s material goods, but not these alone. 
The fight is also concerned with the exploitation of maturing pro- 
ducts of nature, the employment of existing raw materials, the 
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transportation of material to places where it is worked into goods. 
The fight, finally, is also one for intellectual goods, for the training 
of faculties and the learning of arts which make possible the exploita- 
tion of nature and the transformation of material; further for those 
intellectual goods of a general character which enlarge, enrich, and 
deepen the human mind, thus giving it the impulses successfully 
to avail itself of practical accomplishments. Intellectual goods are 
possessions, too, which must be defended and the economic value 
of which can be wrenched from one. Access to them can be rendered 
difficult by keeping them secret, and their acquisition is dependent 
on conditions as regards time and money which it is difficult for 
the have-nots to fulfil. 

In accordance with this one can subdivide the contemplation 
of the social struggle of the last hundred years of German history 
into three parts. We shall first consider the formation of the 
class of have-nots, then the struggle of the latter against the 
privileged for material goods and political power and the interven- 
tion of the state in this struggle, and finally the fight for the 
intellectual goods. 

The earliest groups formed in the social controversies of western 
civilization are of a religious nature and are represented by the 
medieval sects of heretics. The Peasants’ War and the subsequent 
unrest in Germany are the first examples on the Continent in modern 
history where classes of men oppose each other as haves and have- 
nots and where the struggle between them forms an essential content 
of social development. The French Revolution with its demand for 
equality before the law made the existing economic inequality appear 
especially crass and insupportable. In 1791, Marat wrote in his Ami 
du peuple: ‘It would be bad business to defeat aristocracy and to 
succumb to plutocracy!’ and later on he said words to the effect that 
equality of political rights must needs lead to equality of enjoyment 
and that only when the latter was achieved would the demands of 
human rights be fulfilled. 

Like so many other ideas of the French Revolution, this thought 
too met with a very receptive attitude on the other bank of the 
Rhine. Here it was in the first place a semi-religious community 
which took it up, the Order of the Illuminati, consisting of ‘intellec- 
tually independent people from all parts of the world, of all classes 
and religions’. In a pamphlet published anonymously in this circle 
the view is expressed that the history of humanity is a history of its 
needs, that the need of liberty rises in opposition to intolerance, 
selfishness, and despotism; finally, that reason must become the only 
guide and law of humanity. The Order was pursued and soon dis- 
banded for its humanitarian tendencies which were aimed at social 
reforms. But its ideas continued to live. They found admittance 
in the group of students’ clubs working for political liberty and 
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national unity of the time following the Wars of Liberation. Their 
extreme wing in 1843 demanded the ‘union of the material interests 
of the people with those of the political revolution’. For this end they 
founded the ‘Society for Human Rights’. But the latter did not 
escape the political spies of Metternich. It was dissolved, its members 
persecuted and arrested or forced to flee abroad. There a ‘German 
Society of Outlaws’ was formed, which ‘besides the creation and 
maintenance of political equality’ also aimed at ‘social equality’. 
A collateral society, the ‘Club of the Just’ in London, consisting, like 
the former, preponderantly of artisans and ex-students, counted 
among its members the tailor Wilhelm Weitling. His pamphlet, 
published in 1838, ‘Humanity as it is and as it ought to be’ turned 
against nationalism, then the basis of the revolutionary movement 
in Germany, and instead sought contact with the idea of humanity 
of the preceding epoch. ‘The universal union of the entire human 
race in a great brotherhood and the removal of all narrow-minded 
conceptions of nationality’ are his basic demands. In respect to the 
social struggle, Weitling declared the purpose of his society to 
be: “equal distribution of work to all, equal enjoyment of the 
goods of the earth, equal education, abolition of the right of in- 
heritance and of private property’. “The capitalists who were not 
occupied with a socially useful task’ were to be deprived of political 
rights. 

Pamphlets of this kind, despite the vigilance of Metternich’s 
police, were smuggled also into the territory of the German Con- 
federation. Here they found a soil all the more fertile for their 
reception because those who suffered severely as a result of their 
destitution, the industrial wage workers, just then began to gain 
distinctive features as a new social class. The capitalistic organiza- 
tion of industry, which began to prevail in England already in the 
eighteenth century, became dominant in Germany only in the 
following century. Then economic production came to fall more and 
more under the sway and guidance of owners of capital, who deter- 
mined the employment and the dismissal of the unpropertied 
worker and acquired the entire product, while paying off the worker 
with his wages. In Germany, as in England, the chief reason for 
this rapid change was the advent of machinery, especially the power 
machine, to take the place of the tool, since the purchase of machinery 
as well as of the sources of power required the disposal of consider- 
able capital. This fact largely restricted the group of persons capable 
of the ownership of an enterprise as compared to the possible 
owners of a trade on a small scale and endowed those owners with 
an unprecedented superiority in respect to the employed. On the 
other hand, the transition from trade production for private orders 
to capitalist production of goods implied the rise of a risk in sale 
almost unknown until then, namely through the necessity of winning 
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buyers. The entrepreneur of capitalism in its beginnings thus had 
the power to exercise pressure on the efficiency and remuneration of 
wage earners and also some reason for doing so, while the latter did 
not dispose of any sufficient means to resist this. For at the beginning 
the labouring class consisted of a multitude of people gathered at 
random and unknown to each other; many of them were social 
failures or dispossessed individuals, such as craftsmen expelled 
from guilds, former peasants who had lost their farms to the greed 
of landed property or through bad harvests, idling receivers of 
charity, and so on. A special object of exploitation were the weakest 
of the weak: women and children. In the Rhineland, one of the seats 
of the earliest capitalist production in Germany, where above all 
spinning mills were established that had to hold their own against 
the English import of yarn, already as early as 1828 no sufficient 
army contingent could be supplied owing to the physical inadequacy 
of the ‘factory children’. This arrested the attention of the govern- 
ment. Investigations showed that the children worked 11-14 hours 
daily, partly also during the night. It was demanded that children 
under nine years of age should not be allowed to work at all, youths 
not more than ten hours a day. However, a resulting government 
regulation met these demands only in part. In Silesia in 1844 the 
weavers. were driven to revolt by their distress, a revolt which was 
beaten down with much loss of blood, and whose participants were 
heavily punished. 

The misery of poverty had thus found an especially crass expres- 
sion in the severance of the industrial wage earner from the disposal 
of the means of production. As an individual he could not resist 
the exploitation by the capitalist entrepreneur. As the above- 
mentioned government regulation shows, the state did not seem to 
intend energetically to defend the interests and the position of the 
workers. Thus the workers were actually driven to unite in self- 
defence and to look for help in their own ranks. In the ’forties, so- 
called ‘communist groups’ were formed at various places of the 
Rhineland, as for instance, at Elberfeld-Barmen and Cologne, 
further in Berlin and Hamburg. These presented natural points of 
contact for the agitation of the ‘Club of the Just’, which invited the 
approach of the former in their search for assistance. Thus this 
Club founded the ‘German Workers’ Education Society’ as an all- 
comprising secret organization, which, however, took a long time 
to grow and in 1846 only counted about 500 members. A number of 
periodicals appeared, the individual communities exchanged numer- 
ous letters and held meetings. At a congress in 1847 the following 
resolution was passed: ‘Communism is a system according to which 
the earth is to be the common property of all men, where all men are 
to work, ‘‘produce’’, according to their faculties, where all men are to 
enjoy, ‘““consume”’, according to their capacities.’ In connexion with 
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the discussion on these theses, the ‘Club of the Just’ developed into 
the ‘Club of Communists’. 

Then came 1848. At its beginning, Karl Marx together with 
Friedrich Engels published the ‘Manifesto of the Communist 
Party’ which ranks as the birth of so-called scientific socialism. 
This manifesto proclaimed the ‘communist revolution’ or ‘workers’ 
revolution’, thus heralding the ‘radical removal of the traditional 
conditions of property’, the ‘rise of the proletariat to become the 
ruling class’, and the ‘centralization of the means of production in 
the hands of the state’. In the course of the revolutionary events of 
that year, Ferdinand Lassalle assumed the leadership of the industrial 
workers of Diisseldorf and endeavoured to assert their wishes in the 
reconstruction of the state which they aspired. In the same year the 
New Rhenish Newspaper was founded in Cologne by a group of 
men of whom Karl Marx carried the greatest weight, soon to be 
joined by Ferdinand Lassalle as a collaborator of almost equal calibre. 
The purpose of the foundation was to stamp the German revolution 
with a socialist character. The years of revolution are also of im- 
portance for the organization and the increase of the politically 
emerging labouring class. In the Rhineland alone there existed 
now at least a dozen ‘Workers’ associations’. The association of 
Cologne counted 7,000 members; also the ‘Workers’ Education 
Society’ of Hamburg was of considerable strength, as well as the 
movements in Berlin and Leipzig. But generally the workers did 
not act independently in the struggle for the German constitution 
but rather as appendages of the radical middle class. 

For the further course of the movement the work and influence 
of the two men whom we have just mentioned, Karl Marx and 
Ferdinand Lassalle, became decisive. Karl Marx, who was seven 
years older than Lassalle combined an exceptionally severe self- 
criticism with a genuine desire for knowledge. Trained in the 
Hegelian method of thinking and basing his theories on this method, 
he nevertheless in contrast to Hegel’s idealistic conception of history 
arrived at a materialist view of the forces determining history and, 
in opposition to Hegel’s unreserved affirmation of the state, at a 
radically revolutionary attitude. Since he did not make a secret 
of his revolutionary frame of mind, he was forced to resign his 
career as a lecturer in philosophy and took up journalism instead. 
But here too his work for an opposition newspaper published in 
Germany stopped after a year through government interference. 
Thus he had lived abroad for the last five years preceding the 
German revolution, wielding his pen in the fight against German 
absolutism and ‘mock-constitutionalism’. At the same time he was 
occupied with theoretical research and the enlargement of his 
knowledge. He arrived at socialism on theoretical grounds, namely, 
based on economic and historical studies and thus was the man to 
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change Socialism from having been an emotional sectarian concern 
to become a scientifically founded mass movement. In 1845, in 
Brussels, he founded a ‘German Workers’ Union’; in Paris he had 
collaborated in the socialist newspaper Vorwérts, later, in Brussels 
in the Deutsche Zeitung, and during the German Revolution in 
the New Rhenish Newspaper, the only paper of the time defending 
the rights of the workers; thus the issue of the ‘Communist Manifesto’ 
was a link in the chain of his public activities as a socialist. The work 
for the German newspaper brought Marx into personal contact with 
Lassalle. 

Lassalle had been destined by his parents to embrace the career 
of a business man. But even as a youth he realized that his vocation 
was to fight for the ‘most sacred interests of humanity’. He left the 
commercial school and began the study of philosophy at the univer- 
sity, hoping that he would one day be able to teach there. Hegel 
and Fichte became the guides of his thinking and he held fast to 
their idealism to the end of his life. In Berlin, in his early twenties, 
a ‘child prodigy’ in the opinion of his professors, he devoted himself 
to the study of the extraordinarily difficult Greek Thinker Heraclitus 
with passionate enthusiasm. In order to complete his education 
and to collect further material for his ‘Heraclitus’ he then travelled 
abroad for some time. On his return to Germany, a little over a 
year before the outbreak of the revolution of 1848, he assumed the 
role of a defender of the rights of one Countess Hatzfeldt who was 
trying to divorce her husband. This réle introduced the Jewish son 
of a merchant family into entirely novel social surroundings. His 
task took him to Diisseldorf, where he had occasion to put into prac- 
tice the socialist views he had acquired during his university studies 
by taking up the cause of the workers of Diisseldorf and by colla- 
borating in the newspaper of which Karl Marx was the editor. 
This task in which he had engaged stood in sharp contrast with his 
bourgeois birth and way of life. The mature personality of Karl 
Marx, who founded revolutionary activity on a solidly forged 
chain of historical and philisophical knowledge, was bound to 
impress the younger combatant, to whom the struggle on behalf of the 
poor against economic exploitation and deprivation of political 
rights seemed to be service to a high ideal and at the same time 
an opportunity of displaying his ability as an agitator. On these 
grounds personal friendship between the two men developed and 
for part of the way they conducted side by side the struggle they 
had taken up. 

When after an existence of about one year the New Rhentsh 
Newspaper had to be discontinued, Marx again left Germany, this 
time for ever, after an attempt at return in April 1861 had failed. 
Soon he took up his permanent abede in London, where for over 
thirty years he lived as an immigrant. For some time he continued 
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personal agitation among the workers, but for the-most part he 
worked at his writing desk. With the German working class he did 
not come into personal contact any more. Lassalle, however, 
continued the struggle in his fatherland, undaunted by persecution 
and arrests. Again and again he admonished the German workers 
as an orator and agitator, teaching them and demanding action. 
Again and again he had to defend before the law his advocacy of 
' the cause of the working class and to struggle against restrictions 
imposed on his campaigns of agitation. At the same time he brought 
to a victorious conclusion the law suit of the Countess Hatzfeldt, and 
completed and published his Heraclitus. He also wrote an historical 
tragedy, Franz von Sickingen, further, a voluminous work, The 
System of Acquired Rights, on a problem of the philosophy of law, 
as well as a great number of smaller pamphlets on questions of 
literature, philosophy, economics, and politics. His correspondence 
was very extensive and shows him to have been entangled in a 
multitude of private legal and financial affairs. 

Already in the ‘Communist Manifesto’ Marx had emphasized the 
international character of the ‘union of the proletarians of all coun- 
tries’ at which he aspired. Now, in London, he proceeded to supply 
this idea with an organization to serve as its foundation. In 1864 
the ‘International Workers’ Association’ was founded in London, 
the constitution and regulations of which were elaborated by Marx 
in subsequent years. The purpose of this association was the 
‘emancipation of the working class by the working class itself’. 
“The dependence of the worker on the holder of the monopolies of 
tools,’ the statute declares, ‘is the foundation of bondage in any 
form,’ therefore ‘economic emancipation is the great goal, the 
political movement a mere expedient’.- So far, according to the 
statute, the emancipation had -failed ‘owing to the absence of a 
brotherly tie of unity among the working classes of the various 
countries’. ‘Emancipation comprising all countries’ was the aim, 
‘revolutionary agitation’ the means of international association. 

Lassalle, who—half republican and half monarchist, but entirely 
a believer in the ‘dynasty Lassalle’, as Bismarck said jocularly— 
still dreamed of the unified German state under the leadership of 
Prussia, thought that the hour for this unification had come at the 
time of the Austro-Italian War. However, he declared that he 
did not raise this political demand for its own sake, but rather from 
a conviction that it would serve the aims of the working class. He 
set hopes on Prussia similar to those which leaders of industry 
entertained fifteen years before. Lassalle demanded that the state 
should intervene in economic life and procure an adequate position 
for the working class. It was his opinion that it was the task of the 
state to achieve the development of humanity towards liberty. A 
short period before Marx’s foundation of the ‘International’, Lassalle, 
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in his ‘Open Reply’ (‘Offenes Antwortschreiben’), elaborated a 
programme which was to become the foundation of the ‘General 
German Workers’ Association’ (‘Allgemeiner deutscher Arbeiter- 
verein’), the ‘first organization of the Social Democrat Party in 
Germany’. Lassalle bases his principle on the “brazen law of wages’ 
(‘ehernes Lohngesetz’) which he had postulated, and which says 
that ‘the average wage in the long run never exceeds the level of 
subsistence necessary to life’. From this miserable condition the 
German workers could only free themselves by becoming their own 
entrepreneurs. Lassalle therefore proposes—professedly, it is true, 
only as a transitory measure—that the workers should voluntarily 
unite in ‘producers’ co-operatives’, to be rendered possible and 
supported by the state through the grant of credits. The state in 
turn would only grant such support if a general direct franchise 
were exercised in it, for only then would the workers command 
sufficient influence to be able to assert their desires. Thus the 
general franchise was obviously the most important political weapon 
for the German worker. ‘Peaceful and legal’ agitation for this right 
of franchise was indeed, according to its constitution, the sole 
purpose of the newly founded workers’ association. This agitation 
is said to have exercised a certain influence on Bismarck’s decision 
in respect to the general franchise for the Reichstag. 

When Lassalle suddenly died in 1864, efforts were started to 
alienate the “General German Workers’ Association’ from its former 
principles and to draw it into the camp of the London ‘Inter- 
national’. The ‘Social Democrat Workers’ Party’, founded at 
Eisenach in 1869, actually recommended to its members to join the 
‘International’. But there were still formulae in its programme 
which expressed Lassallian demands, such as that for ‘the further- 
ance by the state of producers’ co-operatives and the granting of 
credits for these co-operatives’. Furthermore, it demanded the 
‘establishment of a free people’s state’, the ‘abolition of government 
by a class’ and of ‘the existing method of production’. ‘Political 
liberation’ is declared to be the ‘presupposition of economic libera- 
tion’. 

In 1875 (party day at Gotha) Lassalle’s party creation disappeared 
entirely. The direction of the Marxist party had proved to be more 
purposeful, energetic, and mentally agile than the epigones of Las- 
salle. In order to facilitate the absorption of the former adherents 
of Lassalle in the comprehensive organization a compromise was 
drawn up according to which the party, ‘although at first acting 
within the national framework’, should be ‘conscious of its inter- 
national character and its international duties’. Lassalle’s theory of 
the “brazen law of wages’ and of the producers’ co-operatives was 
only mentioned in the new programme of the party. Although the 
resolution of the party day at Gotha had been nothing else but a 
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veiled dropping of Lassalle, Marx opposed this programme sharply: 
“The whole programme, despite all its democratic jingle, is infected 
through and through by the cringing belief in the state of Lassalle’s 
sect.. Among the German Social Democrats Lassallé’s ideas 
receded into the background more and more, while Marx’s political 
thought gained the upper hand in the party, until finally the Erfurt 
programme of 1891 obliterated the last memories of Lassalle by 
accepting Marxian principles on all points. 

How can it be explained that in the struggle for the adherence 
of the German industrial workers in the defence of their interests, 
the materialist, international, revolutionary direction of Marx, 
inimical to the state, won such a complete victory over the idealistic, 
nationalistic, state socialist, state reforming conception of Lassalle? 
Our contemplation of modern German history has shown what an 
important driving force nationalism was in the political will of that 
time, what a strong belief in the idealist attitude in politics could be 
found in the German people in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, what deep roots their belief in the state, nay even worship 
of the state, was able to take, what little ability and inclination they 
had for revolutionary activities. Still in the years before 1891 
opposing forces had been at work. An example of this would be the 
increasing importance granted to economic thought and will in the 
consciousness of the people, as well as the ever-growing tendency of 
the government of the Reich to prevent the rise of any non-military 
self-confidence by the side of military obedience. But it is doubtful 
whether we can count among these opposing forces Bismarck’s 
refusal to allow the new Reich to be founded by the people or under 
their decisive influence, because the military victories had con- 
siderably weakened the impression this rejection had made, had 
perhaps even entirely obliterated it. At any rate, for the period until 
1875 it can be proved with exactness that it was not the objective 
programme of the two movements which won the working class over 
to the side of Marx while alienating it from Lassalle. In 1875 the 
Communist Manifesto proclaiming revolution and internationalism 
had been submitted to the judgment of the public for twenty-seven 
years, the ‘Open Reply’ of Lassalle, defending the opposite opinion, 
for thirteen years. And yet in the time from 1870 to 1875 the number 
of members of Lassalle’s party had increased from 8,002 to 15,322, 
while the Marxists had decreased from 13,147 to 9,121, a develop- 
ment that would have been impossible if the working class had 
objectively approved the programme of Marx without any reserva- 
tion, and entirely rejected that of Lassalle. 

It may be thought possible that the embittered and embittering 
struggle in which the Social Democrats were involved with the 
government of Bismarck was the reason why radical Marxism 
attained a victory over the more moderate views of Lassalle. But 
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on the other hand we must remember that Lassalle and his adherents, 
even before 1870, were exposed to severe restrictions and persecu- 
tions without there resulting any migration of adherents into the 
opposite camp; if this, however, was happening now, we cannot see 
why the same cause should suddenly have an opposite effect. Should 
not, on the contrary, the aggravation of the struggle with the govern- 
ment have been, not the cause, but rather the result of the more 
radical attitude assumed by social democracy, i.e., the increasing 
preponderance of Marxism? The temporal context (Gotha 1875— 
Anti-socialist Law 1878) speaks for rather than against the latter 
supposition. Bismarck, on the other hand, in his attitude towards 
the political parties with which he had to govern, allowed himself 
to be determined far more by expediency than by principles. As 
Prussian premier in 1864 he repeatedly received Lassalle, persecuted 
by Prussian courts of law and police authorities, for the purpose of 
political discussions. He was even suspected by the Liberals of 
sympathy with the Social Democrats. Shortly after the termination 
of the persistent ‘Kulturkampf’ against the party of the centre, he 
won this party for a coalition in the interests of the government and 
thus used it for his purposes. If the state of war with social demo- 
cracy never came to an end, the latter’s extreme attitude may very 
well have been one of the reasons. 

If thus the cause for the victory of Marxism over Lassallianism 
can hardly be found in external circumstances, it lay perhaps in the 
personalities of the two leading men. Marx was a scientific expert, 
especially but not exclusively in the fields of economics and history, - 
an acute and inexorable thinker, investigator, and critic, in wnom 
rational deliberation and action formed an inseparable unity; 
mentally self-reliant and unwilling to make any concessions to the 
thought of others, a brilliant author who preferred to exercise in- 
fluence with the pen rather than with the spoken word, he was little 
inclined to come forward in person and thus to expose himself. 
Lassalle, on the contrary, was a sweeping orator and agitator, at the 
same time a versatile amateur in the most diverse fields, a clever 
man of the world, unbalanced emotionally, full of life, though 
undisciplined, but amiable and.ready to help others; he was a sharp- 
witted author who wrote in an excellent style, always prepared to 
take up literary feuds, but ever constant in the pursuance of the aim 
he had set to himself, ambitious and vain, but at the same time full 
of the highest courage and determination to throw his person into 
the scale of his cause. Franz Mehring, an investigator who is 
acknowledged as the ‘best informed historian of the German social 
democratic movement, highly endowed with literary gifts’, who 
moreover had a great number of personal relations with the leading 
socialists of the time before, made a study of the contrasts between 
the two men and came to the conclusion that ‘even in his faults, 
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Lassalle is nearer to our hearts than Marx in his virtues’. He sees 
in the latter the ‘coldly glittering eye of the snake’, in the former ‘the 
claw of the lion’. In Lassalle’s ‘struggles’ he feels throughout the 
‘wild rage which entirely carried the man away’ and in Marx’s 
polemics only ‘indescribably nagging, petty, secretive, nauseating 
features’. 

At the period contemplated by us Lassalle had been dead for ten 
years, while Marx had lived abroad for over twenty-five years; for 
several years, Lassalle had been occupying a leading and impressive 
place in the midst of the German workers in the political struggle, 
whereas Marx had always addressed the German workers by his 
writings rather than by words. How was it then possible that the 
majority of intelligent minds and far-seeing politicians among the 
socialists placed themselves on the side of Marx and the International, 
leaving or rejecting Lassalle’s nationalism? How could the Marxians, 
slowly but ever increasingly, succeed in gaining for themselves the 
bulk of the politically interested industrial workers and in drawing 
them into the camp of Marx, who, by the way, did not even always 
agree with them? 

There is one factor which unequivocally speaks in favour of 
Marx’s preponderance, and to which Lassalle had nothing of equal 
value to oppose. This factor is a book which not only decisively 
influenced the moulding of the party doctrine, nay even created 
this doctrine in respect of its economic part, but also influenced 
economic thought in general to a very considerable extent. This 
book is the work in three volumes on Das Kapital, the first volume 
of which appeared in 1867 and was intended to be a sort of con- 
tinuation or extension of the Critique of Political Economy, pub- 
lished in 1859. The main point of the work is concerned with 
the problem of economic value, the vital question which the pocr 
industrial wage earner has to settle with the capitalist entrepreneur 
and holder of the means of production. Marx gave the answer to 
this question in penetrating and exhaustive discourses displaying 
great erudition, an answer which logically and comprehensively 
founded the demands of the industrial workers, while thoroughly 
justifying them ethically. His theory says that the profit of the capital- 
ist entrepreneur was based on nothing else but on the fact that the 
worker is paid for only part of the work done by him. Marx does 
not content himself with inferring from this thesis that, since within 
capitalist society the worker receives unjust wages, a new society 
must be founded with just wages. He rather sees in unjust payment 
for labour done the kernel of the capitalist method of production 
and his insight deepens in tracing the effects of this method in a 
multitude of ramifications; he finally comes to the conclusion that 
this injustice must necessarily lead to the collapse of capitalist 
society. 
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Both within the socialist party and especially outside it many 
arguments have been raised against this theory. Marx’s doctrine of 
values has been opposed by the view that the worker did not produce 
values at all, but that the market on the basis of supply and demand 
determined the value of goods. The necessity for the collapse of 
capitalist society has not only been doubted, but counter arguments 
have been produced, and people have thought themselves able to 
prove socialism to be an impossibility. 

In the first decades after its publication Das Kapital produced 
an enormous effect within German and international socialism, not 
only for its contents, but by its very presence. The thesis it presented 
not only served as a teaching for reason, but above all as a dogma 
to be taken up faithfully and as a rallying cry for personal partici- 
pation in the ‘class struggle’. Perhaps the group of socialists who 
studied, pondered, and understood the work was not too large, and 
Marx’s assertion that his Kapital had met with understanding in 
wide circles of the German working class was indeed ‘silly boasting’. 
But if Mehring says that of the 500,000 people who, in 1878, revealed 
themselves as professing the new gospel (by giving their vote in 
favour of the political party advocating it), certainly not 20,000 
were able to spell it, he thereby does not point to a deficiency in its 
propaganda value, but rather to an enhancement in the value as a 
means of agitation of this ‘bible of the working class’, as it has been 
called by a leading social democrat. Also among the German workers 
there have always been some who have read and understood it. The 
name of the first of those who have intellectually mastered it has 
been put on record. He was a tanner by the name of Joseph Dietzgen. 
But many hundreds of thousands have believed in this work and 
stood up for its ideas without having grasped them. ‘Their names are 
forgotten, but the results of their action have survived them and 
will continue to live. 

At any rate it will not be too bold to conclude from this that the 
victor in the struggle against national Lassallianism was not Karl 
Marx but the book Das Kapital, that Lassalle was defeated not by 
a man but by a book and that this book had won the day, not only on 
account of the clear theory it defends, but also, and perhaps chiefly 
on account of the intellectual depth, impenetrability, and inex- 
haustibility which have been ascribed to it. 

This brings us to the indication of the German character given us 
by the controversy between the national and the international 
directions of German socialism. From Luther’s cry “The word they 
must let stay’ through all the manifestations of the literalistic 
attitude of the Germans towards law and justice, down to composi- 
tions such as Mein Kampf, it is the word laid down in books treat- 
ing ‘Weltanschauung’ that is capable, in decisive questions of 
human existence, of taking hold of, dominating and guiding the 
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German people, especially if the books are difficult of understanding 
or even incomprehensible. Not only is there, as W. E. H. Lecky says, 
a ‘curious Teutonic power of framing a picture of the world out of 
formulae and abstract reasoning, to the neglect of some of the most 
patent facts’; but there inheres an even more curious power in the 
creators of these pictures over the German mind, enabling them to 
control and assume leadership of the people. 


Vill 


REVOLUTIONARIES AND SOCIAL 
PENSIONERS 


(1868-1914) 


Of the two weapons of the workers’ movement the political was 
the older and dominated the trade union; but the latter, too, had 
many-sided activities to its credit. The trade union’s tendency 
towards compromise with the existing social order was counteracted 
by extensive strikes. In political life the revolutionary tendency 
was brought to a head by the anti-socialist law and was but little 
attenuated by the introduction of state insurance. 


THE STRUGGLE between Marx and Lassalle for the leadership of 
the German industrial wage worker in his fight against the exploita- 
tion and repression from which he suffered—a fight the ‘history’ of 
which, according to the words of the Communist Manifesto, 
constituted the whole of ‘modern history’—has led to the creation 
of two political parties, which finally united in one, the social demo- 
crat party. Thus it was political warfare that was undertaken by the 
workers constituted in a class, in order to assert their will directed 
against their exclusion from property, especially from the ownership 
of the means of economic production. But the fight for political 
power was not an end in itself to the industrial worker, rather was it 
only a means to the end of victory in the economic class struggle. 
According to the programme of the ‘International Workers’ Assoacia- 
tion’ the political movement was a mere expedient within economic 
emancipation. Lassalle, too, strove towards a general franchise only 
in order to secure for the workers a state subsidy for their producers’ 
co-operatives. Also later, the Marxists regarded ‘political liberation’ 
merely as a ‘pre-condition for economic liberation’ and would not 
admit any other explanation. Lassalle’s Workers’ Association 
intended to unite both tasks, the political as well as the economic, 
in its programme. But, very soon separate organs began to develop 
which endeavoured to take special, preferably independent, command 
of the furtherance of economic interests, especially the introduction 
of the most favourable possible conditions for work. These were 
the Trade Unions. Since 1868 the Hirsch-Duncker Trade Associa- 
tions (Gewerkvereine) had been developing, shaped on the model 
of English Trade Unions; they refused to take part in active politics 
and especially rejected the ‘International’. The two political parties 
of socialism decided to found Trade Unions (Gewerkschaften) 
almost at the same time. But both kinds of Unions (or Associations) 
continued to exist side by side and independently of each other. 
98 
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Henceforward the industrial workers fighting against exploitation 
had at their disposal two organs for the assertion of their will, first 
the Trade Union, the weapon against the capitalist possessing the 
means of production, and second the political party, the weapon 
against the state which orders and defends this possession. The aim 
of the latter struggle was a change, peaceful or violent, in the existing 
order of possession and a change, organic or revolutionary, in the 
state which orders and defends this possession, the capitalist state; 
while it was the direct aim of the struggle of the trade unions, within 
the already established legal order, to shape existence, and in the first 
place the economic existence of the wage earners, as favourably as 
possible, only indirectly aiming at a change in the existing legal and 
economic order. It is a peculiar feature of German development 
that the political movement took the lead, dragging behind it the 
trade unions, whereas in England the Labour Party is a child of the 
Trade Union. More than in any other country with organized 
Labour did the political party in pre-war Germany generally pre- 
ponderate in the trade union movement. 

So far as the union had to keep its activities within the framework 
of existing laws, it had to start at the point where the conditions of 
the economic existence of the factory worker were laid down legally, 
i.e., at the industrial labour contract. The latter deprives the worker 
of the disposal of his time and strength and transfers their use to 
the capitalist; 13 transmits to the worker certain economic values, 
especially a sum of cash. The favourable shaping of the existence 
of the worker obviously requires that as little time as possible be 
withheld from his disposal, that the use of his strength impair as 
little as possible his health and well-being, and, finally, that the 
economic values of which he can dispose for the maintenance and 
improvement of his life, be as large as possible. In these three points 
he is faced in the labour contract by the opposite will of the capitalist. 
The latter does not know any limits to the disposal of the time of the 
worker except those that are compatible with the requirements of his 
enterprise. In availing himself of the worker’s strength he would 
like to be guided only by these requirements, and wishes to invest all 
the economic values at his disposal in his enterprise in as permanent 
a way as possible. 

Now one may be tempted to imagine—and early capitalist thought 
actually did have this conception—that the worker as owner of the 
‘merchandise’, work, could, like any other owner of merchandise 
achieve favourable conditions of life by profitably selling his goods. 
But in reality, as emphasized by the older German doctrine (Lujo 
Brentano), ‘work as merchandise has peculiarities which differentiate 
it from all other types of merchandise, for less than other merchandise 
can it ‘wait’ and thus it is permanently and urgently on the market; 
and then it is inseparably connected with the person of the worker’. 
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The worker cannot export his merchandise, he is forced to gell it 
at the place of his residence. The entrepreneur when buying work 
can as a rule also obtain it from other localities. Also the urgency 
of his requirement will probably always be smaller than is the desire 
to sell on the part of the ‘owner’ of work. 

The economic and legal order in Germany, on the basis of which 
the two opposing wills clashed in the labour contract, was charac- 
terized not only by the capitalist possession of the means of produc- 
tion, but also by the importance of economic liberalism, as the 
representative of which in the political life of Germany we have met 
the National Liberal party. The decisive point in liberalism in respect 
of the relation between the buyer and the seller of work was the 
freedom of contract, i.e., the right to be guided only by their own 
economic interests in the conclusion and the determination of the 
content of economic contracts. This is to say that the content of the 
labour contract was determined by the economic interests of that 
partner in the contract whose will was backed by the greater power. 
Therefore, it was the main task of the trade union to balance the im- 
potence of the wage earner dependent on an early sale of his ‘merchan- 
dise’, work. The question was how to render the position of the 
worker more secure and more solid by the negotiation of contracts on 
the labour market as well as by the fulfilment of the contracts within 
the factories. ‘—The German Trade Unions have indeed with great 
energy pursued the task thus set to them. They endeavoured to gain 
knowledge of and to organize the labour market, and achieved extra- 
ordinary things in favour of the workers, especially in times of struggle, 
strikes and lock-outs. Within the factories they backed their members 
by advice and financial support when the employer raised impossible 
conditions or demands. When peaceful interference remained with- 
out success, they brought to bear the means of power at their dis- 
posal, as far as the state allowed them to do so. Finally (although 
they were generally not recognized as the workers’ representatives 
by the employers) they supported the workers’ in their efforts to 
come to general agreements, similar to those of ‘cartels’, on the most 
important conditions of the labour contract with the individual 
employer or groups of employers who in turn were supported by 
Employers’ Associations and, since 1904, especially by the Central 
Office of the latter, and to lay down these agreements as ‘General 
Wages Contracts’. This method, in Germany at the turn of 
the century, spread ever more and was greatly esteemed and 
much discussed in legal circles, being a form of law which had 
originated -in the people by the side of the law habitually created 
by the state. It appeared as if in the smithy of the trade unions 
the ‘brazen law of wages’ of Lassalle had lost not a little of its metal 
content. 

But the Trade Union has broadened its field of activity beyond 
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interference as a weapon in the struggle of the workers on the labour 
market and in the factories: besides being a belligerent association it 
also became one of assistance. Here its achievements consisted in the 
giving of legal advice, subsidies when workers had to remove owing 
to a change of the place of employment, assistance in case of sickness 
and unemployment, help to the family in case of death, subsidies 
to invalids and young mothers, and, finally, financial assistance 
in strikes. Hence arrangements were extended for the benefit of 
the industrial workers by comprehending them as consumers in the 
Co-operative Societies, first offered them by representatives of the 
middle classes, as e.g., F. Schulze-Delitzsch. Brentano could cor- 
rectly say: “The Unions have the tendency, similar to the old guilds, 
to seize on the whole man.’ What gives this utterance special signifi- 
cance is its reference to the old guilds. For the Unions were a 
link in the socialist movement turned against the other classes of 
society and against the state. This movement was eventually 
directed towards a revolutionary change, whilst the guild was an 
integral part of the very solidly constructed medieval society forming 
with the latter a union for weal and woe. The realization of the idea 
of assistance and insurance in the sense of the guild could therefore 
well be regarded as an alienation of the Trade Union from its task 
as an agent of class struggle and revolution. If occasionally it has 
been asserted in Germany that the Union has had a considerable 
share in the consolidation of the capitalist economy, this is a very 
ambiguous compliment in the eyes of the social democrat. But the 
reason for this must certainly be sought in the surmise that in the 
Unioh the bourgeois idea of security and provision for the future 
had taken a firm hold. 

The political party which owed its preponderance over the move- 
ment of the unions to the fact that it originally threw ‘its entire 
strength into the’ struggle in order to gain the free elbow-room 
which trade organization required on the soil of modern bourgeois 
society’, could not inactively watch this rapid development of the 
idea of security. What was it to undertake? If the subsidies, etc., of 
the unions as organizations of assistance were to be reduced there 
was the danger that the latter would lose weight as compared to the 
organizations of care and welfare offered by numerous employers, 
thus alienating many workers from the movement. But there is 
one process in the life of the union where it claims the preparedness 
of the workers to wage relentless class struggle, i.e., the strike. 
Of all the measures of the union the strike forms the crassest con- 
trast to the bourgeois desire for security. The ordinary measures of 
the union are based on a community of interests among the members. 
Acting for the advantage of his fellow-worker, the worker is acting 
for his own advantage as well. The strike, however, asks for solidarity 
-among the workers to the point of preparedness to sacrifice one’s 
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individual interests to those of others, and frequently even the realiza- 
tion of this sacrifice; a large strike involves also groups of workers 
not themselves financially interested in the issue, since in order to 
achieve the desired result a sympathetic strike is often necessary; 
often the strike money is collected from people unconcerned in the 
strike; similarly, the strike fund is often employed also for the benefit 
of those who have not contributed any share thereto; further, the 
temptation of breaking strike must be resisted, the factor of the strike 
makes it plausible that ‘liberalism regards the union’, even though the 
latter does not directly attack the capitalist economic order, ‘as a 
being not adequate, even hostile, to its economic idea’. The solidarity 
summoned for the strike is indeed a revoluntary solidarity. It isa 
strong counter-force against the prevalence of the bourgeois idea of 
security within the union and in significance surpasses the latter, 
reaching to the very roots of the entire socialist movement. This fact 
was recognized at an early moment of its development, and thus 
the question of strikes became one of the essential points on which 
the political party asserted its preponderance over the union, 
bringing about the collaboration between these two organs of 
socialist strife where formerly they had worked in independence of 
each other, though for the same ends. 

Already in the sixties of the last century one of the leading socialist 
organs in Germany declared that strikes had the excellent quality, 
which could not be appreciated too highly, of rousing from its 
slumbers a working population that has not yet realized the position 
of its class, of bringing home to it its social inferiority as well as the 
community of its interests. This organ went so far as to maintain 
that strikes must needs remain unsuccessful economically, while it 
still adhered to them as a means of maturing the class consciousness 
of the proletariat. Also in later times competent voices in Germany 
have declared strikes to be not exclusively or even preponderantly a 
means of rendering more advantageous the economic existence of 
the industrial worker. It was maintained, on the contrary, that ‘the 
strongest guiding motive in strikes was a striving for social power’. 
The earliest organization of German Trade Unions provided for 
ten ‘unions of workers’ according to trades and an ‘organization of 
workers’ unions’ comprising these; the latter was to be organized 
as a fighting association for the victorious carrying out of strikes. 
The draft was submitted to Karl Marx as the most important 
personality in the political life of the movement. Marx quickly 
objected that it went counter to the essence of trade unions and was 
adapted rather for secret societies and sectarian movements. The 
revolutionary element in the attitude of the unions was enhanced 
by squabbles with the Hirsch-Duncker Trade Associations, which 
were alien to the party and strove for a harmony of interests between 
capital and labour, as well as by the proceedings of the government 
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against the unions in connexion with the anti-socialist law. Actually, 
the element of revolutionary solidarity in the movement of the unions 
may be distinctly demonstrated by the example of some of the most 
important strikes of the period before 1914. 

One of the first great strikes within the domain of German econo- 
mic life, the miners’ strike of 1889, clearly shows in its origin as 
well as in its course the features of a revolutionary, irrational erup- 
tion, instead of being a means, chosen and directed by reason, for the 
obtaining of purely practical successes, i.e., a betterment in the 
conditions of life. The dismissal of eighty workers from a mine led 
to a tumultuous encounter with the police, which gave occasion to 
the strike. The conduct of the strikers is described as exemplary, 
the unanimity trained by discipline in the almost complete absence 
of organization as admirable. The relatively high income of the 
striking workers, it is said, was in keeping with intensive class 
consciousness. The strike considerably contributed to a further 
strengthening of their solidarity and pride and gave rise to the founda- 
tion of a great miners’ association. Also in respect to practical 
demands it scored successes. However, the material gain was not in 
proportion to the expenses and the damage. A clothiers’ strike of 
1896 is characterized by the fact that here for the first time an 
extensive strike was carried out in the domestic industry and among 
female workers and that the strikers owed their success partly to 
the interference of public opinion in favour of these defenceless 
people who were quite especially exposed to the mercy of their 
employer. The general sympathy with social impotence tipped-the 
balance in this issue. The employers had to forgo planned lock- 
outs, because in Parliament, in the press, in public meetings and 
enterprises of assistance heart felt solidarity was manifested with 
the strikers. Parliament caused some investigations to be made, 
which resulted in the introduction of several trenchant regulations 
for the protection of the workers. It 1s typical of the dock-workers’ 
strike of 1896-7 that the best-paid and best-organized longshoremen 
were against the strike but nevertheless subordinated themselves to 
the resolution of the majority, and that occasional workers who in 
all probability would have been unemployed anyway were fed out of 
the strike fund. One and a half million marks were paid out in strike 
money, which had been raised almost without exception ad hoc, 
even from abroad. The employers, however, suspecting the political 
party of having backed the strikers, proclaimed a ‘fight to the bitter 
end’, so that ‘prejudice and the instinct for power ran away with 
reasonable deliberations’. In this fight ‘they felt themselves to be 
the vanguard of the entire German, nay European, commercial 
enterprise’. Thus the question of strikes has brought into the closest 
contact the struggle for economic conditions of life and the political 
struggle for power. It lay in the logical course of this development 
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that on the occasion of the so-called ‘Kapp-riot’’ in March 1920 
the-unions proclaimed the General Strike as a manifestation against 
this reactionary nationalist political coup. When confronted with a 
purely political upheaval, the German union thus as a participant in 
political power stepped to the side of the original holder of this 
power, the political party. ‘The union thereby professed that to 
struggle for political power was by no means contrary to its nature, 
although this struggle should be employed only ‘in case of utter 
need’. In this it was fully approved by the political party. 

Thus we see the class struggle of the German industrial worker 
in the field of economic life oscillate between two contrary poles: 
firstly the creation of a certain feeling of economic security within 
the existing social order, and secondly the revolutionary rejection 
of this order. This ambiguity of the workers’ position towards the 
generally recognized social order might well create an inward tension, 
if not to say distraction, in the mind of the class-conscious worker, 
since the call for revolutionary destruction might always hit the very 
section of economic construction where he was employed. This 
danger lay very near indeed owing to the increasing occurrence and 
radicalization of strikes. England, whose workers’ movement, and 
especially her Trade Unions, had always warded off radicalism much 
more than the Germans had done, had recognized and combated 
this danger at an early juncture. English laws of 1803, 1804, and 
1813, concerning the cotton industry, and a more general law of 
1824, already provided courts of arbitration for certain disputes over 
wages. Subsequent legislation, especially the Arbitration Act of 
1889 and the Conciliation Act of 1896, based on thorough investiga- 
tions, elaborated the proceedings and gave guarantees for its execu- 
tion in practice. In the Germany before 1918, however, it was less 
the tendency of the state to mitigate the conflicts between the classes 
at war with each other, but rather to subdue the working class. 
It is true, on principle the latter was legally granted the right to 
form associations with a view to obtaining more favourable condi- 
tions of work; but adherence to these associations was not legally 
binding, and any attempts at inducing the workers to join them by 
means of so-called ‘terrorizing of those willing to work’ or at opposing 
their withdrawal from associations, were punishable acts. Also 
‘picketing’, in itself permissible, was thwarted by the authorities 
‘rather too forcibly’. Although proposed aggravations of the law 
were repeatedly rejected by the Reichstag, punishments on this basis 
still increased from 4 cases in 1882 to 1,096 in 1906. Moreover, 
the settling of trade disputes in that time was left to the parties 
concerned. Early efforts of external organizations to introduce a 
‘normal law for arbitration and conciliation’ which they had drafted 
met with failure, since the trade unions did not advocate these 
procedures with sufficient energy, and the possibility of invoking the 
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boards of trade as courts of arbitration was hardly made use of. 
Regular courts of arbitration were not introduced in Germany till 
after the war of 1914-18. | 

If the revolutionary element was an effective agent in the German 
worker’s economic organ of strife, the trade union, it was obviously 
even more instrumental in his political organ of strife, the political 
party. For the latter did not carry on its struggle while affirming the 
existing legal and economic orders, but with the purpose of removing 
them. In this attempt it may at first have availed itself of legal means 
for their development and transformation, but, when this means 
failed, it had to be prepared to claim for itself the right to bring about 
revolutionary changes. 

The time immediately after the French War still bore the imprint 
of this victory and thus of an especially exaggerated nationalism. 
It was therefore not favourable to the political development of 
German socialism which was then anti-nationalist or at least pre- 
dominantly economic in outlook. ‘This tendency was increased by 
the internal discord between the two opposing socialist movements, 
and the fact that Bismarck, since the defence by one of its leaders of 
the Paris Commune, watched the movement with great suspicion. 
From the time when in 1874 the social democrat party entered the 
Reichstag with seven representatives and there manifested a tendency 
of unconditional opposition to government policy, an era of stringent 
legal and administrative persecutions set in against the Social 
Democrats, the ‘era Tessendorf’, so called after the name of a 
solicitor-general eminent as a persecutor of socialists. The socialist 
faction of the Reichstag reacted to this by invariably delivering the 
‘one social-democratic speech’ of rejection in reply to all projected 
bills, be it the press law or the septennate law. The election of 1877 
raised the number of deputies to twelve; but tore important still, 
the bulk of voters for the party were now to be found in the large 
cities. ‘The re-grouping of the electorate was appreciated as a sign of 
the ‘harder and more distinct features of the class struggle’, instead 
of the party being fed mainly by ‘general political discontent’ as in 
the preceding election. In Parliament, the representatives of the 
bourgeoisie attempted by moving the closure to deprive the deputies 
of the working class of their right to speak. On the occasion of by- 
elections the left wing liberals could be won for the reactionary 
rather than for the socialist candidate. ‘The socialists occasionally 
tried to organize street demonstrations; thus, for instance, the funerals 
of fellow-workers who had succumbed to an industrial disease were 
used as an occasion for political demonstrations. ‘The social- 
democrat press of the time sometimes endeavoured to fill the gaps in 
its knowledge and discernment by violence of expression. Although 
Marx’s Kapital by the weight of its own mental content undoubtedly 
forced verbal and printed discussions within the party to maintain 
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a certain intellectural level, still these discussions could not be kept 
entirely free from dilettantism, fantastic imaginings, and vain- 
glorious, more or less concealed, menaces against the state and 
property. A party leader of that time, W. Liebknecht, though a 
social-democrat himself, spoke of the ‘dung-hill style’ of the socialist 
press. Friedrich Engels’ ‘Anti-Diihring’ (‘Mr. Eugen Dihring’s 
Fundamental Transformation of Science’) had a clearing and cleans- 
ing, but not permanent enough, effect in this respect. At the party 
congresses resolutions were passed against government measures, as 
against the intended protective duties and business monopolies, 
e.g., the tobacco monopoly, and against the state control of railways 
planned by Bismarck. True, the Communist Manifesto had de- 
manded ‘Centralization in the hands of the state of the means of 
production’, but it was feared that ‘the possession of railways would 
give the Reich additional preponderance over the people which it 
would bring into play to the latter’s disadvantage’. Even such bills 
as proposed an improvement in the conditions of the workers were 
combated and rejected by the Social Democrats, as, for instance, a 
bill concerning the liability of the employer towards the worker in 
cases of industrial accidents, and the bill concerning the assistance 
funds, which was to clarify and consolidate the position of the insured 
workers in their relations to the insurance societies. 

When in 1876 the party decided to introduce a bill for the pro- 
tection of the workers, containing demands such as a ten-hour day, 
employment of factory inspectors, and supervision by the health 
police of the workrooms, this, as shown by the party debates, was 
not done with the exclusive intention of improving the life of the 
workers, but perhaps rather in order thus to interfere with the parlia- 
mentary machine and to cause difficulties for the government. So 
when the government submitted a draft of an amendment of the 
existing regulations of trades which, it is true, answered but imper- 
fectly the social democrat demands, voices were raised pointing to 
the propaganda material contained in the shortcomings of the bill, 
whilst others saw in that draft at least an effect of the influence 
exercised by the party on the government. The fighting attitude of the 
party was intensified by an increase of atheism among its members, 
thus making it possible for the state and the bourgeoisie, especially 
the bourgeois business world, to launch a christian-socialist agitation 
in order to alienate the working class from the Social Democrats. 

In this way sufficient explosive matter was accumulated between 
social democracy and its political opponents to cause a conflagration 
at a spark. This function of a spark was assumed by two political 
attempts on the life of William I in 1878, the first of which was. 
certainly not, the second probably not, connected with this move- 
ment. ‘The result was the passing of an emergency law against the 
social democrats. The party declined to participate in the debates 
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on this law, which were begun already after the first attempt, as 
being ‘irreconcilable with their dignity’. After the second attempt, 
which resulted in the dissolution of the Reichstag, “a storm of accusa- 
tions, searches of domiciles, arrests, dispersals of meetings and 
seizures of newspapers’ was let loose over the party. Dismissals 
from work destroyed many a man’s economic existence. Spies and 
informers flourished. The struggle for the new election was carried 
out by the party under the severest conditions and with corresponding 
bitterness. It was surprising that in these difficult circumstances it 
could still achieve the election of nine representatives. These now . 
took part in the debates on the Anti-Socialist emergency law. The 
law, which was finally passed with a small majority and was to be in 
force for a limited time only, gave in the first place the power to 
prohibit social democrat societies and meetings, to restrict professional 
party agitators in their choice of residence, to seize and prohibit party 
papers, and, finally, to decree a so-called ‘minor state of siege’, i.e., 
extensive police control of personal liberty in particular districts and 
places. The law was carried out ruthlessly. A great number of 
societies, periodicals and books were prohibited, several thousand 
people employed in printing presses lost their livelihood, and 
scores of criminal proceedings were introduced for subversive actions, 
high treason, /lése-majesté, and instigation to class hatred. “But, 
worse than these, a state of siege was decreed in Berlin and some of 
the adjoining districts under some flimsy pretext in order to frustrate 
the party propaganda there, a measure which led to the expulsion of 
numerous representatives of the party and thus to their economic 
ruin. In the Reichstag the socialist deputies were hardly allowed to 
speak, while Bismarck demanded a still further aggravation of the 
measures against them in parliament. It has even been said that 
Bismarck considered making the socialist question a ‘military 
question’, but it is more likely that he only played with such a 
thought rather than meant it seriously. 

The persecuted party founded several newspapers and periodicals 
abroad, in the first place the Social Democrat in Zurich, of which 
thousands of copies were smuggled into Germany where they were 
delivered to readers by an army of helpers. In Germany they printed 
leaflets concerning the contents of which the police were deceived 
or which were stealthily distributed by voluntary assistants. There 
actually existed a state of war with the police. By deception and 
misleadings, by provocateurs and spies, the police as well as the 
party tried to spy out the opposite camp and to impute a criminal 
significance to the words and deeds of the others. But while heavy 
reproaches were raised against the police, yet the party recognized 
that ‘the judicial system was still not the same as the police’. The 
common place of employment furnished uninterrupted possibilities 
to the adherents of the party of exchanging their opinions and of 
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preparing decisions; a similar opportunity was found in social inter- 
course and common pursuance of pleasures. Here it was impossible 
for the police to penetrate. Also organized wage struggles could 
be begun and carried out under the law. An essential point of 
propaganda was the adoption of a protection policy in 1879, which 
was fully exploited by the propagandists as a ‘marauding campaign 
against the working population’. In parliament, contradictory 
utterances became audible on the part of the socialist deputies. 
One social democrat defended his party against the accusation of 
being ‘unpatriotic’ because of its internationalism, while another 
advocated collaboration with the Russian nihilists and declared 
that ‘the time for action’ had come. In those days anarchism indeed 
showed greater activity than before. Since 1882 a number of robberies 
attended by murder had occurred, which were brought into connexion 
_ with anarchist underground activities. Such utterances in parlia- 
ment could not fail to cause similar events to be laid at the door of 
social democracy. By-elections, especially one in Hamburg, showed 
that Bismarck, notwithstanding the disbanding of party organization, 
had not yet succeeded in sowing discord between the leaders and 
the electorate and in shattering the close union of the party. A party 
congress held in Switerzland resolved a change in the party pro- 
gramme to the effect that henceforth the party was to pursue its 
aims with ‘all means’ and not, as it had professed so far, only with 
‘legal means’. Now the state of siege was also decreed in Hamburg 
and again many lives were ruined by expulsion. But still there was 
no sign of any weakening of the political power of the party. 

Now Bismarck decided fundamentally to change his tactics in his 
struggle against the social democrat foe. He did not abandon his 
efforts to wreck the organization and to annihilate its leaders, but at 
the same time he applied a new method towards winning the masses 
for the nationalist idea. In the summer of 1881 he caused a bill for 
workers’ insurance against accidents to be introduced in parliament, 
making this insurance compulsory for a large group of people and 
entrusting it to a State Bank to be specially established for this 
purpose. The cost of the insurance was to be defrayed mainly by 
the employer, a smaller part by the workers and the state. The 
capitalist press sharply rejected the menacing ‘state capitalism’ or 
‘state socialism’ of Bismé,i;4. The social democrat leaders wavered, 
declaring, on the one harc,’ that the bill was a capitulation of Bis- 
marck to social democracy, but, on the other, declining to accept 
this capitulation. The bill did not gain a majority in parliament, 
even the middle classes voted against it. After the first attempt had 
thus failed, a second was tried shortly afterwards in the especially 
solemn form of an ‘imperial message’, announcing a comprehensive 
draft for workers’ insurances against accident and sickness, as well 
as old age and invalidity. This time it was not planned to use the 
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channel of a state institution, but the question was to be solved by 
mobilizing the ‘real and vital forces of the people in the form of 
co-operative societies under the protection and furtherance of the 
state’. This new draft was met with less reserve than the one before 
by the middle class parties. Bismarck came to an understanding 
with them on other points of controversy, especially on the handling 
of laws for the protection of workers. ‘The social democrat leaders 
could not fail to be aware of the dangers for the unity of their move- 
ment, which was threatened by this draft. The first reply of the party 
to this was a motion to abrogate the anti-socialist law, but its attempt 
thereby to create a slogan for all the adversaries of extraordinary 
laws in general failed. The government introduced a ‘milder policy’ 
in the application of the law, Bismarck called the party ‘quite a useful 
element’, one of his ministerial colleagues maintained that it had 
turned to ‘less revolutionary paths’. But the new policy was not 
adopted in the same manner everywhere and always, as shown by 
the so-called ‘strike decree’ of 1886, which demanded a stricter 
application in strikes of the existing laws, and the ‘secret societies’ 
suits’, which were -directed against several socialist organizations. 
Still the party gained a little more elbow-room at the next election. 
Also the workers’ press, which had its seat now chiefly in southern 
Germany, could look forward to easier times. 

It was the task of the party conference in Copenhagen to examine 
Bismarck’s social reforms. It designated the ‘alleged social reform as 
a tactical expedient to lure the workers away from the right path’. 
Party publications showed the same tenor. They spoke of the ‘seduc- 
tive baits of bourgeois social demagogy’, designated it their aim ‘to 
thwart the game of official social demagogy’, said that ‘we must not 
allow the capitalist state to enlarge its domain of power’, but must 
instead ‘further the interests of the proletariat, conquer political 
power and rights’. They turned against the government policy, 
which proceeded ‘with sugared bread and whip’, because it aimed 
‘not at annihilating but at corrupting its adversary’. Thus not only 
was ‘hatred intensified, but to it was added contempt’. ‘We despise’, 
they exclaimed, ‘Bismarck in his severity, and we despise him even 
more in his mildness’. ‘His sugared bread we despise, his whip 
we break’, became a winged word. ‘This attitude was shared by the 
social democrat Reichstag party in the debate on the laws concerning 
social insurance, which were branded as ‘charity’. The social 
democrat representatives held that insurance against accidents should 
be borne by the employers solely, that health insurance, as regards 
cost and administration, was the concern of the workers alone. 
When their motions for amendment were vetoed, the party voted 
against these two laws, which were accepted without their participa- 
tion. The bills on old age and invalid pensions were shelved for the 
moment. 
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If Bismarck had hoped that the working class would revolt against 
the intransigence of its teaders, he was to be deceived. The unity of 
the party remained intact even after the division, and at the following 
election the number of social democrat seats in the Reichstag 
nearly doubled. Adherents were won in the first place among the 
peasants of Bavaria. Within the party, controversies ensued on 
tactical and theoretical questions, for instance on state subsidies 
for business, or the significance of rules relating to standard working 
hours. But the split over these questions expected by their adver- 
saries did not occur, nor did the groups of new members fail to 
assimilate themselves to the party. In itself the party would now 
have been strong enough to represent a weighty factor in legislation 
if it had taken a positive share in the work, but it still laid ‘the chief 
accent of its parliamentary activity on agitation and propaganda’. 
This was called an ‘honest and consequent policy’. Only on the 
occasion of new debates on the protection of workers did the party 
bring in a bill of its own, which, when it became known, met with 
the greatest interest in all sections, but it was rejected on every point 
by the Reichstag as a ‘revolutionary Utopia’. In January 1889 Bis- 
marck’s government declared that there was no need for any further 
laws for the protection of workers; but that, on the contrary, severe 
drawbacks would result from such both for industry and for the 
working-class families. 

It was a short time before Bismarck had to leave office when he 
realized the failure of his policy in respect of socialism. Neither the 
‘mild policy’ in the application of the anti-socialist law, nor the 
introduction of social insurance, nor the instigation of the socialist 
electorate to turn against their political leaders had brought about a 
weakening, even less annihilation, of the political power of social- 
ism. Thus at zero hour Bismarck still attempted to steer a new 
course. He caused a bill for the aggravation of the anti-socialist 
law to be brought in, which provided that those sentenced according 
to it were also to be deprived of their citizenship. But the Reichstag 
refused to follow him in this and the bill was not passed. Nay, 
Bismarck, while he was still in office, had to see the Reichstag 
refuse to prolong the anti-socialist law even in its original form. It 
came to an end definitely on January 25, 1890. Also on the ques- 
tion of the protection of workers the decision was made against his 
policy a few days before he left office. In the summer of 1889 an 
international workers’ congress had been held in Paris, which claimed 
as its main demand the introduction of the eight-hour day. On 
February 5, 1890 appeared two decrees of the new Emperor, 
William II, without the counter-signature of the chancellor who was 
still in office, one of which ordered the convocation of an inter- 
national conference in Berlin concerning the protection of workers, 
the other the development of legislation in respect of this protection, 
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promising in the first place a shortening of working hours. That 
conference resulted in an understanding, but not in binding obliga- 
tions on the part of the states concerned. The incisive new legisla- 
tion for the protection of workers of July 1, 1891, 1.e., fifteen 
months after the fall of Bismarck, provided for special labour courts 
for controversies arising from the labour contract, stricter rest on 
Sunday, regulations on the protection of wages, restrictions on the 
labour of women and children, and the obligation to issue factory 
regulations in every factory. It was a promising beginning, but not 
more. The government did not go any farther because the legisla- 
tion did not succeed in immediately winning the working class for 
the new Emperor, as the latter had impatiently expected and desired. 
True, a more moderate tendency, so called ‘revisionism’, had 
formed within social democracy, but it could not get into its own. 
Again the government, this time in vain, tried to introduce extra- 
ordinary laws. Revisionism was defeated on all fronts at the following 
party congress. ‘he number of social democrat voters grew rapidly 
(1912—44 millions). The party did not content itself any longer 
with parliamentary criticism, but proceeded to discuss in all serious- 
ness ‘sharper weapons, such as mass demonstrations and the general 
strike as revolutionary exercises’. 

The modern socialist movement in probably all industrial countries 
has placed the industrial worker between the two extremes of 
the hope for a really satisfactory way of life within radically changed 
political and economic conditions, on the one hand, and the possi- 
bility of a relative improvement of his life within existing conditions 
on the other. But in hardly any country had the tension reached such 
a high degree as in the Germany of before 1914, especially not in 
England, where leaders of socialism, claimed as its watchword ‘not 
class-consciousness, but community-consciousness’. Some of the 
causes for this may be the sudden and late industrialization in 
Germany, the strict priority of the political to the economic move- 
ment, the conduct of the parliamentary struggle in the form of 
constant negation, the exhaustive attempts to bring about the 
economic security of the working class through the achievements of 
national social insurance, trade unions and care by the employers, 
and, finally, the absence of any instance of conciliation in strikes and 
lockouts. This overgrowth of extremes in the political and economic 
views of the industrial worker existed together with a lack of any 
medium way, which was never sought, at any rate, never found. 
It is possible that this missing of the golden mean is due to the 
fact that the German people, although it did know a state which 
cared very much ‘for the people’, yet did not visualize a state in 
which anything was to be done ‘by the people’. It may be thus 
understood that when and where the people decided to shape its 
political and economic existence ‘by’ its activity it did not even 
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conceive the idea of doing this within the existing state, but was 
rather driven to the conception that it had to do this against the 
state. In every German there is present something of the inner 
contrast between a dream-world of revolutionary ideas and the 
acceptance and practice of silent obedience which we have found 
in Kant. 

In this way it can finally be explained why the socialist working 
class, when in 1918 the political power fell into its lap, did not know 
how to use it, could hardly continue to exist in the struggle against 
bolshevism on the one hand and capitalism on the other, and then 
almost without resistance allowed the bourgeoisie to appropriate 
an ever greater portion of this power, rejoicing, one might almost 
say, to be relieved of the responsibility connected with this power 
and to be able to resume its political struggle in the form of negating 


criticism. 


IX 


THE WILL TO EDUCATION AND THE 
CLASS STRUGGLE 


(1800-1918) 


The Social Democrats, not content with the struggle for economic 
goods, also aspired to influence education. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century education was neo-humanist and showed 
aristocratic tendencies. Later it took a decisive turn both to 
theoretical and to applied science, propagating their spread among 
the population. Thus education became a means of dominating 
social and economic life and an object of contest in the social 
struggle. 


IT HAS been mentioned before that the problem of education 
and upbringing was one of the most important objects of speculation 
as well as of practical action in modern German development. The 
idea of humanity has been understood by German thought to a 
great extent as this problem. The conception of political freedom 
similarly was brought into contact with self-education and the 
development of personality. The ideal state of education in which 
these aspirations culminated was named the ‘calling into action of 
all capacities’, it was not intended to be ‘a display of knowledge, but 
the development of faculties’. Wilhelm v. Humboldt put forward 
the demand that all schools under the control of the nation and the 
state must ‘have as their aim a general education of men’. He charac- 
terized this general education more closely by contrasting it with 
its opposite: ‘What the needs of life or of one of its trades requires 
must be segregated and be acquired after the completion of general: 
education.’ He urged the division of these two tasks, for otherwise 
‘education would become heterogeneous and we should have neither 
complete human beings nor complete citizens of the several classes’. 
If this general education had its origin in the ideal of humanity of 
the Enlightenment, conversely it saw its aim in the kindling and 
developing of the struggle after this ideal. Not only did it in itself 
decline any reference to the needs of life, but it went even further 
in demanding that the reference to these needs be kept remote 
altogether from the course of the new humanist education. Jean 
Paul clothed this thought in a particularly beautiful formula: 
‘Modern humanity would sink to unfathomable depths, if youth on 
its way to the fair of life were not to pass through the silent temples 
of the great old times and men.’ This contempt for the practical 
aspect of life could easily combine itself with an over-cultivation of 
personality and then become contempt for nature. To Fichte the 
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ego was the only object of philosophy. Nature did not inspire him 
with interest in itself, theoretically it was to him a mere non-ego. 

The ‘silent temples of the great old times’ were to envelop youth 
completely up to the time of university studies. But also the uni- 
versity was to be no professional school, but the very contrary, a 
‘universitas litterarum’, basing the knowledge of a particular branch 
of science on the study of the organic whole constituted by the 
humanist sciences. The University of Berlin which had been 
modelled on the neo-humanist ideal of education, aimed, in the first 
place, not at the conveying of a sum of knowledge, but at teaching 
the correct use of reason and the proper attitude towards a profession 
and within it. Thus it was hoped to bring it about that ‘every 
profession should be embraced from a free inclination and for its 
own sake—and not in order to make it a means of livelihood’. As a 
special means to this end a combination between teaching and 
research was cultivated at the universities. Education not aimed at 
any practical purpose and unprejudiced science are the two pillars 
of this ideal of neo-humanism. Scientists who turned to learning 
for the sake of gaining their livelihood, who contented themselves 
with mere results and were concerned only with the direct practical 
application of their activities were looked down upon. Fichte went 
so far as to demand of his ideal of a scholar that he should ‘segregate 
himself completely from the general mass of the trading bourgeoisie 
dully enjoying existence’. 

What we have thus seen to be the essential content of neo- 
humanist general education represents two elements, one positive 
and one negative. The positive aspect of this life is that it is a vita 
contemplativa, the negative that it opposes the vita activa, feels 
superior to it and rejects it. The life of the “pure scholar’ forms a 
conscious and deliberate contrast to that of the ‘mere practician’, 
even if the latter on his way to practical activities has taken his 
course through humanist general education. Activity aiming at 
practical purposes 1s contrasted with an activity which declines to 
be directed to practical aims or to be measured by practical success. 
Instead of contributing to utilities it serves the ideals of truth, 
justice, or beauty. The scholar of German neo-humanism will 
hardly be able to deny that his conception displays a very decided 
one-sidedness and that the vita contemplativa would be an absurdity 
had not the vita activa created the objective foundation of its exist- 
ence. But this scholar, far from seeing a weakness in this one- 
sidedness, regards it as a virtue, as the sign of his higher vocation 
that the insignificant and meaningless things of every day life do 
not reach up to him and can gain no hold on him. His own lack of 
experience and skill in the handling of outer things thus from being 
a shortcoming becomes a virtue favourably distinguishing him from 
the mere practician. 
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Neo-humanism is thus manifested by two main features, firstly 
by its extraneousness to life and the world, which sometimes becomes 
an extraneousness to nature iteslf, and secondly by its social exclusive- 
ness, its putting in relief a few chosen from the mass of traders while 
itself keeping aloof. 

This attitude towards nature was already combated by a man who 
himself takes a distinguished seat of honour among the founders of 
this school: Goethe. Goethe had not only by his speculations con- 
tributed to natural science, written his work on chromatics and optics, 
and meditated on morphological, mineralogical, and geological 
problems, but also took an interest, both within his activities as an 
officer of the state and outside, in practical callings concerned with 
the exploitation of nature. In the second part of his Faust he 
glorified the ‘mere practician’ in his struggle for and against nature. 
He expressed his relation to nature with the words: ‘You gave me 
glorious nature as a realm, strength to feel it, to enjoy it.’ And truly 
it does not sound like an unreserved confession of faith in humanist 
general education when in his Wanderjahre he writes the phrase: 
‘All life, all action, all art must be preceded by handicraft, which 
can be acquired only by limiting oneself.’ __ 

In their conception of nature the romantics stand near to Goethe. 
Novalis exclaims: ‘Nature would not be herself if she had no mind!’ 
But in spite of a certain resemblance it is still a different conception 
that speaks from these words. ‘To Goethe nature is a means by 
which man educates himself and acquires knowledge, either by 
exploring her, by pitting his strength against her, or by looking up 
to her in admiration. According to him nature always keeps a place 
in the ‘province of pedagogy’, she 1s to stimulate and develop forces 
and faculties in man. The romantic, who arbitrarily changes nature 
into mind or sees her as mind, makes out of her a chimerical creation 
of his imagination into which he-projects his own soul. Nature has 
then to answer to the demands of human genius and thus is not 
permitted to adopt the rédle of teacher. Some of them certainly 
opposed Fichte’s contempt for nature, and when Holderlin in his 
Death of Empedocles exclaimed: ‘Nature in need of a master has 
now become my maid, and whatever honour is left to her, she has 
it from me!’ he thus condemns as well as characterizes Fichte’s 
views. But in self-glorification of the ego the romantic love of 
nature in nowise fell behind Fichte’s contempt for nature. This 
attitude is also manifest in the words of Schelling that ‘what we call 
nature is a poem’, to satisfy not only the aesthetic sense of beauty, 
but also the will to cognition. It is the contemplation of the philo- 
sophy of nature which is mirrored in this poem. The idea that we are 
to gain knowledge of nature not by experience but by mere specula- 
tive contemplation prior to experience, 1s to be found already in 
Johann Christian Wolff and in Kant, and Hegel had the same idea. 
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It received a decisive renewal and increase from Schelling, to whom 
the philosophy of nature became a central problem. Schelling wanted 
to prove that the finite originates from the absolute, that all the forms 
of being are part of one whole and are creations of the same infinite 
force. The birth of all things from God or the Absolute, separation 
from the Absolute and return to it were the topics set out by him. 
Philosophy of nature thus became through him ‘speculative physics’. 

Philosophy of nature characteristically occupied the crucial point 
in the development of the German will for education and know- 

ledge when from the thirties of the nineteenth century a decisive 
change took place in the latter. With the death of Hegel (1831) and 
of Goethe (1832) neo-humanism found itself deprived of the powerful 
support which it had had through the activity of these eminent 
personalities. With the failure and final collapse of the liberal and 
national people’s movement for the restitution of the Reich, a move- 
ment based on humanism and idealism, there crashed a further 
pillar of its strength. Neo-humanism was driven out of the central 
position it had held in education, it was at war with itself and with 
the world around it, its one-sidedness became queerness and cranki- 
ness, its extraneousness to the world, abstract doctrinarism. ‘This is 
how we must understand Bismarck when he included the professors 
in the ‘‘kleindeutsche prattlers’. Philosophy of nature could not 
survive this repression of neo-humanism, since the two were almost 
inseparably bound together by their common intellectual outlook, 
the strong value they ascribed to speculation in preference to ex- 
perience, and the fact that they shared some of their leading thinkers. 
Thus it came about that the collapse of the Hegelian school of thought 
after the death of its founder and the failure of Schelling’s Berlin 
lectureship (1841) became also the signal for the extinction of 
philosophy of nature. A time was to come where one chose to see in 
it nothing but ‘a witty scholasticizing mixture of profundity and 
nonsense’. 

But philosophy of nature did not die without leaving deep and 
conspicuous traces of its existence. Arthur Schopenhauer directly 
derives the idea of the ‘will in nature’ from Schelling’s philosophy of 
nature. It is the unity and sameness of will in the world, the ‘world 
as will’, beginning from the inanimate object in nature and leading 
up to the highly complicated and specialized human will, which made 
it possible for this thinker to create 2 conception of will such as to 
become the basis of an entire philosophical system. This system 
was destined to have an effect reaching far into the future and to 
exercise even greater influence through its successors than by the 
content of its own teaching. Schopenhauer’s will in nature is the 
precursor and generator of that very ‘will to power’ which F. 
Nietzsche in his ‘transvaluation ’of ethical values made the focal 
point of his doctrine of practical action free from ‘moralin’ (morality 
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as intoxicating and paralysing activity). Even if Schopenhauer’s 
‘will in nature’ sought its fulfilment in self-abnegation and ascetic 
self-mortification, while Nietzsche’s ‘will for power’ aims at the 
most uninhibited self-assertion and self-confirmation, still both con- 
ceptions of will have this much in common that they spring from the 
deepest roots of our being and therefore irresistibly assert themselves 
with uncontrollable force and blind impulsiveness. In this way the 
naturalist conception of man had had a share in divesting German 
nationalism of its idealist content and in establishing as its motive 
agent the elementary force of self-assertion. 

If the philosophy of nature had thus a share in the rise of a much 
noticed version or rather perversion of the humanist desire for 
culture and education, with which it had probably nothing in common 
except the exaggerated social exclusiveness of the ‘masterman’, it 
at the same time considerably influenced natural science and thus 
also scientific or ‘realist’ education. In modern Germany the exact 
sciences developed later and more slowly than in the other European 
countries. Among the first‘modern German representatives are the 
phrenologist Gall and the investigator of animal magnetism Mesmer, 
who can hardly be designated as the ideal prototypes of exact 
_ research. But the leader of German science of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was a man who is entitled to a place in the foremost rank of his 
professional colleagues, and who excelled most of them in the 
universality of his vision and understanding, Alexander v. Humboldt. 
In his Kosmos he set out to ‘comprehend the whole material 
world, all that we know to-day of the phenomena of the spaces of 
the heavens and the life on earth, from the nebular stars down to the 
geography of mosses on granite rocks, and to represent it all in one 
work’, He wants to demonstrate ‘nature as an entity moved and 
inspired by inner forces’. ‘To this end he devoted himself to con- 
scientious empirical studies. In his extensive travels, especially 
in Central America, he made a great number of investigations in 
meteorology, volcanology, vegetation, and, above all, the geo- 
graphy of plants. In all these he never forgot his connexion with the 
philosophy of nature and ‘never spoke of Schelling except with the 
greatest admiration’. He ever recognized how much in his work he 
owed to the ‘noble aspiration to establish relations between the fruits 
of observation, and to dominate by ideas what was empirically 
established’. Even to a higher degree than Schelling’s philosophy 
had done, this attitude towards nature still farther removed itself 
from Goethe’s nature worship, sprung from the desire for education. 
Goethe’s friend Schiller criticized in A. v. Humboldt the absence of 
‘imagination’ and therefore denied him the ‘necessary ability for his 
science’. We can appreciate the reasons for the late and slow develop- 
ment of natural science in modern times in Germany by remember- 
ing the following criticism of Humboldt by Schiller: ‘It is cold 
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trenchant reason which requires that nature, for ever incompre- 
hensible and in all her parts venerable and unfathomable, should be 
shamelessly measured, and with an impudence which I cannot 
conceive, uses as her measure its own formulae, which are often but 
empty words and always but narrow ideas.’ 

But the series of explorers of nature with a philosophical outlook 
was not to be interrupted in Germany and it was the very best who 
joined this group.. The physiologist Johannes Miller strongly 
emphasized ‘philosophic treatment’ and the importance for the 
knowledge of nature of ‘imagination striving after generalization’. 
The law of the conservation of energy in nature, postulated by the 
physician Robert Mayer, is by no means the product of empiricism 
alone, the law itself claims universality of application and is not 
restricted to the physical but dominates all knowledge of nature. 
The great physicist Helmholtz endeavoured critically to orientate 
himself by Kant on the limits of the knowledge of nature; Dubois- 
Raymond replied with his famous ‘ignoramus, ignorabimus’ to the 
question about the limits to the attempts of the philosophic scientist. 
But this did not discourage the biologist Ernst Hackel and his 
‘Monism’ from violently overstepping the limits of empiricism and 
from venturing a solution of the “World Riddles’. ‘The very degenera- 
tion of this philosophical conception of nature in the so-called 
materialists, in whose name Ludwig Feuerbach stated: ‘Nature is 
a republic which tolerates neither an absolute nor a constitutional 
God,’ might well have referred itself to Schelling’s poetical exclama- 
tion: ‘Since I have come to realize that matter is the only true thing,’ 
Karl Marx very wittily described Feuerbach as the ‘inverted Schelling’. 
The roots of the doctrine of the descent of man, which was not only 
adopted in Germany in the shape given it by Darwin, but which 
was also thoroughly developed and modified by German science, 
similarly reach down to Schelling’s philosophy of nature. 

But even the exclusively exact natural science owes a debt of 
gratitude to the pioneer work of the philosophy of nature, although 
it frequently soon forgot its connexion with the latter or never became 
aware of it. One of the most prominent representatives of this science 
in Germany, the physician Rudolf Virchow, designated the point 
of view of this science the ‘simply scientific’ and placed at its be- 
ginning ‘empiricism’ and ‘the conscious development of experiences’. 
But in fact their endeavours cannot be successful unless they be 
accompanied by the ‘imagination’ demanded by Schiller, which in 
turn has its roots in the creative phantasy of the romantic awareness 
of nature. Goethe’s admiring nature worship alone would hardly 
have sufficed to open up a path for exact science. If Justus Liebig 
achieved a combination of chemistry and physiology, if Robert 
Koch was able to wage successful war against tuberculosis and Paul 
Ehrlich against syphilis, if Bunsen and Kirchhoff could undertake 
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fruitful examinations of the solar spectrum, if Roentgen devised the 
application of the rays of the cathode, and Heinrich Hertz produced 
the electric waves which are widely used in radio to-day, besides 
empirical acumen and industry, all these men possessed in a high 
degree the creative faculty in practical matters, thus releasing mental 
energies with which neo-humanism in the strict sense of the word 
would have had but little to do, and which, if it had continued to 
exist, might have degenerated and choked to death. | 

This brings us to the significance for the problem of education 
and upbringing claimed by this transition from neo-humanism to 
the realism of the scientific attitude in German development. The 
neo-humanist vita contemplativa referred man exclusively to him- 
self and closed him up in himself. It has made him the ‘poet and 
thinker’ of his inner life, and made him to ‘value the thought above 
the purpose’, as a witty contemporary Englishman said. The will 
and the ability to dominate fellow-beings remained as barren as 
the energy to master and exploit nature. Once the Germans of that 
period turned to nature, this ability and energy, so far repressed, 
now sprang forth exuberantly. The former attitude of introversion 
was felt to be a seclusion, which now needed to be replaced by 
liberation. Aloofness from the world and from nature now assumed 
the aspect of seclusion from the world and needed to be overcome 
by an enhanced proximity to it. In F. Nietzsche we have seen this 
vita activa become the attitude of the domineering ‘masterman’. So 
far we had observed how on the way to nature the path led from 
artistic creation through poetic imagination to comprehension and 
penetration by exact science. For these faculties and” energies 
politics has ceased to be a sufficient and adequate field, since the 
collapse of the liberal people’s movement and the irony of Bismarck 
had brought its intellectual leaders into discredit. But the economic 
world in its drive towards mechanization had a need of mentally 
qualified men schooled for the vita activa through having settled their 
account with nature. 

For in the social structure of Germany an incisive change had 
taken place. The people of peasants and of craftsmen by whom it 
had been inhabited at the beginning of the nineteenth century had 
become one of technicians and industrial workers, to whom that 
very country was to belong by the end of the century. The problem 
now was to apply natural science in the service of technology, to 
change technical processes from the merely empirical to the scientifi- 
cally rational, to invent machines and methods of production which 
were ever more efficacious, more precise, ever more sparing of force 
and material. This was bound to effect a further development and 
change in man’s relation to nature. To the peasant and craftsman 
nature had been a means of subsistence to be made serviceable, 
which he had to exploit, contented and thankful if she bent herself 
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to the human will, and if she denied herself, resigned. 'To the exact 
scientist nature was an object of exploration, elucidation, and creative 
transformation, her riddles were recognized and there was the wish to 
read and solve them, men thought of coming nearer to her by imitat- 
ing her creations, there was a desire to find. a way into her depths 
by penetrating the outer shell. But the awareness persisted that she 
had ever further depths and nooks which were still concealed and 
inaccessible, and these limitations served to some as a fresh stimulus 
to the restlessly searching human mind, while by others they were 
respectfully recognized as a warning to halt. 

To the inventor and technician of industry and also to the industrial 
wage earner nature is neither a mere expedient for making a liveli- 
hood, nor merely a task to be overcome by the analytic and synthetic 
reason. To them nature is an object to be mastered and dominated. 
To them nature is matter and nothing but matter, to be unrestrainedly 
broken up with all means of disruption and destruction, with fire, 
water, explosives, electricity, chemical activity, to be dissolved, 
smashed into elements or lumps, with which to undertake new com- 
binations, find new proportions in their construction, venture novel 
alliances, fundamentally changing the object, sometimes even con- 
verting in into its opposite, in order finally to construct it anew, giving 
it a new foundation and a different texture, and converting it for a 
surprisingly new purpose in application. The aim in all these under- 
takings 1s to create harmless objects out of harmful, useful out of 
merely harmless, purposeful for the human life out of purposeless. 

Thus the problem of education had reached a new stage on its 
way, off the path of the vita contemplativa of the poets and thinkers 
of neo-humanism. If thus far interest in nature had also implied 
a certain interest in one’s own personality in order there to rouse and 
deploy faculties and energies, now the enormous task of overcoming 
and domineering nature compels man to repress and put on the second 
plane within himself all that is not directly serviceable to this and is 
therefore rejected as a ‘luxury’ and a ‘waste of time’. ‘Phantasies 
about the domestic happiness of the hand-spinners cannot set limits 
to the spirit of invention in man,’ has said one of the pioneers of 
the industrial state (Peter Beuth). Moreover, all the human talents 
and faculties that may be or may become serviceable to this task are 
to be not only amply used but even developed ever more intensely; 
they are to be so schooled and trained technically that man can fully 
spend himself in this activity. Nature is thus drawn into the centre 
of vision and men are alert to everything which may help in the attempt 
to devise improvements and perfections in the product won from 
nature and in the processes to be carried out in her exploitation. 
The question now is for man to prove and assert himself in the 
mastering of nature. To prove himself as an expert in this now 
assumes the importance of an ethical categorical imperative. Where 
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assertion is now demanded is in the man’s profession. In this way 
profession, besides its importance in economic life, again receives a 
strong ethical content, after the neo-humanist, both of the classical 
and of the romantic variety, had seen in it nothing but an obstacle 
in the way of the universal deployment of personality to which he 
aspired, and after the professors during the political movement of 
liberty had found their pride in being scholar, philosopher, politician, 
and poet all in one. This change of view was advocated above all 
by F. List. He called the force to collect economic wealth ‘the 
productive force’ and demanded education with a view to industry 
as an indispensable ‘stimulus for production’. But while he and 
those of his mind hoped that ‘the increasing ascendency which the 
visibly growing spirit gained over external nature would enable it to 
force more and more under its power spiritual life as well’, there 
existed many a manufacturer who would have liked to see ‘the state 
changed into a large cotton or cloth workshop’. 

This development took place at about the same time as military 
drill became an essential feature in the education of the people, 
both factors aligning themselves in ever-growing opposition to 
the ideals of neo-humanism, self-education and spiritual freedom. 
The new specialized technical as well as military education was not 
only to comprehend the whole man, but was to include as great a 
number of men as possible. Most of those who had received their 
general education from the neo-humanists could no longef enjoy 
their position of prominence when the question was to mobilize by 
training all disposable forces for the conquest and domination of 
nature. Not only had the trading class to be subjected to this training, 
but the rising class of industrial workers as well. The former ex- 
ponents of education were to be dethroned not only as individuals 
but also as a class. 

Owing to these circumstances this change in the tendencies of 
the German system of education seemed well able to bring about a 
hiatus in the development of German culture as a whole. If things 
have not come to such a pass this is due to a special factor in this 
culture possessing a great importance within its whole structure, 
and one which in that time of change has maintained a certain con- 
tinuity of development. This factor is German music. Its continuity 
is probably based in the first place on the circumstance that at the 
beginning of modern German music there stand two eminent 
masters who by their activity had pointed a basic direction to the 
further evolution of this art, which allowed later composers a free 
development of their personalities, while at the same time setting up 
a framework of laws in musical creation which could hardly be 
broken. ‘These two masters were J. S. Bach and G. F. Handel. 
The subsequent period brought a change of style, it is true. In 
particular the exalted grandeur of these early masters gave way to 
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naiveté and directness of feeling, and instead of expressing a single 
emotion throughout each piece of music the practice was introduced 
of depicting emotional changes. But even this innovation must be 
understood as a reaction to the activity of its great predecessors. 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven were anything else than epigones, 
but the deployment of their musical individualities was furthered by 
the fact that they had to assert themselves by the side of the old 
masters and settle accounts with them. The cohesion in this develop- 
ment is manifested ever more strongly and distinctly in the German 
‘lied’ of a Schubert, Mendelssohn, and Schumann and the German 
opera of a Weber and Lortzing in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. But also the musical drama of Richard Wagner which domi- 
nated the second half of that century is the product of a reformation 
within this development and not a revolution against it. Disregarding 
the strong non-German influence at work in him, his ‘all compris- 
ing’ artistic creation is the realization of an idea which had been 
discussed and aspired to even before his time and the concentration 
of elements that had been dispersed before him. A Wagner without 
a Beethoven, and not only without him alone, is unthinkable. By 
the side of Wagner there was Brahms, who quite consciously linked 
himself to the foregoing masters back to Bach and Handel. Wagner 
is followed by a circle of epigones who owe a great deal of gratitude 
not only to him but through him also to these old masters. 

The origin of the change in the tendencies of the German system 
of education reach back almost to the beginning of this development 
in modern German music. Among these tendencies the combating 
of the neo-humanist exclusiveness of education is older than the 
demand for technical specialized training. Thus in the second half 
of the eighteenth century the Swiss educationist Johann Heinrich 
Pestalozzi ‘filled with pity for the poor people and prepared to assist 
them in their misery, had changed his estate into a charity school, 
and spent his life in the society of begging children’, inspired by a 
‘fervent belief in the good forces alive in the people’, which were only 
waiting to be awakened. A few decades later the gymnast Ludwig 
Jahn made physical exercises an element in the educational idea, 
irrespective of differences of birth and merit, and intended to make 
the ‘gymnastic community’ the germ cell of the unity of the people. 
Again after a few years an educational plan, elaborated by the Prus- 
sian Ministry of Education, which, however, never became law, based 
the education of youth on an ‘elementary school’ (Grundschule) 
to be attended by all the children without any exception. 

Now the need arose for specialized training, accessible to all if 
possible, besides the former humanist general education and in 
contrast to it. The question was how to provide the necessary 
schools for broad masses of the people. The industrial worker was 
to become a workmaster, the technician an engineer, apprenticeship 
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was to become study. Certain types of school of the era of the 
Enlightenment might serve as a model, schools which had made it 
their task to “convey useful knowledge for real life’, but which had 
been pushed into the background by neo-humanism. Again the need 
arose for schools in modern subjects (Realschule), for professional 
schools (Gewerbeschule), commercial schools (Handelsschule), and 
technical schools (Technische Schule). The state and public cor- 
porations set themselves with all energy to satisfy this demand. 
By furthering the education through specialized schools, but not 
by these alone, they did all in their power to get abreast with other 
countries, especially England, in industrialization. The ‘Gewerbe- 
schule’, while making no considerable demands on its students as 
to previous qualifications, was intended to supply as large a circle 
as possible of those willing to learn with generally useful knowledge, 
but particularly with specialized training for the building trades, 
machine construction, or chemistry. They, moreover, prepared the 
path for a more thorough and more comprehensive technical school- 
ing. The ‘Realschulen’ were in part purely vocational schools for 
trade, agriculture, etc., which laid the greatest stress on technical 
preparation, drawing, science, chemistry, and similar subjects, and 
in part institutions of a more general character, endeavouring to 
combine with the above a rather unsatisfactory cultivation of the 
neo-humanist ideal. We have further mentioned the technical and 
commercial schools, which rose in Germany from the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century and which as ‘technica’ aimed at a medium 
professional education, as ‘technical high-schools’ and ‘commercial 
high-schools’ at a higher technico-scientific education. Thus a 
tendency towards greater exclusiveness on the model of the neo- 
humanist university was introduced also into the technical specialized 
education. 

However, this tendency was soon confronted by another one 
which was increasingly directed to throwing open technical training 
to wide circles of industrial workers, especially by means of evening 
classes and adult education. “Trade and industry belong to the 
centre of education’ was the thesis of a leading representative of 
this movement. “The acquisition of thorough qualification by 
practical professional courses combined with theoretical teaching, 
practical exercises, drawing, and arithmetic stood in the foreground’ 
of this new ‘professional school’. The fact that the institution of a 
‘working school’ in place of the former “book school’ was demanded 
by many shows how radically it was intended to do away with what 
was regarded as a specifically German attitude. There is in the first 
place the professional school for the training of youth and the 
further education of adults engaged in industry and handicraft 
if possible combined with workshops. Then there is the working- 
school for the untrained with the purpose of improving their capacity 
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for incorporation in economic life. In these the training takes place 
in workshops and gardens. Further there are commercial, domestic, 
and agricultural professional schools. Even the education of the 
buyer is demanded, for whom ‘rather little has been done so far in 
Germany’, in order thus indirectly to stimulate efforts in industry 
and commerce. 

But the crown of this whole educational structure was to be a 
‘preparation for the way of political and patriotic understanding i in 
the citizens’, the ‘education aiming at making good citizens’, in other 
words, the education to make people realize ‘that all impulses for 
free action and free movement emanate from the idea of the state’. 
It was even designated as the ‘task of the state’ to ‘cultivate the idea 
of humanity as world citizenship’, and it was maintained that ‘if we 
educate people to be good citizens of the state, we at the same time 
educate them to be good world citizens’. This education aiming at 
producing good citizens, however, was to have its start in professional 
education, just as the latter was to find its completion in the former. 
Education producing good citizens was emphatically contrasted 
with ‘general education’, ‘whose idols men still keep worshipping’. 
To this was correctly added (Franz Schnabel): ‘Of course the end 
has been that man was sacrificed—not to the citizen, but to the sub- 
ject.’ For the education aiming at making good citizens, according 
to the desires of the Pan-Germans,was to be undertaken on military- 
nationalist lines, allegedly in order to counteract the anti-patriotism 
of the social democrats (F. v. Bernhard), thus supplementing 
education on scientific lines by military drill. At the same time, the 
advocates of neo-humanist universal knowledge with the university 
professors at their head, once the champions of political liberty, 
sought a substitute for the popular favour which they were losing, 
by placing their persons and activities ever more in the service 
and under the patronage of the state. Neo-humanism, which they 
entrusted to the care of the state, was thus increasingly delivered up 
to the purposes of the state. The course of free scholarly research 
allowed itself to be diverted towards the interests of the government, 
and the students, from liberty drunken Hellenes, were pressed by an 
ordeal of examinations into the mould of proven members of a state 
bureaucracy or of ‘Philistines of culture’ (Bildungsphilister). 

It is remarkable that in this connexion religious teaching received 
new stimuli. The circumstance that irreligion and hostility to religion 
continually spread farther in all sections of the population but 
especially among the socialist members of the working classes may 
have contributed to this reaction. This religious teaching now 
combined with the more decided rejection of any single universally 
applicable method and increased attention to the psychology of the 
student, and hence a more careful differentiation of the pupils 
according to age, sex, educational level, and natural gifts. It also 
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involved taking into consideration whether the pupil came from a 
large town or a village or whether he was a member of the prole- 
tariat. In the exposition of the concepts of sin, grace, etc., the spiritual 
capacities of the pupils were taken into consideration. Religious 
experience in common was cultivated, the visual method of teaching 
was defended, and above all the idea of carrying out teaching in 
practice. Meditation on moral and religious duties was emphasized. 
Attempts were made to connect religious knowledge with religious 
action. ‘The tendency to carry out oneself in action what had been 
taught, e.g., in charitable enterprises, was aroused and strengthened. 
Polemic against other religious was avoided and opposed. 

The professional training of the engineer and technician deep 
down into the circles of the industrial worker in general had proved 
itself as a compelling necessity for the transition on Germany’s 
way to becoming an industrial state. If at the beginning of the cen- 
tury the stratum of the ‘educated’ formed in the sense of neo-human- 
ism had stood in sharp contrast to the ‘uneducated’, now, too, 
scientific-technical education was by no means accepted without 
opposition. If in neo-humanism the attitude towards education had 
been dictated by social judgment and prejudice, thus in the new 
conflict an opposition became manifest arising from the struggle for 
existence, or from the class-war. The Prussian king Frederick 
William III doubtless expressed the conviction of wide circles in his 
government when he said that ‘a troubled spirit of unrest and excite- 
ment, of strain and diffidence’ would come over man if ‘he were to 
be educated beyond his station and calling and be taught things 
which he does not need’. But to this may be opposed the utterance 
of a high Prussian state official who was in charge of the furtherance 
of trade: ‘Only the educated person knows how to overcome inertia — 
in himself and find pleasure in activity. The cruder man will, as 
can be witnessed by all charitable institutions, rather forgo many a 
pleasure than exert himself.’ 

Similarly ambiguous was the attitude within the class of the new 
capitalists and employers. These were well aware that only the 
qualified specialist could supply really useful and valuable work and 
that only he could be considered as a consumer of industrial products 
to be reckoned with. An industrialist of far-reaching vision (Friedrich 
Harkort) declared: ‘It is true, education creates wants, but these 
very wants become the incentive for industry and economy.’ We have 
already seen that there existed also, and predominantly, the small- 
minded entrepreneur, and that it was he who had determined 
the relation between the capitalist employer and the industrial 
wage worker from the very beginning of its development. In his 
eyes the trained and qualified specialist with his heightened self- 
confidence and claims to higher wages and better treatment was the 
less manageable and docile object of his power of determination in 
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the factory, of his ‘Jandlord’s right’ there. Nobody will be sur- 
prised that also in the circle of the humanists similarly reserved 
and antagonistic voices against the new technical special training 
became audible, considering their loss of prestige. Here the view was 
voiced that it was not advisable for the ‘lower callings’ to acquire a 
higher education ‘which is not warranted by their future station in 
life and which may tend to render working unpalatable’. To all these 
envious and grudging minds Lassalle retorted in his address ‘Science 
and the Workers’ (1863) by saying: “To establish contact between 
science and the people—therein lies the great destiny of our time! . . . 
It is only in the union of these two (science and the workers) that 
conditions in Europe can be fructified to bring forth new life’! 

Indeed far more important than the views of those circles was the 
standpoint taken by the organizations to whom the industrial 
workers had entrusted the shaping and improvement of their social 
and economic fate, the social democrat party and the trade unions. 
The attitude of the German socialist towards the problem of educa- 
tion and training is more concerned with principles than is the 
Englishman’s. He does not content himself with the general demand 
for the democratization of education. Though the most prominent 
place in his programme is taken by the demand for the socialization 
of the means of production, there exists as well the parellel demand 
for the socialization of the means of education. The German socialist 
movement well knows that the very basis of its prosperity is the 
highly qualified specialist, who forms the keystone of the whole 
arch. It is significant that the first trade union in Germany may be 
considered to have been the ‘Society for the adult education of 
Printers’, which was founded in Leipzig in 1862 by a trade which 
demands the highest specialized training of its members. But just 
because they knew this, the Social Democrats regarded with anxiety 
and disapproval a training and education that lay directly or even 
indirectly in the hands of the state. Even in the case of a purely 
specialized training it creates through its mere presence a positive 
relation of the industrial worker with the existing political institu- 
tions and might weaken his class consciousness and his revolutionary 
energy. Moreover, the socialist party had hardly any opportunity 
of combating concealed influences on the student workers’ ‘political 
and general views, nor even of preventing unconcealed and deliberate 
teaching on these points. The smuggling of partisans into the body 
of teachers in a Capitalist state was a very unsafe undertaking in view 
of the existing strict supervision and one hardly promising of success. 
On the other hand it could not reasonably be expected in that time 
and land that the capitalist state and the public bodies subject to it, 
which are the pillars of its school and educational system, would 
voluntarily allow a restriction in their influence and supervision in 
favour of socialism. 
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Thus socialism had to consider the means of organizing an educa- 
tional system of its own. The difficulties were great, they were not 
only of a financial nature, but also arose from the inescapable danger 
of state intervention. In matters where education could be trans- 
mitted through writing, printing, or demonstration through pictures, 
the undertaking was not doomed to entire failure. Public per- 
formances, however, such as concerts, dramas, or films, as well as 
artistic and educational exhibitions, were subject to permits and 
supervision by the state. The influence of the state was still further 
enhanced by the system of obligatory examinations and certificates 
of qualification. Thus, the only way open to socialism was to 
convey knowledge and education by means of newspapers, leaflets, 
pamphlets and cheap popular, editions of books with contents both 
instructive and amusing. From 1906 the social democrat party had 
an Education Committee. But its sole task lay in the ‘drawing up of 
programmes for lectures and classes and the relevant literature, the 
giving of advice for educational and artistic performances, the placing 
of artists and lecturers’. Also the society of the ‘Free Popular Stage’ 
which aimed at rousing and furthering the understanding of art and 
works of art in the people, especially in the working classes, had a 
‘social democrat stamp’. But in the multitude of performances for 
the people’s amusement and instruction which existed these organiza- 
tions did not by any means assume particular prominence, they only 
produced a fraction of the educational effect to which they actually 
aspired. But at the same time the political organization arranged 
evening classes for workers, primarily aimed at the political education 
of their participants and often even at the training of political 
agitators. The idea of the ‘People’s Houses’ as a home of workers’ 
education sprang up and was realized in some cases. Here too the 
organizations serving socialism had to be satisfied with outposts. 
Those advocating the further development of the new professional 
schools also attempted to enlarge the circle of people who were more 
directly to benefit from university teaching. A number of ‘Popular 
High School’ classes and ‘People’s Academies’ came into being, and 
some institutions were specially created for this purpose, such as 
the ‘Humboldt-Academy’ in Berlin. Although all these were in no 
direct connexion with the capitalist state, but designated themselves 
as institutions of the ‘free popular educational system’ and were 
often directed by middle class members of the opposition, still the 
class-conscious worker regarded them with distrust and the attempts 
to induce him tp attendance—for instance by cheaper admission— 
failed. 

After the Revolution of 1918 a radical change took place in the 
System of adult education. Not only did the education of the 
people as such become a direct concern for the state, but the educa- 
tion of the class-conscious worker in particular became a basic 
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demand recognized by the state. The former social democrat 
‘Educational Committee’ was granted its ‘Free Socialist University’ 
in Berlin, besides a great number of new educational foundations 
and institutions. In Frankfurt on Main the ‘Academy of Work’ was 
instituted, which was destined to give the worker an adequate 
education to qualify him for his impending participation in the 
reorganization of the economic and political life of the state. 
According to the words of its founder it was meant to be a ‘bastion 
built by the political force of the working class in the midst of the 
old world of education’. 

In this way the educational system in Germany of the past 
century undoubtedly contributed much to the development and 
furtherance of industrialization and to the education of highly 
qualified technicians and specialists. But the politico-social structure 
was thereby weakened rather than consolidated. To the contrast 
between the educated and the uneducated at the beginning of the 
century was added that between the owners of the means of educa- 
tion and those fighting this ownership at the end of the century. 
The education of mind was followed by the education of volition. 
Education itself, from a magic garment carrying one into super- 
human regions, became a magic key which was to unlock all the 
doors leading into the treasure-chambers of this earth. Vision 
directed to the riches of this earth remained glued there and drew 
after it all the will and aspirations of man. Infinity, which previously 
had been the attribute of vision and contemplation, became now 
the attribute of the eye turned to the realities of life, there to be 
transformed into an unlimited desire for power and possession, the 
dream of a world-spanning imperialism, in the end even effacing 
the conflicts of the class-war. 


X 


POLITICS AND HISTORY 
_ (1750-1914) 


Historiography influenced in various ways the people’s political 
views. At first we are struck by the weakness of historical and 
political interest. Then ensued a period of great interest in history, 
connected with intense nationalist and political tendencies. Then 
Ranke rejected political activity in the historian. Treitschke, who 
followed, made writing a means of politics. The latest phase, 
‘History of intellectual development’, denies the efficacy of any 
kind of political activity. 


IT 1s indeed characteristic of the very essence of historical investiga- 
tion to have points of contact with politics and to overlap its domain. 
The field of history is the yesterday, that of politics the morrow. 
To-day, however, is but an imaginary point, which, moreover, 
continually changes its identity, what has just been ‘to-day’ in- 
stantly becomes ‘yesterday’, what lies before us as the ‘morrow’ will 
soon be ‘to-day’. The seed unearthed in history by the historian is 
brought to fruition by the politician, the driving forces which the 
politician cultivates within his domain and of which he makes use 
will later be sought out and laid bare by the historian as the root and 
fibre of historical development. In this way the historian is led by 
his task not only to the periphery of politics but rather right into its 
centre. The politician, on the other hand, will obviously be able to 
learn much from history and should never omit in his undertakings 
to turn to history for instruction and guidance. But he will still 
have to ask himself whether the recognition of political errors 
committed in the past would put him in a position to avoid mistakes 
himself and whether the achievements recorded in history can point 
the way to new deeds of equal importance and equal value. 

But there exists a decisive difference between history and politics. 
History is the field of cognition, politics that of volition. The 
‘yesterday’ can be perceived, while we cannot will it, for it is already 
realized; realization, however, means a completion of volition, be it 
in fulfilment or in definite resignation. Politics, on the other hand, 
is a task which the human will sets or at any rate may set itself. 
This does not mean, however, that political developments are the 
product of human volition in the sense that they have to be brought 
about by it as their sufficient cause. We are well enough aware that 
in political events and developments factors different from the human 
will play a réle, from physical natural phenomena, such as bad 
harvests, epidemics, conflagrations, and inundations, up to the 
intervention of non-sensible factors, of which divine providence 
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is the highest. But what we are trying to point out is that no 
political development is possible without the intervention of the 
human will, may its direct or indirect effect be of ever so little 
importance. 

The sharp line of demarcation separating history as the domain 
of cognition from politics as that of volition points to a scientific 
conception in which the relation between cognition and volition 
formed the subject of a special investigation and in which decisive 
points of view have been found for the discrimination between these 
two mental functions. This is the theory of the great ‘all-pulverizing’ 
analytic thinker, Emmanuel Kant, and his successors, whose impor- 
tance for the intellectual life of the second part of the eighteenth 
century has been mentioned before. Kant attributed no more but 
rather less value to theoretical reason as the principle of cognition 
than to practical reason as the principle of volition. It has been 
maintained that according to his doctrine practical reason was the 
original element, while only a derived importance could be ascribed 
to theoretical reason. But it may well be justifiable to ask the ques- 
tion, whether practical reason itself at all means volition in the 
sense in which we speak of political volition. For Kant’s practical 
reason is obviously shaped on the model of his previously elaborated 
theoretical reason; the principles of apriority and universal validity 
that were set up in the latter were transferred to the former, and 
grounds of reason have the last say in the entire field of reason, both 
the practical and the theoretical. And, indeed, the domain of political 
volition remained a locked door to Kant, as already pointed out. 
We found in him an almost romantic fashion of seeking and losing 
himself in the political distance which led him away entirely from 
the political reality that surrounded him. 

The very consideration which led us to regard Kant as an unpoliti- 
cal thinker might easily lead us to surmise that he was a man possess- 
ing an historical mind, since history is the domain of cognition. 
But the fact is that the greatest reproach raised against Kant’s 
thinking is its unhistorical character. In this he is regarded as 
being dependent on the Enlightenment, which in other respects he 
opposed and overcame. There are only a few of his writings in 
which he touches on the domain of history. For instance, he thinks 
on the ‘Probable beginnings of the History of Man’ and sees in it 
‘the issuing of man from the guardianship of nature into the state of 
liberty’. ‘In reply to the question: What is Enlightenment?’ he 
then declares: ‘Enlightenment is the issuing of man from the age 
of minority which is his own fault.’ In his review of Herder’s Ideas 
concerning the History of Man he considers the destiny of the 
human race to be ‘constant progress on the whole’. His own ‘Ideas 
concerning a General History from a Cosmopolitan Point of View’ 
are a ‘philosophical attempt at elaborating the general history of the 
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world according to a plan of nature, aimed at the complete politi- 
cal unification of mankind’. As can be judged from the quoted 
examples, Kant took interest only in the guiding principles of history, 
whereas the actual historical events have no scientific significance 
in his eyes. But it is exactly these which rouse the interest of the 
historian in the first place, and indeed ought to do so. For these 
events are the very realization of the ‘yesterday’, and so the com- 
pletion of political volition, whether fulfilled or not fulfilled and it is 
this volition to which the historian ought to direct his attention. 

The example of Kant thus shows that the severance between 
history as cognition and politics as volition only renders one side of 
the relation between the two but not the relation itself in its entire 
content. The assertion established at the beginning of this chapter 
that history and politics are most closely related to and dependent on 
each other retains its validity at the same time, namely as the estab- 
lishment of the complementary aspect of this relation. History is 
political volition become reality, in the same way as politics is 
history in statu nascendt. Investigation of history is cognition, not 
cognition unrelated to volition, but cognition of the politically 
willing man. In the same manner politics is volition on the basis of 
cognition, and of predominantly, if not solely, historical cognition. 

Not Kant’s pulverizing analysis, but synthetic construction, not 
the dissecting of man in his various faculties, but a general survey 
of the whole man is the correct way of historical investigation and 
description. Thus the interest in history in modern Germany did 
not find its origin in the epistemological attitude of Kant, but in 
contrast to it. It did not only recognize politics as an object of 
history but even linked the two closely together. This turning to 
politics signifies the passing through a sphere which, according to | 
Kant, is the exclusive concern of philosophical cognition and the 
penetration of a domain formerly not included in it. The violence 
of this sortie may best be judged by the scientific work which 
represents the spearhead of this penetration, namely Hegel’s Philo- 
sophy of History. In this a philosopher who had passed through 
Kant’s epistemology, endeavoured to attain to the cognition of 
history starting from an epistemological basis. He undertook this 
task by contrasting with Kant’s vision directed solely at the beginning 
or the end of historical development his own attention devoted to the 
actual events and the development taking place therein which lie 
between the two poles envisaged by Kant. Ideas, to Hegel, do not 
possess an essence of their own at one of these poles only, but display 
their nature in the very course of development, nay, these ideas, 
which he calls the ‘objective spirit’, are as such nothing else than the 
historical deployment of an incomplete essence by becoming a more 
complete essence, thus ‘organic development’. This unfolding 
harmony of the objective spirit fulfils itself in historico-political 
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communities. For the individual there ensues the task of increasingly 
fitting into these communities. In the fulfilment of this task man 
becomes conscious of his liberty. Yet Hegel was so indoctrinated 
with the epistemological formative apparatus that his account of 
the actual events did not enjoy free development, but rather was 
subject to restrictions from without, thus resembling a mummy of 
skin and bones suspended in an iron frame. 

The idea of history as an organic development Hegel shares with 
the romantic movement, an intellectual movement which, reaching 
far beyond the school of poets deriving its name from it, interfered 
with the entire mental life of Germany, shaping it and in turn being 
shaped by it. It regards the historico-political community as an 
original unity which never ceases to work, and thus as a develop- 
ment of the intellectual wealth of humanity, realized in the evolution 
of history. This deployment does not take the course of one united 
stream, but of a multitude of single currents. Of these currents 
there are as many as there are independent cultural units embracing 
the whole man in history. These cultural units are no dead notions, 
however, but living forces. They are not only the rallying-point 
of cultural volition, but rather active irradiations of forces which 
create culture. It is the ‘spirit of the people’, ‘Volksgeist’, which 1s 
thus manifested in them. All that is creative and constructive in the 
individual has its origin as well as its ulterior aim in the spirit of the 
people. The borderlines between the single emotional forces in 
man vanish before the unity of the spirit of the people in the 
same way as do those between the individual and the community. 
Sharp lines of contour are replaced by wide distances of prospect, 
which fade away and lose themselves in vague dreams and 
fantasies. 

Just as in the historical past the people’s soul was shaped in the 
successive receiving and giving of emotional impulses, so necessarily 
will it be in the future. Historical thinking created anew by the 
Romantic easily joins hands with political volition. The boundary 
between historical cognition and political volition even vanished 
altogether or becomes insignificant in face of the unity of the people’s 
spirit. Politics is the direct continuance of what has become historical, 
and the latter must needs be regarded as the basis of future develop- 
ment, as it is the people’s spirit which for ever and everywhere forms 
the substance. This attitude is symbolized above all by the figure 
of Frederick Barbarossa, asleep in the mountain Kyffhauser, 
expected to wake up soon in order to take in hand again the fate of 
Germany. On the occasion of the foundation of the new Reich on 
February 24, 1871, Bismarck alluded to this legend by drawing an 
analogy between the resurrection of the Emperor Barbarossa and 
the resuscitation of the German Empire. The figure of this emperor 
was also the centre of a series of the most important historical works 
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of the romantics, such as the History of the Hohenstaufens and 
their Time by Friedrich v. Raumer, Johannes Voigt’s History of 
the Lombard Confederation and tts Struggle with Frederick I, and 
Fr. Wilken’s History of the Crusades, down to the later work of 
Wilhelm Giesebrecht, the History of the Time of the German 
Emperors. 

In this conception of history the state plays a decisive réle. As 
an all-embracing community it represents not only an important 
expression of the people’s spirit, but also a guarantee of the people’s 
political and cultural independence. In the view of the Romantic 
the state is ‘a close unification of the entire physical and intellectual 
wealth, the whole inner and outer life of a nation in one great, 
energetic, infinitely animated and lively whole’ (Adam Miller). 
This is the organic conception of the state. The state is thus, in the 
first place, not an organization of power but a carrier of culture. 
In accordance with this conception is the prominent patriotism and 
nationalism in its adherents. ‘For People and Fatherland’ was the 
motive of the historian Boéhmer, Johannes Voigt dedicated one of 
his historical works “To the Fatherland’. One of the most important 
and weightiest historical works of that period, the Monumenta 
historiae Germanica, sponsored by the politician Freiherr vom 
Stein, has as a motto: ‘Sanctus amor patriae dat animum’. But this 
type of nationalism contained no elements of exaggerated aggressive- 
ness or exclusiveness. The new historical attitude could thus find 
a first and fundamental expression in a historical presentation whose 
subject was not devoted to the German people, namely Barthold 
Georg Niebuhr’s Roman History, the work of a man who wrote 
history as a statesman and a politician and who advised his country- 
men spiritually to assimilate the history of other peoples as a means 
of their own political regeneration. 

But the historical development of the people’s spirit is not mani- 
fested only in the life of the state, it also concerns a multitude of 
other domains of culture, transmuting their didactic content into 
the context of historical succession. In the sphere of law, Carl 
Friedrich v. Savigny declared the historically justified demand for 
the organic development of law unhindered by any legislative 
fixation as more important than the political demand for common 
codes of law, although the latter might have helped to found a 
national unity of law and consolidated the political unity. Still more 
impressively did the historical mind manifest itself in the field of 
literary and linguistic investigation. To Jacob Grimm the German 
language is an expression of the development of the German people. 
The German Grammar, according to him, is a text-book for the 
future only because it is a book on the history of the past. But this 
historical spirit also turned to the products of language. Men began 
to collect German fairy-tales, sagas, and popular songs, compiled 
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the ‘German Mythology’ and provided a gathering place for old 
German muniments, legal documents, and symbols. In the concep- 
- tion of religion the new spirit brought no less a change. The various 
religious denominations were regarded as the symbols of a single 
original revelation, the religious myths appear as the ‘dialects of 
one original general mother tongue’ (Friedrich Creuzer). In his 
History of the Myths of the Asiatic World Josef Gorres produced 
one of the most impressive creations of romantic learning. Finally, 
Fr. Schleiermacher understood the origin of religion as the feeling 
of absolute dependence, the content of which is subject to historical 
development. This feeling can be found in its full strength and 
purity only under the influence emanating from Jesus Christ, 
while outside Christianity there can be discerned but tendencies and 
preparations towards it. 

In this way the Romantic saw in the relation between politics and 
history only one of interaction and interdependence, losing sight of 
the fact that history as the sphere of cognition and politics as that of 
volition are thoroughly different and separated from each other. 
This attitude reveals an essential element in this movement, namely 
that content of reverie and chimerical imagining (Schwarmerei), 
which is often regarded as synonymous with the romantic attitude 
in general, but which actually only forms part of it. We find the 
same frame of mind in the political historiography of this period. 
Here the enthusiastic love of the theme not rarely outweighed the 
desire for exact knowledge and cognition to such an extent that the 
writers often contented themselves with a superficial, almost 
amateurish compilation and sifting of the material. It is interesting 
to note that in the reawakening of historical thinking it was not only 
the desire for the knowledge of truth that had a share, but that 
also emotional stimuli played a very lively rdle. 

But the desire for truth is a far too essential element of the his- 
torical spirit to allow itself without contradiction to be maimed 
through the romantic historiography. Rather was it inherent in 
the dialectic of historical development that a man should rise in 
defence of the desire for truth, combating the romantic attitude 
towards history. The man who had set himself this task and who 
undertook it with a truly religious zeal and seriousness was Leopold 
v. Ranke. Glancing back at his life’s work he declared in later 
years: ‘I found by comparison that the truth was more interesting 
and beautiful than romance. I turned away from the latter and 
resolved to avoid all invention and imagination and to stick to facts.’ 
Inspired by an implacable craving for truth he went beyond the 
critical choice of sources which had been applied before his time, 
and proceeded to analyse more clearly the veracity of his authors 
and subject to a severe examination the sources and motives of their 
interpretation. Only after having established this basis did he decide 
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to judge the value of the sources he used. Proudly could he then 
say of his work that it was destined ‘merely to show what actually 
happened’. 

The masterpieces in history which he created in great number 
dealt by no means only or even predominantly with events in his 
own country. With an equally encompassing vision and subtle 
understanding he grasped the characteristic elements of non- 
German powers. Nor was his interest limited to the Great Powers, 
such as England and France; he also wrote on the history of minor 
states, such as for instance Serbia. Within Germany he succeeded 
in doing justice to Austria and to Prussia at the same time. This 
shows him to be a characteristic representative of the same neo- 
humanism which characterizes the German scientific tendencies of 
the first half of the nineteenth century. Nor was he deaf to the nation- 
alist aspirations of his time, The opinion of an authoritative judge 
in these matters, G. P. Gooch, puts his History of the Reformation 
on a par with Macaulay’s History of England in respect of its patriotic 
content. But he was not a biased nationalist. In the preface to his 
History of France he declared: ‘Great peoples possess a double 
character, one national, the other belonging to the destinies of 
the world.’ In his defence of the unity of the nations he came close 
to the idea of the Holy Alliance. Ranke was an emphatic adherent 
of the idea of a powerful state and an enemy of all revolution. This 
attitude was revealed in the Historico-Political Periodical founded 
by him in 1832. He kept aloof from the liberal movement, although 
he approved its national aims. The actors whom he sees on the 
political stage are not the people but their great men. It 
is their work which he endeavours to bring to light, but he does 
not himself pass any moral judgments nor give the reader a handle 
to do so. 

Ranke’s historical presentation impresses us like a solid, well- 
devised, and perfectly balanced monument. As he himself did not 
approach the study of history as a statesman but as an investigator of 
primary sources manipulated with the acuteness of a philologist, 
similarly in his presentation do his own personality and his political 
judgments and predilections recede into the background before the 
massiveness of the edifice which he erected, and it is equally im- 
possible to gain from his reports on the past any support for the 
defence of one political tendency rather than another. 

Ranke in his time was a true ‘praeceptor Germaniae’ and an un- 
crowned king of learning far beyond his own field. The number of 
his admirers and of the pupils gathered around him was enormous, 
However, this did not prevent the rise of some sharp opposition 
to him, even while he was still alive, an opposition which took hold 
of some of his closest pupils and collaborators. This contrast, 
which was manifested in the manner and attitude of the works 
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published, rather than in direct attacks, concerned the very essence 
of Ranke’s scholarly mind, namely the demand: History only for 
history’s sake. 

There continued to exist, beside Ranke and in opposition to him, 
the so-called didactic historiography, whose object it was to show up 
in history examples and models of virtuous and community-minded 
behaviour. There sprang up a special history of culture with em- 
phatically nationalist aims in educating the people. Among Ranke’s 
closest collaborators there were men like Georg Waitz, historian 
and politician at the same time, whose idea it was to create men, 
not only scholars, with the help of history, and Duncker, later the 
official historiographer of Brandenburg, whose thought was devoted 
to the solution of the German question, a solution which he expected 
to be brought about through force and not through liberty. This 
brings us to the kernel of the opposition to Ranke’s conception of 
history. Again we have to deal with a combination of history and 
politics, one might even say that there history was placed in the 
service of politics. It was due partly to Ranke’s own activity that 
this counter-movement did not resemble the romantic conception, 
but rather was fundamentally different from it. He had opposed the 
tendency to reverie and ‘Schwarmerei’ in the romantics by his own 
sense of reality and his insatiable thirst for truth. As an idea these 
demands still dominated German research, but under the influence 
of the altered social and intellectual conditions they assumed an 
- entirely new shape, little expected and less desired by its author 
Ranke. The development of the cultural aspect had meanwhile 
replaced the general education of the mind by the special training 
of the will and the faculties which helped this will to assert itself, 
and had moreover shown the way from the ‘will in nature’ to the 
human will to power. In the sphere of politics the question which 
in the time of the romantics had still lain in the realm of a nebulous 
distance of which men only dreamt, had in the meantime entered the 
orbit of tangible reality, the question that is, which we have just 
found touched upon in Duncker, of the national unification of 
Germany, ‘the’ German question. Since 1848 relative to this ques- 
tion the conviction had ever more gained the upper hand that it 
could not be solved in liberty but only by force and power. 

The political attitude connected with and defended by the new 
conception of history was that of ‘Realpolitik’, as it was called by its 
adherents, or ‘power politics’, as it was called mainly by its opponents. 
It was of symbolical significance that Duncker was appointed 
official historiographer to the House of Brandenburg. For the politi- 
cal fabric which was sought as a basis by this type of politicians 
and which became a prerequisite of the historical conception con- 
nected with it was no other than the Kingdom of Prussia. A tran- 
sitional figure in this series of historians was Droysen with his 
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History of Prusstan Politics and his Historitk. He was convinced 
that ‘what has founded, maintains, and directs this State is a his- 
torical necessity, a national calling’. Having his roots in the ideology 
of Hegel he defends the self-developing national idea and the power 
of ideas in general, but above all he emphasized the power and 
majesty of the state. According to him, the political enemies of the 
country were Austria, Catholicism, and Cosmopolitanism. 

Sybel, first a disciple of Ranke, later his opponent, was more of 
a political fighter. To counteract the influence of the French 
revolutionary ideas on Germany he demanded a strong government, 
based on the middle classes, on the model of Prussia, as he conceived 
it. He combated Austria and Catholic ultramontanism; after Sadowa 
he defended and glorified Bismarck and his work. Also the Kultur- 
kampf was furthered by him, as well as the struggle against Socialism. 
History, to him, is ‘the arsenal which supplies the weapons for attack 
and defence’. He judged political schemes by their reconcilability 
with the interests of Germany. 

The most impressive and most adequate representative of this 
conception of history was Heinrich v. Treitschke. In him history 
and politics found their closest union, he elaborated in the most 
lucid and seductive manner the idea of power in politics, it was he 
who most convincingly defended the predominance of Prussia. He 
was of a strong and passionate temperament, declared bloodless 
objectivity to be unhistorical and was himself indeed the most 
subjective German historian, thus the extremest contrast to Ranke, 
who incidentally saw in him only a publicist. Treitschke was a 
brilliant stylist, an unremitting worker, an author of comprehensive 
knowledge; his manner of presentation was plastic, fully rendering 
at the same time the ideological content. His main object, however, 
was not to convey knowledge, but to rouse the nation to action. In 
order to furnish his standpoint with a certain philosophical founda- 
tion he opposed the conception of society of contemporary cultural 
history, combated the acceptance of a social contract and defended 
the apriority of the state within the social texture, that is, the view 
that the state is a logically necessary presupposition of any society. 
Thus the liberalism which he professed in politics was deprived of its 
theoretical basis. At the same time his doctrine justified the demand 
for a strong state, which, in an age of iron, must enforce its will by 
war. The way was thus paved for absolutism and chauvinism, there 
was nothing to prevent the German people from taking it and follow- 
ing it up to the very end. The state to which Treitschke wished to 
apply his doctrine was the Prussia guided by Bismarck. It was she 
who was to become the centre of the future Germany. The latter 
was to be a unified nation and not merely an empire, and be created 
by the sword. Austria was to be excluded from it, as she was neither 
free nor German; Treitschke despised Catholicism in general, since 
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* he saw in it a slavish attitude. In 1866 he demanded the annexation 
by Prussia of the north-German states. He was an enemy .of the 
Jews, an adversary of socialism and passionately opposed to France 
and Napoleon III. After 1871 Treitschke propagated the idea that 
Germany was henceforth to be the teacher of all nations. Ideas of 
this description are reminiscent of the Romantic and were music in 
the ears of William II. But also Bismarck conceded that next to the 
Prussian army it was the history professors who had rendered the 
greatest service to the unification of Germany. 

This resounding trumpet call, a perfect accord between history and 
politics, is the point of culmination in the development which we are 
trying to trace. All that was subsequently achieved in the field of 
German political historiography was either a repetition or a coarsened 
imitation of 'Treitschke’s views, or the investigations of the epigones 
of Ranke, who were chiefly interested in details, or else the work of 
men filled with Treitschke’s spirit under the cloak of Ranke’s 
method. 

General surveys were largely left to dilettantes, who, screened by 
ill-defined hypotheses, throve on the business of party-politics. The 
numerous editions of H. St. Chamberlain’s Foundations of the 
Nineteenth Century and the German History of one of the leaders 
of the Pan-Germans, Einhart (Heinrich Class), bear witness to the 
longing of the German people for instruction and guidance in political 
history as well as their lack of critical capacity as regards the satis- 
faction of this longing. Professional historical investigation supplied 
historical works on foreign countries and productions in the special 
fields of culture, such as history of the churches and religions, of 
commerce, of society, of constitutions, of war, of philosophy, and of 
art. All these works, however, tended to reveal, rather than to conceal 
or obliterate, the absence of an elucidating and convincing contem- 
porary political history. ‘The inclusion of the special cultural fields in 
historical contemplation, as practised by the Romantic, was now 
followed among the successors of Ranke and Treitschke by a flight 
into those special branches and altogether away from the political 
field. 

Lessing says that only he can be justly called a ‘true historian’ 
who describes ‘the history of his times and of his country’. Political 
history in this sense holds indeed a very characteristic and dis- 
tinctive place beside all special branches of history. Political history 
is the history of the political fate of a community of peoples, since, as 
Napoleon I points out, politics is fate. To be more precise, political 
fate is ‘existential fate’, the very question of life and death. The 
special fields subordinated to historical development, such as religion, 
philosophy, commerce, society, war, literature, and art, concern the 
quality of existence of a community; only through their connexion 
with the question of political fate do they themselves become bound 
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up with its very existence itself. If historical investigation fails to 
shape historically the political existence of the community, the 
connexion of those special fields with the fate of the community as 
a whole remains invisible. The standpoint of ‘L’Art pour I’art’ is 
then enhanced and serves as a dividing line between the several 
spheres of life and the existence of the community itself. It was the 
great achievement of the romantic movement to elucidate this con- 
nexion as lying in the ‘spirit of the people’. But the absence of political 
history not only separates the people from the several spheres of 
culture, but it also dims and finally destroys the people’s vision of 
the share which their will has or ought to have in their ‘existential 
fate’. 

Political history shows to the political community the way which 
its existential fate has taken in the past. Even if the historian has to 
limit himself to imparting knowledge of the events of the past, still 
he has not fulfilled his task if the community to whom his information 
is addressed cannot gather more from it than a knowledge of what 
lies entirely in the past. Rather does the task of the historian demand 
that he should show past events as the basis of what is present and of 
what can be expected for the future. The existence of the political 
community—national or supernational—whose member the in- 
dividual is, is to be represented as the result of this basis in the 
historical present. Thus it is the foremost task of the ‘true historian’ 
to transmit the consciousness of membership in this community 
which has grown up out of the past. In respect of the political 
future of the community, this historian is neither a prophet nor an 
interpreter of the future; neither can he say what will be its objective 
future, nor what will be the position and the functions of its members 
within its domain. But what the historian can do and has to do is, 
based on his knowledge of the past, to interpret the latter according 
to the essential nature of its constituent elements in such a way that 
within the multitude of future possibilities a gradation in probability, 
perhaps even in desirability, becomes visible, and that general 
directions, though not exact orders, are offered for the position and 
the functions of the community’s members. In this way the historian 
can take a considerable share in educating these members by making 
them think about their position and function within the community 
and shoulder their part of the responsibility for its political fate. 
Thus the community, from being a mere ‘association of fate’, can 
become an ‘association of responsibility’. In the unhistorical thinking 
of Kant, in spite of the importance it attaches to the responsibility 
of the individual towards himself, we can hardly find even the basis 
of a demand for a similar association of responsibility. The romantic 
doctrine of the people’s spirit, however, represents an onset of this 
demand. Ranke when a young man had a similar idea, though he 
later abandoned it: ‘History has had assigned to it the task of judging 
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the past, of instructing the present, for the benefit of the ages to 
come.’ The historical conception, culminating in Treitschke, 
however, gave the members of the community with which it was 
concerned rather exact instructions for their position and function 
within the community, expressed in the formula: Real-politics, 
Prussian politics, power politics. Yet this conception did not tend 
to found an association of responsibility, rather did it destroy its 
seeds altogether. For this conception is to a large extent responsible 
for the cleft between individual and public morals which at that 
time became ever deeper in German thought, and thus for the doc- 
trine according to which different, even contradictory rules of 
conduct exist for the action of one and the same person, according to 
whether he is acting in his capacity as an individual or as a person 
under military obedience, a doctrine, then, which puts the rejection 
of responsibility in the place of the acceptance thereof. ‘This doctrine, 
at the same time, did not shrink from invoking the ethic of Kant’s 
‘categorical imperative’ in defence of its amorality and antimorality, 
its lack of ‘moralin’ in the sense of Nietzsche. 

While the official scientific historical work of the nineteenth century 
travelled on the way we have described, a historical conception of a 
very special type developed in the middle of last century apart from 
the recognized paths of scientific research. Its origin is connected 
with the drawing up of the ‘Communist Manifesto’ and its first 
representative is the author of the latter, Karl Marx, This conception 
is known under the designation of the ‘materialist conception of 
history’, and the following is its basic principle: ‘One set of economic 
forces raises a particular social class to power and this class makes a 
State in its own image. Thus the State takes its special form from 
the character of the economic institutions in order to uphold which 
it exists.’ The materialist conception of history was chiefly concerned 
with the critical contemplation of the course of history and in pre- 
senting special spheres or epochs of history, without, however, 
bringing forth any ‘true’ historical work which might have served 
the German people as a guide to reflection on its fate and task. Still 
it exercised influence on the historical thinking of ever wider circles 
of the population with the help of the intensified class-formation 
among the industrial workers and the preponderance of the natural 
sciences in education. But what arrests our attention even more in 
this context is its theory of the organic evolution of history, mistakenly 
derived from Hegel’s ‘organic development’. Not only in the hands 
of propaganda, but also in authoritative scientific interpreters this 
theory adopted the formula that ‘socialism is not a thing to be desired 
or demanded, but must of necessity arise as a link in the development 
of society’. (Karl Diehl.) 

With the increasing significance sine to the natural sciences 
by scientists, such as the disciples of J. F. Herbart, Lazarus and 
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Steinthal, and Wilhelm Wundt, this idea of the operating of natural 
law in the contexts of history was transferred also into a more 
spiritual concept of society and history and there used as a foundation 
of the newly created psychology of nations. From here, the idea of the 
compelling necessity in the course of history found expression in two 
historical works, which might have served the German .people as 
quite a special type of guide for reflection on itself and its fate as 
such. These works are Karl Lamprecht’s German History and 
Oswald Spengler’s The Decline of the West, the former having 
an optimistic, the latter an extremely pessimistic outlook. Besides 
these we may also mention Wilhelm Dilthey’s fragmentary attempts 
at a ‘History of Intellectual Development’ (Geistesgeschichte). ‘These 
works are characteristic of a conception of history which began to 
assert itself by the turn of the century. According to this conception 
history evolves on the basis of biological and socio-psychological 
laws, and makes especially war a ‘biological necessity’. Historical 
development, thus, falls outside the pale of the individual will, and 
rather serves as a compelling cause in the determination of the latter. 
In history the will of the individual is ever found driven, but never 
actively driving. ‘Thus history is something imposed on the human 
will, rather than something that is even brought into existence by 
the latter. 

This conception of history is one in the sharpest contrast with all 
others contemplated hitherto. For everywhere else politics as an 
object of history was understood as a possible task set to the human 
will, even if this volition may be considerably restricted in its efficacy 
by natural catastrophes, divine providence, organic development in 
the sense of Hegel, or the ‘people’s spirit’ of the Romantic, if, further- 
more, this volition may be interpreted as Hegel’s will to concrete 
liberty, as the national will of the Romantic, as the moral will in 
the sense of Ranke, or as the amoral will to power of Treitschke. 
In all these cases it 1s the human will at which historical develop- 
ment aimed and from which it radiated. If this connexion with the 
human will is absent, if, as Marxism declared ‘organic evolution’, 
or, as Spengler maintained, the ‘Spirit of the Time’ reigns supreme, 
there is an end to political life and thus to political history. The 
term ‘political history’ thus acquires a double significance, meaning 
firstly the history of political fate, and secondly historical develop- 
ment as the realization of the human will. 

The conception of history which was now imposed on the German 
people under the intellectual direction of Lamprecht and Spengler 
may be designated as ‘history of ideas’ (Ideengeschichte) or ‘Geistes- 
geschichte’, or, as Lamprecht himself did, as ‘cultural history’ in a 
specific sense. Its significance for politics lies in that it represents 
the worst degree of self-resignation and self-disintegration, nay, self- 
decomposition and self-torment which it can be the portion of 
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a people to receive from its political history. It is not a guide for 
reflexion on what is in store for a people as its fate and task, not a 
communication of directions to its members as to their position and 
functions within its domain. Rather does it imply the recognition and 
admission of complete surrender to an implacable destiny, which in 
its shaping does not offer any possibility or task to the human will, 
urging, instead, the absolute impossibility of such a task in history. 
It is irreconcilable with this conception that the members of a polliti- 
cal community should, based on their position and function, assume 
a share of responsibility for the political fate of the community. 
Rather does it exclude the people’s responsibility for their political 
fate, and make impossible the idea of a political community of 
responsibility, replacing it by the concept of a mere community of 
fate composed of irresponsible members. Moreover, this irrespon- 
sibility need disquiet no one, nor is there any reason for combating 
it in any way, since it is not the result of the inability of any one per- 
son, or of any one people, but springs from the nature of the history 
of mankind as such. ‘The fear of responsibility’ is thus not, as 
Bismarck still thought in 1870, ‘one of the diseases of our time’, 
but the adequate expression of the position of man in the world of 
history. 

In respect of his position and function within the political com- 
munity, the German in modern times received the most divers 
instruction from historical thought, first Kant’s: Away from politics 
and history, and to ideas; then through the Romantic: To politics 
through the medium of history; and Ranke’s: To history and away 
from politics. Each one of these calls not only had effect in its own 
time, but has left permanent traces in the character of the German 
spirit, thus causing uncertainty and confusion in German thought. 
Heinrich v. Treitschke inscribed into the book of German history 
the evil demand and summons: Real-politics, Prussian politics, 
power politics. ‘To this was added by Karl Lamprecht: “The question 
of German unity was bound to be solved by force in the end’, in this 
way forcing upon the Germans the certainty that the instructions 
they receive from history are but the expression of the compelling 
necessity of the course of history conditioned by the laws of nature. 
In this manner it was decided for them that politics does not repre- 
sent a task for their will but that it necessarily evolves, irrespective 
of their will, following its own nature, and that any ordinary 
human decisions of volition, any ordinary human activity of will 
or resistance of the human will are impotent in the realization of . 
politics. 

But then the man who was chosen to direct and to shape the 
political destiny of the community must necessarily be himself the 
representative and executor of the natural laws of organic evolution 
in history. He must be selected and have his place assigned to him by 
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the latter and must therefore be entitled to claim blind, implicit 
obedience from all the members of the political community. 

Thus German historians had done all they could to make the 
German ripe for his subjection to an unchecked and boundless policy 


of power in the hands of a man driven to action by untamed and 
ungovernable impulses. 


XI 


STATE AND CHURCH 
(1815-1880) 


The dogma of papal infallibility aroused a political counter- 
movement in Germany, which led to the so-called ‘Kulturkampf?. 
The violence of this struggle was due to Germany having been 
the theatre of the medieval war between the Pope and the Em- 
peror. It was intensified by the fact that Catholics and Protestants 
had fought bloody battles here, the Protestant denominations, 
moreover, being in constant strife with each other. The ‘Kultur- 
kampf’ properly speaking was preceded, in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, by another open clash between the State and 
the Church. 


ON JULY 18, 1870, in the fourth public assembly of the Vatican 
Council, a draft was submitted to the 535 Fathers gathered there to 
decide on the dogma of papal infallibility ex cathedra. Only two voices 
were raised in opposition. ‘The tellers then betook themselves in 
solemn procession before the Pope, Pius IX, to inform him of the 
result of the vote, whereupon the Pope rose, made known the 
decision with a loud voice and solemnly confirmed it. Thus the 
constitutio ‘Pater Aeternus’ emerged in the world. It caused the 
greatest consternation among the people in all countries interested 
in religious questions, among Catholics as well as among non- 
Catholics, although its imminence had already been thoroughly 
discussed. In the foremost ranks of those who combated and 
rejected the decision made was the great English statesman, W. E. 
Gladstone. In one of his writings directed against this decision, 
published in 1875, his Vaticanism, an Answer to Reproofs and 
Replies he concisely summarized the reasons for his attitude. Here 
he declares in the first place that by it ‘the extreme claims of the 
Middle Ages have been sanctioned’ and ‘the claims asserted by the 
Pope are such as to place civil allegiance at his mercy’. Further he 
adds that the decision represented a breach of a papal promise given 
to the state and the people of England. 

A similar attitude was taken by the politically responsible ranks 
in Germany. They too regarded the decision on infallibility as a 
thoroughgoing change in the constitution of the Catholic Church 
in that it completely deprived the bishops of their independence, 
making the Pope the legislator in ecclesiastical matters. ‘The holders 
of the rights granted by the law to the Catholic Church were no longer 
the local bishops but a foreign sovereign, their infallible overlord 
ultra montes. Autocracy, and with it Jesuitism, had conquered within 
the Church. The first to point out to the Protestant government 
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of the Reich the political significance of this event were German 
Catholic statesmen, such as the Bavarian Premier, Prince Hohenlohe; 
and it was the leading German clergy who had warned against the 
Pope taking the impending step. However, the government of the 
Reich allowed open conflict to break out only when the local bishops, 
who had subjected themselves—sometimes under hard pangs of 
-conscience—to the decision of the Council, proceeded to punish 
those Catholics who maintained the old doctrine. No doubt it was 
quite welcome to the government that the teachers and clergymen 
who were expelled from their offices and deprived of their livelihoods 
for this reason invoked the assistance of the secular authorities. 
For Bismarck had gained the conviction that the issue of the question 
of infallibility was not a confessional but a political matter. In his 
words, ‘it concerned the struggle for power between monarchy and 
priesthood’. Bismarck was of opinion that the struggle which was 
about to be fought was one ‘for the complete independence of the 
state’s power’. The struggle thus appeared to him not as an internal 
German affair, but as the controversy between two political powers 
independently existing side by side. He therefore contemplated 
it from the point of view from which he regarded all controversies 
of external politics in general, namely as a pure struggle for power. 
Bismarck wished to compel the recalcitrant clerics to acknowledge 
a demarcation between the domain of power of the state and that of 
the church so that ‘the state in its turn should be able to continue 
to exist’, the more so since he was convinced that ‘in the realm of 
this world the state had the right to rule and to hold precedence’. 

It is no matter of chance that this nineteenth-century struggle for 
power flared up and was carried to its conclusion in Germany, 
rather is it the result of a historical controversy of many centuries 
between the Roman Papacy and the Empire residing in Germany, 
which, as Bismarck said, ‘dominated medieval German history, 
until the decomposition of the German Empire, under the name of 
the struggles of the Popes with the Emperors’. When the struggle 
in which he was to take the lead did break out, Bismarck made a 
much quoted remark, so to speak, as a motto for the spirit in which he 
was going to wage it, and alluding to the medieval setting of this 
struggle. ‘Have no fear: We shall not go to Canossa—neither bodily 
nor mentally,’ he exclaimed to the Reichstag from the government 
bench on May 14, 1872, and reaped a lively ‘bravo’ from the House. 
The march to Canossa, which lay almost exactly 800 years in the 
past, had still not become history, its memory was still capable of 
exciting the feeling of modern men. 

In the year 1076 an interdict was pronounced against the German 
King Henry IV by Pope Gregory VII, among other reasons because 
he refused to yield to the desires of the Pope in the nomination of 
Bishops, a decisive question of political power. The secular princes 
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thereupon threatened to abandon the King and a session of the Reichs- 
tag, convoked for February 1077 was definitely to decide on his 
deposition. Then by the end of January, stealthily and unexpectedly, 
Henry IV made his appearance before the fortress of Canossa in 
northern Italy. Here the Pope had taken refuge with his influential 
adherent Matilda of Tuscany, later wife of the Bavarian Duke Guelf, 
when he heard of the arrival of the King, who, he supposed, would 
make an armed attack. Henry IV, however, came alone, unarmed, 
without any insignia of his dignity and clad in penitential garments. 
The great doors of the two outer walls of the fortress were opened 
to him, but not the inner. Outside this the repentant King stood for 
three days, his naked feet in the hard snow, exposed to the cold in his 
thin garment, hungry, and anxiously awaiting the papal verdict. 
When finally the intervention of meditators succeeded in inducing 
the Pope to admit the penitent, the latter was received in a humiliating 
way, and his absolution made dependent on conditions amounting 
to a complete subjugation. 

This hour of supreme triumph of the papal power over the im- 
perial was not forgotten when the latter again gained ascendency, 
especially in the hands of the Hohenstaufens or Ghibellines, Fried- 
rich Barbarossa above all, when the Ghibellines as the partisans of 
imperial supremacy stood facing the Guelfs as the partisans of papacy. 
This was the hour which awoke to life again when the chosen political 
representatives of the German people, under the immediate impres- 
sion of great military victories and the reconstruction of the German 
Empire, were called upon to take up the struggle against papacy in 
its attempt to found anew its power in politics. Again the opposition 
between the Ghibellines and the Guelfs flared up within the German 
people. The result was the legislation known under the name of 
‘Kulturkampf’. At first a number of laws were decreed which had 
as an object the abolition of the Catholic department in the Ministry 
of Ecclesiastical Affairs, introduced a short while before, State 
control of all the schools, the limitation of freedom of speech from 
the pulpit, and the suppression of the Order of the Jesuits. In May 
1873, these were followed up by the so-called May-laws, which pro- 
vided for the complete subordination of the life of the Church under 
state regulation, especially the preparatory education and the ap- 
pointment of clergymen. They regulated the question of the ecclesi- 
astical disciplinary and punitive power including that of bodily 
chastisement over members of religious orders, as well as the right 
of free exit from the Church. A secular court of justice was intro- 
duced for ecclesiastical matters. Finally, civil marriage became com- 
pulsory, as well as the state registration of births and deaths. In 
a number of dioceses and arch-dioceses all the fees due to the 
bishopric itself and the institutes and the clergy belonging to it 
were suspended. | 
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But in the 800 years which had intervened between the struggle 
for power of Gregory VII with Henry IV and that of Pius IX with 
Bismarck, the European world had considerably altered its intellec- 
tual shape. At the beginning of this period the individuals and 
peoples living in the Christian European world had been fully con- 
scious of themselves as members of one solidly constructed family. 
Separating themselves from the Mohammedanism of the Arabs and 
the Eastern Christendom of the Byzantines they erected in Catholic 
Christianity a firm and secure frame for their unity, which was to 
comprehend life in this world as well as its deeply-felt foundation 
in the Beyond. The indispensable solid basis thereof was the common 
religious belief, which, in accordance with its significance for the 
cohesion of the whole, was defended ruthlessly and with all means. 
On this basis, in well-devised order, there arose the hierarchy of 
the ecclesiastical and secular great, joined together by the regulations 
of the feudal system, intersecting the boundaries of the various 
peoples and countries and assuaging the contrasts existing between 
them. At the same time it created room for the individual lives of the 
subordinate communities, gathering these up while strengthening 
their relation with the common head, combining the vertical with 
the horizontal in well-balanced proportions. Above these was 
erected the head, which attained ever greater preponderance, 
possessing a dual form as Emperor and Pope according to the dual 
task set to the whole, the secular of this world and the religious 
beyond. Together, Emperor and Pope were the sovereign of Chris- 
tian Europe, their dual sovereignty being comparable to that of King 
and Parliament in the England of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. With two ‘complementary keys’ 1s the Head of Christen- 
dom entrusted, destined for the same lock but possessing different 
functions and to be manipulated by different holders. But it was a 
contested point between these two holders who was ta be entitled 
to decide the regulation of these functions and manipulations. 
The tension within this dualism of temporal and spiritual power and 
between the individual states and the supra-national community, 
the problem of the ‘potestas ecclesiae indirecta in temporalia’, 
constituted one set of the living elements within the well-balanced 
and cleverly weighted order in the world of medieval society. 

The other element lay in the manner in which medieval man 
experienced the position of human nature between freedom and 
obligation. St. Augustine of Hippo imbued the medieval Christian 
with the sharp contrast between body and soul, grace and sin, God 
and the world, and rent man’s soul between this dual régime. 
Thomas Aquinas, on the other hand, called a halt to the mortification 
of the body, the omnipotence of sin and the negation of the world, 
by raising Augustine’s absolute opposites so as to become a “complexio 
oppositorum’. To him, the whole man, praying as well as acting, 
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is a creature of God; not the inactive vision of God of the lonely 
seeker of the Eternal alone, but also active work in this world may 
serve God and be pleasant to Him. It is the spiritualizing of the 
body, but not the absorption of the body in the spirit, which 1s 
the aim of the path prescribed by this attitude. The state of torment 
of Augustinianism gave way to the harmony of Thomism. This 
harmony, however, found a willing and welcome helper in the 
pastoral care of the clergymen, who, with spiritual guidance and by 
alleviating the consciousness of guilt, showed the way to this harmony, 
which received adequate expression in the strong emphasis on the 
fraternity in God of all believers. 

From the fourteenth century onward this clever edifice began to 
totter. Faith began to lose its intensity. Not only did recreants and 
heretics increase in number, as regards both sects and individuals, 
but also the realization that this life is founded in the one to come 
suffered in depth and intensity. Lack of faith began to spread not 
only among the laity, but even among the clergy, inducing the latter 
to abuses in the execution of their office. The feudal system began to 
decay. Considerable changes occurred above all at the top of the 
pyramid, in the dualism of temporal and spiritual power, and at the 
spiritual roots of the dualist conception of human nature. Niccolo 
Machiavelli and Jean Bodin prepared the ground for the destruction 
of the doctrine of the ethical and religious basis of the state and based 
it instead primarily on force and power and on ‘reasons of state’ 
(raison d'état). ‘The states ceased to be tied and committed to one 
another by the idea of Christianity and became sovereign in propor- 
tion to their power. The dignity of the Emperor did not disappear, 
but it could no longer represent temporal power; similarly, the Pope 
ceased to be the representative of Christendom. It was through the 
Reformation that he lost this position in respect of the reformed 
Christians of his domain, even though he has never admitted this 
diminution of his importance. In the course of the legislation con- 
cerning the ‘Kulturkampf’ Pope Pius IX still declared in a letter to 
the government of the German Reich concerning German Protestant 
subjects, that each person who has received baptism in some relation 
or in some manner belonged to the Pope, to which he received the 
reply that ‘this remark could not be passed without contradiction’, 
for ‘the evangelical creed, which I profess together with the majority 
of my subjects, does not permit us to accept in our relation with God 
any other mediator than our Lord Jesus Christ’. Yet in spite of the 
decline of the temporal as well as the spiritual side of the medieval 
conception even in our days a prominent Englishman could declare 
that ‘the Roman Empire cannot die, it exists always under the dis- 
guise of national and tribal names, but is the germ of a future 
confederation of white man’. 

The Protestant schism by no means completed the impairment 
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suffered by the position of the Pope and the religious unity of the 
Christendom of that time. A still harder blow was the introduction 
of the State Church, the postulation and defence of the axiom: 
culus regio eius religio. When in November 1534 Henry VIII of 
England induced Parliament to pass the Act of Supremacy, which 
abolished the superior ecclesiastical authority of the Pope for the 
Church of England, it was explicitly provided that henceforth this 
dignity was ‘annexed and united to the imperial crown of this realm’. 
Thus the unity of the spheres of Church and State was created, the 
power of the state extraordinarily enhanced by the addition to it of 
that of the church, and the national unity of England consolidated 
in a high degree. The national political results of the existence of a 
State Church in Germany were the exact opposite. Here, when the 
State, after it had become sovereign, found itself faced with the task 
of keeping going and in good order the affairs of the Church and even 
of interfering with its organization and direction, of adopting the 
jura in sacris (i.e., rights regarding the internal religious matters of 
the Church) beside the jura circa sacra (1.e., rights regarding the ad- 
ministrative organization of the Church) this did not mean the 
strengthening of the already considerably weakened national unity 
in Germany, but its destruction to the very roots. For the power of 
the State, to which was added the power of the Church, was not 
that of one united German State, but was divided among the single 
German States, which were equally inclined to fight against each 
other and to be friends, to rise in arms against the head of the Empire 
and to follow him in allegiance. The famous sentence ‘Dux Cliviae 
(the Duke of Cleve, a tiny sovereign) est Papa in suis terris’, charac- 
terizes this situation most adequately. This growth of the State 
Church in Germany was chiefly due to Protestantism. The pre- 
dominant attention to the Word and the Sacrament, and the small 
interest taken in public affairs, both the consequence of Luther’s 
individualism, brought it about that it was left to the authorities, 
in as far as they were Christian, to ‘make room for the Gospel and 
to ward off religious as well as moral horrors’. ‘This attitude, 
however, was by no means restricted to the single Protestant States. 
Even sovereigns who opposed the Reformation such as the Bavarian 
Dukes and later Joseph II of Austria, were votaries of the Govern- 
ment of the Church by the State. In this way the German lost not 
only the superior unity of Christianity, but together with it also the 
last remnants of national unity. There existed now in Germany not 
only Protestants by the side of Catholics, Lutherans by the side of 
Zwinglians, Calvinists and ‘Unierte’, but even within these de- 
nominations there existed dissension, caused by the differences in 
the State Churches of the various single States. This condition of 
discord was attenuated by the Religious Peace of Augsburg (1555) 
and by the abolition of the jus reformand: (according to which the 
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religion confessed by the sovereign is the religion of the State) in the 
treaty of peace after the Thirty Years War (1648), but at the same 
time it was also given greater permanence. With the help of this 
discord the inner distraction was further fostered by the Catholic 
Counter-Reformation, which was carried out with the assistance of 
the Jesuits, a singular movement which strove to combat and weaken 
the social and political power of its religious opponents by the moral 
regeneration of its own community. 

The collapse of the medieval social edifice, however, not only 
destroyed the well-built dualism at its top, but with it also the care- 
fully cherished and well-guarded twofold structure of human 
nature, the complexio oppositorum of Thomism. In Protestantism 
all unity of human existence was overshadowed by the overtowering © 
contrast between body and soul. According to the Protestant 
doctrine, man through his sin has turned away from his spiritual 
divine mission and devoted himself to this world. Thereby that 
portion of his nature, which establishes his contact with this world, 
becomes overstrong and in fact predominant, he becomes flesh, 
and his soul, his life as personality, evolves in continual contradic- 
tion with his mission. Thus the soul becomes sinful, disunion 
dominates the ego, the half-hearted, doubting human being wavers 
between God and himself, he has abandoned himself to the rule of 
nature and only the grace of God can save him. Man must be 
re-born in Christ, must surrender to Him in perfect faith, and seek 
his justification by faith alone, ‘sola fide’. Thus, before God, the 
believer is left completely to his own self. The clergyman ceases 
to be the mediator in man’s relation to God, and also his function 
as warden of the soul loses significance. Pre-eminence is given to 
the sonship in God, rather than to the brotherhood in God. Faith 
thus resting in itself was not capable of suppressing the revolution of 
‘ratio’, the ‘prostitute of the Devil’, as Luther called it. 

The era of Enlightenment thus actually brought, besides the 
absolute state and as a component of the latter, the rationalization 
of religion, the religion of nature or reason, which we have met 
before in Lessing and Herder. In Kant God and immortality became 
postulates of pure reason. The tolerance of Frederick the Great 
was not the expression of a forbearing spirit but of indifference. 
The close union of the Church with the State in the State Church, 
which was also advocated by Hegel, now became fatal for the Church, 
since many of the educated repudiated both. German Classicism 
strove after a ‘religion purely of opinion and action’, free from 
dogma. Goethe held the opinion that the highest morality was to be 
found, not with the heroes of Christian devoutness, but among the 
Greeks and Romans. People began to despise the Christian com- 
bating of the body as the way of life of the weak and were proud of 
the ‘neo-paganism’ of rising neo-humanism. Also the early. period 
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of the romantics was predominantly a-religious, while the faith 
of the latter was in the first place aesthetical and was directed almost 
exclusively to the pomp and colour of Catholicism. In vain did 
Friedrich Schleiermacher, the ‘second reformer’, take up the fight 
against this a-religious attitude with his work bearing the charac- 
teristic title On Religion, Addresses to the Educated among its Despisers. 

The heaviest blow against Catholicism, however, was not struck 
by faith, or by the lack of it, but by the hands of the temporal 
power. The year 1803, saw the end of the priest-governed states in 
Germany. Although the Catholic lay governments participated no | 
less eagerly in the parcelling out of the territory under Catholic 
ecclesiastical government than did the Protestant, the event still led 
to an increasing preponderance of the states with a Protestant 
government compared to those living under Catholicism. It deprived 
the Catholic Church of considerable means for its internal con- 
struction and development, and increased the number of Catholics 
living under Protestant rule. At the Congress of Vienna the Catholics 
attempted to enforce the inclusion in the Act of Confederation of a 
‘Church paragraph’, which was to delimit on quite general lines the 
basic features of a ‘German National Church’ and the legal standing 
of Catholics and Protestants. The enterprise failed, the Act of 
Confederation contained as its only provision on religious affairs 
the sentence that the differences between the ‘parties of the Christian 
religion’ in the territories of the German Confederation did not con- 
stitute any ‘difference in the enjoyment of civic and political rights’. 
Thus parity between the different churches took the place of toler- 
ance from above. 3 

As to the rest, the control of the Church by the sovereign of the 
state continued for Protestants as well as for Catholics. The constitu- 
tionalism, more seeming than real, of the single German states in 
the first half of the nineteenth century hardly obstructed an absolu- 
tist manipulation of the power of the state in political matters and 
still less in ecclesiastical and religious questions. The lay ministries 
exercised a kind of co-government of the churches. Catholic 
bishops as well as Protestant ‘presidents of the ecclesiastical council’ 
had positions similar to those of state officials. The parish priests 
were mostly appointed by the State, the Church property adminis- 
tered by it, the education of the clergy regulated and the ecclesiastical 
schools supervised by it. The jurisdiction of the Church was severely 
restricted and subordinated to a supreme secular court. The State 
even interfered with the liturgy and the introduction of catechisms 
and religious text-books. 

Thus it is actually not very surprising that in the first third 
of the nineteenth century the great historian Leopold Ranke, in the 
preface to his History of the Popes, emphasized the merely his- 
torical interest in the institution of Papacy with the words: “The 
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times when we had something to fear are past, we feel but too well 
secured.’ Thus he doubtless expressed the conviction of all Germans 
interested in history and politics. The contest between ecclesiastical 
and secular power, between papacy and monarchy, between Guelfs 
and Ghibellines, seemed for ever to be buried in Germany. And yet, 
only a few years were to pass before this struggle broke out anew. 
The preparations were already made for a preliminary controversy 
between the two powers, a kind of prelude to the Kulturkampf 
resulting from the declaration of papal infallibility. This contro- 
. versy is sometimes alluded to as the ‘first Kulturkampf’. 

Already Pius VII, who had crowned Napoleon Emperor, and his 
cardinal-secretary of state, Consalvi, whose achievement was the 
conclusion of the Concordat with the monarch, were inspired by the 
thought of reconstructing the temporal and spiritual power of the 
papacy. With this purpose in mind Consalvi was not only present 
at the Congress of Vienna, but also visited the courts of Europe as an 
ambassador of the Pope, among others also that of London, where 
for the first time in centuries a cardinal made an official appearance 
and was given a solemn reception. As previously in respect to 
France, the Vatican also in respect to Germany made use of the legal 
institution of the Concordat between Church and State as two 
sovereign, independent powers, who collaborate for the well- 
being of the nation in different domains, this time with a view to 
warding off the destructive elements and to extinguishing the spirit 
of the Revolution, a spirit which was just as hateful to Consalvi 
as it was to Metternich. True, the plan of a Concordat with the 
Reich failed, but Concordats were actually concluded with the single 
states, as with Bavaria, Prussia, Hanover and the south-western Ger- 
man states, which were comprehended under the name of the ‘Upper 
Rhenish Church Province’. The Concordat did not always mean 
actual interference with the church government of the sovereign; 
in Bavaria which was governed in catholic fashion, for instance, 
a religious edict of the sovereign, published at the same time as 
the Concordat, provided that ‘all internal affairs of the Church’ 
were to be regulated ‘only under the supreme supervision of the 
state’. Still less did the far more powerful Prussia, which was 
governed on Protestant principles, believe in the advisability of 
allowing the Concordat to interfere with the government of the Church 
by the State. For her kings Frederick William II and III, unlike 
Frederick the Great, took a lively interest in matters of religion, 
and even displayed a belligerent spirit in these affairs—we remember 
Frederick William II’s notorious ‘Edict on Religion’ which was 
applied against Kant. But they over-estimated their own strength. 

In a controversy in the ’thirties about religiously mixed marriages 
the Archbishop of Cologne had found himself ready to make certain 
concessions to the Prussian government, which were not covered by 
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the papal attitude and which were to be kept secret. But these 
concessions did become known by and by, causing painful em- 
barrassment to the government. The subsequent Archbishop of 
Cologne, Droste-Vischering, thereupon defended the more energeti- 
cally the standpoint of the Vatican against the wishes of Prussia, and 
that not only as regards the marriage question, but also in respect 
of a certain heretical doctrine which was taught at some schools. 
Some of the teachers of the institutions concerned turned to the 
secular authorities to defend them from this interference with their 
work, The authorities requested the Archbishop to resign from his 
post, and, when the latter failed to do so, he was taken into custody 
by the military. A short time afterwards and for a similar reason the 
Archbishop of Posen-Gnesen was summoned before a secular court 
and sentenced to imprisonment. The Prussians designated these 
controversies as the ‘Struggle of German liberty with Roman 
domination’. Just as Bismarck, on the introduction of the Kultur- 
kampf, had called the party of the Centre the rallying-point of the 
‘grossdeutsche’ elements hostile to Prussia, here, too, it was said 
that ‘all the elements of dissatisfaction that existed in the country 
gathered around the Church struggle’. By its proceedings the Berlin 
government had indeed caused the other bishops of Prussia to 
declare themselves solidly behind their persecuted colleagues and 
roused public opinion against itself in the Catholic Rhinelands as 
well as stirring up the aversion of the rest of Catholic Germany. 
Nor did it find any response to its desire for assistance in its action 
on the part of the Protestant courts. Even Prussia’s own Protestant 
subjects could not be expected to lend much help. The king, 
Frederick William III, a regular Sunday-churchgoer, had since 
1817 been over-zealous in his attempts at bringing about the ‘Union’ 
of the various branches of Protestantism and the introduction of a 
common liturgy, and thus incurred the opposition of especially the 
ardent believers among the Lutherans, whom he therefore persecuted 
in many places for being ‘dangerous sectarians’. By its over-severe 
measures the Prussian government had thus allowed the controversy 
about the mixed marriages to assume a significance beyond its own 
special content and to become a struggle for power between the 
Church and the State, a veritable ‘first Kulturkampf’. It had every- 
where sowed the seeds of religious strife and contributed much to 
the re-introduction of politics into Catholicism. It strengthened the 
self-confidence of the Church to an extraordinary degree. The awk- 
ward Church policy of a new Ghibelline spirit had succeeded 
where the Concordats had failed. 

Finally, the State was prepared to give every personal satisfaction 
to the offended princes of the Church. Objectively, a compromise 
was found concerning the mixed marriages, a compromise that 
looked very much like submission on the part of Prussia. But under 
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Frederick William IV, the successor and High-Church son of 
Frederick William III, we find in Prussia a Church policy in respect 
of Catholicism which seemed to lead almost to a dissolution of the 
Church government of the sovereign. A Catholic department was 
established in the Ministry for Ecclesiastical Affairs, and the com- 
munications of the bishops with the Papal See, which was now oc- 
cupied by Pius IX, were facilitated. At a Conference of the German 
bishops at Wiirzburg in November 1848 the hope was uttered that 
a ‘holy current of thought’, permeating the era, would assert itself 
in face of the modern state. In the course of the revolutionary 
movement of 1848-9 Prussia even pronounced the principle of the 
independence of the Catholic Church, permitted uncensored com- 
munication with the higher Church dignitaries, resigned on principle 
the right to appoint to ecclesiastical positions, tolerated an increase 
in the number of monasteries, and even made concessions to the 
clergy in respect of the oath of allegiance. A special Catholic political 
party began to form itself in the Chamber. In Bavaria, too, the 
bishops, on the basis of the Concordat, claimed the inalienable 
rights of the Church, through the granting of which the clergy 
might become an independent power superior to the state. Here the 
state made concessions as well, but these were not considered to be 
sufficient. Even Austria now gave up the State Church attitude of 
Joseph II, and in a Concordat of 1855 she granted the Bishops exten- 
sive influence on the system of education, free administration of the 
property of the Church, jurisdiction over marriages, the right to 
administer criminal justice concerning the clergy, and other rights. 
In this way Austria had indeed suffered a ‘written Canossa’; attempts 
were later made to diminish the effects of this, but it represented a 
taste of what might have been in store for Prusso-Germany. It goes 
without saying that the smaller German states, in view of the con- 
cessions made to Catholicism by the more powerful, were not capable 
of maintaining their government of the Church in a full measure. 
Thus in the territory of the former German Reich the Papal See 
might regard the soil as well prepared to dare a step farther towards 
the recovery of the ‘potestas ecclesiae indirecta in temporalia’, so 
powerfully wielded by Pope Gregory VII, by the means of the 
dogma of infallibility. At the same time, however, it was exactly 
the present situation in this territory which offered a special instiga- 
tion for this Papal undertaking. If already the secularization of 1803 
had brought about a preponderance of the countries governed on 
Protestant principles, the ever-growing supremacy of Prussia might, 
especially after the military defeat of the supremacy of Catholic 
Austria, still further increase this preponderance. The time was 
therefore ripe for the Church to take up the struggle for power 
against what Bismarck called ‘the independent power of the state’ 
and thus to strike at the root of the system of the State Church, 
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which had been prepared by the doctrine of the state of Machiavelli 
and Bodin, and which was especially furthered by Protestantism. 
By this means also something of the idea of unified Catholic Chris- 
tianity might perhaps be saved or recovered. In the face of this 
opponent Bismarck in the assertion of his power state could not well 
limit himself to the use of purely political means. As the ‘first 
Kulturkampf’ had already shown, the decision also depended on 
how far the Protestant state could avail itself of the active religious 
volition of the Protestant believers. 

An enlightened and rational attitude towards religion in the first 
part of the nineteenth century dominated wide circles among the 
people who professed Protestantism. From the theological chair of 
the University of Halle the Christian dogmas were interpreted on 
the basis of ‘common sense’, at Heidelberg the life and fate of Christ 
were rationalized, and at Tiibingen arose the famous historico- 
critical school of F. Ch. Baur, ‘the first of the then living theolo- 
gians’.. In connexion with the Prussian ‘Union’ of 1817 professional 
theology endeavoured to become a ‘theology of mediation’, i.e., a 
theology which aimed at finding a middle way between rationalism 
and orthodoxy and to reconcile the two. Theological liberalism 
gained ground. In its striving for the autonomy of the individual 
forces in man it had a common root with political and economic 
liberalism. In religious and ecclesiastical matters the liberals de- 
manded the freedom of the individual from the obligation to accept 
dogmas and revealed truths. Liberal Protestantism opposed the 
claim to power of the state as little as had done political national 
liberalism. It was prepared directly to assign to the state the cultiva- 
tion of religious and moral life and to forgo the Church as an 
independent corporation. From its ranks came the call: “The perfect 
state practically excludes the Church’, liberal Protestantism thus 
succeeding or even surpassing medieval Ghibellinism. It was 
liberal Protestantism in the first place that cultivated the ‘anti- 
ultramontane’ tone, enhanced the feeling among Protestants of being 
different in their religious and church life, and fostered the distrust 
of the rising national state against the power of the Catholic Church. 
But it failed to give impulse to the religious volition of Protestantism, 
rather did it tend to dissolution; it did not unite the members of the 
Church, but dispersed them. Besides it had a share in preparing 
the soil for anti-religious and atheistic materialism and for the 
socialist repudiation of the existing state. 

Thus, when, in 1872, the question of papal infallibility gave rise 
to the ‘Kulturkampf’ protestant liberalism was not capable of rein- 
forcing the Protestant government in its struggle for power against 
the Catholic Church under Pius IX by a believing and passionate 
multitude ready for any sacrifice. What it did put at the disposal 
of this state were a number of serious-minded and conscientious men 
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who staked their force and energy for a cause they had taken up from 
conviction. At their head was the Minister for Ecclesiastical Affairs, 
Adalbert Falk, who, being ‘trained in law’, felt called upon to ‘put 
an end to acts of violence on the part of the Church, disregarding 
any theological partisanship, strictly according to law and equity’. 
He filled the higher offices of school and administration with men 
‘in whom the Realm of Christ, the Realm of Reason and the German 
Realm were not at war with each other’. 

However, this attitude could well support the political struggle 
for power of the Protestant state, but it was not capable of giving it 
a religious foundation. This would have called for the militant 
attitude of Luther in his relation to sin and flesh. The leader of 
this struggle on the side of the state, Otto v. Bismarck, was not only 
the head of the government of a Protestant state, but himself a 
Protestant Christian of ‘firm religious belief’ as J. L. Motley puts it. 
In his youth religious rationalism and liberalism were not without 
a certain influence on him. As a boy of fourteen he gave up prayer, 
‘since God knows everything better than I, anyway’. Later on he 
passed through a period of pantheism and a time of religious indiffer- 
ence when he took up his residence in the country. But Bismarck 
possessed by nature a lutheran-conservative character, and it only 
required an external inducement to bring it to fruit. Bismarck owed 
the revival of his faith to pietism, a religious attitude which had been 
flourishing in Germany for 150 years, in opposition to rationalism 
and which, in the first half of the nineteenth century, owing to the 
influence of Schleiermacher, was widely spread among the landed 
gentry of the north-east of Germany. In pietist circles Bismarck 
found not only his first political fellow-combatants, but also his 
bride. Anxiety for the life of a dear friend taught him to pray again. 
He also took up the pietist habit of daily seeking the voice of God 
in a prayer-book; the “daily looking up to God’ became a need to 
him, easing the burden of his mission. But in the long run the pietist 
flight from life was not to his taste. “How carefully you wrap up 
your faith in the cotton-wool of seclusion,’ he wrote to a friend, 
‘lest a draught of the air of the world should give it a cold.’ A 
manly-strong, over-energetic Christianity conquered all the senti- 
mental emotions and the Lutheran tendency gained the upper hand. 
But his Lutheranism was not perfectly orthodox. Much as he had 
himself experienced the torment and disunion of the soul, he still 
rejected the grace which comes by faith alone. He referred to the 
Epistle of James (11. 14): “What does it profit, my brethren, though a 
man say he hath faith, and have not works? Can faith save him?’ 
He regarded his own support of power and violence against democracy | 
and revolution as perfectly reconcilable with his Lutheranism, 
although Luther himself had shown little interest in the affairs of 
public authority. 
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Bismarck, however, was spared theorizing about his relation to 
the state and the church, as he had already found a doctrine adequate 
to what he thought right. This was the idea of the ‘Christian State’, 
in which Friedrich Julius Stahl offered a systematic elaboration of 
Lutheran thoughts and at the same time took up the Prussian 
tradition embodied in Frederick William IV. Monarchy, according 
to him, is the creative principle of state, corresponding to the 
personality of God as the principle of the world; it is the personal 
union between the sovereign and the subject through authority 
which causes cohesion. The state adopts the church within itself 
and grants the latter shelter and defence. Thus, as an English 
observer (Mark Pattison) points out, orthodoxy gave an ecclesiastical 
colouring to the political movement. It animated the principle of 
absolute authority. Power rested less than ever on bayonets; it was 
becoming respectable. It was raising itself into a right. 

Both orthodox Lutherans and Pietists might well be won for the 
cause of defending such a ‘Christian state’ against the attacks of 
political Catholicism. But to both the Protestant deviations were no 
less odious than were the Catholic and, as matters stood, the Kultur- | 
kampf was supposed to be the cause of Protestant Liberalism. 
To these difficulties was added the circumstance that also the Ortho- 
dox and the Pietists were mostly not in harmony with each other. 
Even their relation to the Prusso-German sovereigns was not un- 
equivocal in questions of religion. At the beginning of the last cen- 
tury the orthodox were exposed to persecution for their endeavour 
to impede the unification of the Protestant Churches and the 
reigning sovereign had spoken of the ‘orthodoxy irreconcilable with 
the nature of the Evangelical Church’. Added to this were the con- 
flicts arising from the problem of organization. There were in the 
first place in the territory of the Reich the twenty-six different 
established Churches, distinguished from each other by their 
organization and often also by their dogmas, the members of which, 
though not necessarily opposed to each other, still regarded one 
another as alien. At a time when most of the single states had long 
been united by the Customs Union and the political union was 
impending, a united Protestant Church of the Reich was not to be 
conceived. The ‘Evangelical Church Association’ (Evangelischer 
Kirchenbund) which followed this aim only succeeded in intro- 
ducing regularly held advisory Church Meetings. The ‘Evangelical 
Society’ (Evangelischer Bund), founded later with the same object, 
showed much goodwill but few actual achievements, in the same 
way as the ‘German Evangelical Church Association’ (Deutscher 
Evangelischer Kirchenbund), which was founded only in the 
following century. Acute opposition among the believers broke out 
when, in the years of the Revolutions of 1848-9, a decision had 
to be made between an authoritative and a democratic Church 
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constitution, between the compulsory Church and the self-governing 
people’s Church. Various compromises were tried, mostly un- 
approved and failing to show a way out of the existing differences 
of opinion. The spiritual torment and disunion within the indi- 
vidual peculiar to Lutheranism seems to have served as an opposing 
force in the path towards unification of the externally divergent 
tendencies. The isolating God-sonship of Protestantism lacked not 
only the strength to organize, but also the ability to bridge over the 
differences of faith in its own ranks. The Protestants rejected the 
harmony of Catholicism as superficial and lacking sériousness, 
while the looser and freer conceptions arising in their own ranks 
were combated by orthodoxy as self-deception and irresponsibility. 
But they had much less resistance to oppose to the ever-spreading 
lack of faith and religious indifference than had despised Catholicism 
with its active brotherhood in God. 

Thus it was that Bismarck in his struggle against the Papal claim 
to power did not have behind him a religious community firmly 
united in a strong faith. On the contrary, his cause was repudiated 
even among his own fellow-believers, who reproached it for being 
directed against the Christian Church in general. He was therefore 
reduced to fight his battle mainly on the ground and with the means 
of state politics, without being able to find access to the centres of 
faith which were, however, mobilized in the opposing camp. If the 
‘first’? Kulturkampf had extraordinarily enhanced the self-confidence 
of the Catholic Church, the second did so even in a larger measure. 
At the climax of this struggle Pius [X could venture to declare null 
and void the series of German laws against the Catholics by means 
_ of an encyclical addressing the entire Catholic world. ‘The ecclesias- 
tical distress of many Catholic communities became an effective 
weapon in the fight. —The human unity among the Catholic believers 
became considerably more solid. The schism of the Old-Catholics, 
who repudiate the dogma of infallibility, remained insignificant. An 
ever denser net of brotherhoods and other associations endeavoured 
to unite together the Catholics of all classes and to segregate them 
from adherents of different faiths. The political representation of 
Catholicism in the Reichstag grew considerably in importance and 
Bismarck soon saw himself obliged to avail himself of their assistance 
in the execution of measures for his policy of commerce and taxation, 
although they frequently supported the Polish and Alsatian Parlia- 
mentary representatives who opposed him. It has often been regarded 
as an effect of the Kulturkampf that the democratic forces within 
the Catholic party were strengthened and the conservative forces 
weakened, effects which became evident especially in internal 
political events shortly after the termination of the war of 1914-18. 

The struggle meant a failure on the part of Protestantism to 
create a community. Its conclusion resembled a defeat of the 
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Protestant state. The laws against Catholicism were partly repealed, 
partly attenuated. The only ones which were fully maintained 
were the laws concerning civil marriage and school supervision, and 
at first the law against the Jesuits, the champions of Catholicism 
in this struggle. Bismarck had to sacrifice his ablest collaborator, 
Falk, who was dismissed in 1879. The definite State-Church 
legislation at which the latter aimed could not be created. Bismarck 
admitted that the May-laws had been ‘rather ineffective’. Questions 
of the delimitation of power between state and church were decided 
more than ever by the free play of diplomatic and parliamentary 
forces on the basis of the co-ordination of church and state. 
Bismarck did not succeed in giving the state ‘the right to rule and 
to hold precedence in the realm of this world’ and in making the 
church abandon state politics to the exclusive domain of the state. 
The differences between individuals which were aroused in this 
struggle, as well as those between individuals and the public authori- 
ties found no end, but continued with hardly lessened violence, 
though in many cases this was concealed. William II’s display of 
religiosity and pietistic arrogance was not adapted to please theserious- 
minded Protestants, while it was bound to repel the Catholics in 
spite of superficial favours done to them. This did not tend to draw 
the two denominations closer together, but rather brought about an 
irritated separation between them. On the part of both the confession 
of faith served as a means of raising material and personal claims 
within public life, as a basis of complaints that either was treated 
worse than the other and of assertions of the unjustified preferential 
treatment of the other. There was only too strong a tendency to test 
and criticize public measures as to their effects within the domain 
of religion, just as in proceedings of the Church, especially the 
Catholic Church, people sought for political effects, and ascribed 
political motives to them. The relations between the state and the 
church resembled an armistice rather than peace. 

There is hardly a page 1n modern history that could better illus- 
trate what Kant in his ‘Ideas concerning a General History from a 
Cosmopolitan point of view’ has called the ‘antagonism of unsocial 
sociability’. He understands thereby the ‘desire to enter society, 
which is connected with a thorough resistance, constantly threatening 
to disrupt this society’. hese words, which were meant to charac- 
terize human society in general, indeed characterize, without the 
knowledge and the intention of the writer, that peculiar German 
habit of self-isolation and repression of other persons in society, 
of which the Church struggle is so impressive an example. 

Let us in conclusion say a few words on the Church struggle with 
a view to the national unity of the people within the state. Hardly 
in any other state would it have been so incumbent on church and 
religion to declare themselves on the political controversies as it was 
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in the Germany of the nineteenth century. It ought to have been 
their task to help in making the people aware of the justification as 
well as of the limitations of the power of the state and at the same time 
to show the state authorities the line which is drawn up by the moral- 
religious consciousness between the liberty and the subordination 
of the individual, and finally, to call the attention of the haves to 
their obligations towards the have-nots. The German churches did 
not live up to this task of mediation between the state and man, as 
well as between man and man, nay they hardly realized the existence 
of this task, absorbed as they were in the problems of their own exist- 
ence. If the German Reich saw its decisive task in the preparation 
for and exercise of power, while the people was reduced to silent 
obedience, and if the haves left it to the care of the state to provide 
for the have-nots, one reason for this malproportion may doubtless 
be sought in the failure of the churches and their representatives 
in fulfilling their mission. 


XII 
RIGHT AND MIGHT 


The medieval problem of the justification of state power has influ- 
enced modern jurisprudence. It led to the doctrine of the Social 
Contract, which aroused objection on the part of the authorities, 
impressively voiced by Hegel and Savigny. It further led to the 
Rule of Law in three shapes. (1) the State restricting its activity 
to legal security, (2) the State as the Rule of the Judiciary, (3) the 
State with a written constitution. All these proved incapable of 
preventing rising National Socialism from assuming a semblance 
of justification. 


THE MIDDLE AGES, by basing society on two social institutions, 
state and church, and indeed on the tension between these two, 
had endowed the doctrine of the state with a problem that was to 
outlive that period, namely, the question of the justification of the 
state. This justification the state had to seek with the divine power 
and its representative on earth, the head of the church. What needed 
justification was not only the existence of the state as such but also 
all its functions, and not least those involved in the domain of law 
and public rights. The laws and rights invoked received their justi- 
fication through their relation with the divine, revealed law and with 
the latter’s earthly reflection, natural law. 

This source of justification for the state and its laws lost its signifi- 
cance when with the beginning of modern times the power of the 
church was ever more excluded from secular affairs and was restricted 
to the domain of the human soul which has to do with the Beyond. 
The sovereign state, delivered from the task of justifying itself in 
respect of the church, now entered into relation with the divine 
power directly, thus becoming the state ‘by the grace of God’. 
Relative to the outer world it no longer sought to justify its existence 
by principles, but rather to prove it by its might. It became the 
power state. But since in this respect all states found themselves 
in the same position its power was held in check by the power of 
other states, so that it was in fact restricted by this power at least 
as much as it had been by the need of justifying itself in the eyes of 
God. Also the management of the affairs of the state was con- 
ceived as not subject to any moral obligation. Here the requirements 
of utility became the exclusive issue, the raison d’état assumed the 
power of final decision. Therefore, the replacement of the clergy 
who had been active in diplomacy and politics by the professional 
diplomat and statesman created other differences besides those 
involved in the calling of the persons thus employed. The ratson 
‘d'état, through the mouth of Machiavelli, in a most challenging 
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and presumptuous manner, assumed the direction of the sphere 
of the tasks which were devolved on it. If one of its later representa- 
tives, Frederick the Great, in his ‘Anti-Machiavel’ turned against 
him, this meant the rejection of the form of his doctrine rather 
than a decision to alter the basic attitude itself, although it is 
in this book that can be found the famous description of the 
sovereign as the servant of the state (first “domestique’, later 
‘serviteur ). 

To the claim of the state to unlimited sovereignty in external 
affairs corresponded the demand for an equally sovereign position 
of power at home, vis-a-vis its subjects, the position of an absolute 
state. The status of the subjects had been favourably influenced 
by the medieval conflict between state and church, for these two 
exponents of social power in their controversies with each other not 
infrequently sought to win the ‘people’ as allies against the other 
party by promising an improvement in their social and political 
condition. The modern state, however, as the sole and exclusive 
holder of social power, ceased to have any motive for thus approach- 
ing the people; the people, in respect to it, were helpless and defence- 
less and there was nothing for them but silent obedience.-: Hitherto 
the state had not been called upon to justify its power to the people, 
nor had the question been raised whether the people had a right to 
make such a demand. As the earthly representative of the divine 
power receded, the right revealed by God had indeed also taken leave 
of social life. But what about natural right? Was it that this right 
could not be conceived of otherwise than as a reflection of the right 
revealed by God? Did there not also exist a natural right of the people? 
But if it could be conceived of, in the absence of that divine source 
of right, could it count dh asserting itself in any way in view of the 
sovereign power of the absolute state? 

The question of a natural right of the people without any religious 
background was decisively answered in the affirmative in the begin- 
ning of the modern age by a man who was to exercise the greatest 
influence on the legal affairs of the whole continent of Europe. 
This man was Hugo Grotius. He founded the natural right on human 
reason, namely on man’s desire for peaceful, orderly co-existence 
with others. He developed the rules for this common life on the 
basis of the respect of men for each other as subjects of the law. 
The maintenance of this common life requires a power to secure it, 
namely that of the state. Hence there results the demand for a secular 
international law based on reason in order to regulate the relations 
between the various states. The first champion of this doctrine was 
Grotius. Furthermore, to deal with the problem raised by the rela- 
tion between the individuals in society and the power of the state 
he rediscovered the idea of a contract between the citizens, in 
other words ‘the social contract’. In this, however, the people does 
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not see itself as defenceless relative to the state and does not owe 
it silent obedience, rather is it its equivalent partner in the contract, 
having a share in the origin and execution of the latter. This doctrine 
then received an important addition and was further developed 
through the idea that the power which made communal life possible 
had its seat and origin in the men who had to live together themselves, 
and that it was only exercised by the state, J. J. Rousseau’s doctrine 
of the sovereignty of the people. However, this doctrine first assumed 
practical significance when Montesquieu disputed the unity of state 
power, designating as its components, besides the juridical power, 
the legislative and the executive powers. According to the doctrine 
of the sovereignty of the people, of these powers the fundamental 
one of legislation was to remain with the sovereign people, while 
the subordinate executive power was to be surrendered, this giving 
rise to the idea of the constitutional state. 

In the Germany of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
Grotius’ ideas of the social contract were avidly taken up by theorists, 
such as Pufendorf, Thomasius, J. Ch. Wolff, who carefully reflected 
on and elaborated them. But even in theory the development of 
these ideas aiming at the sovereignty of the people and at a division 
of powers was regarded with great reserve. It is not surprising then 
that the political activities of the ruling sovereigns remained as good 
as uninfluenced by these principles. For these rulers the absolute 
position of a sovereign prince by the grace of God was on the whole 
the exclusive basis and goal of their activities. A natural right in 
favour of the people existing apart from the state which might 
under certain circumstances be validly claimed even in opposition 
to the state and its power, did not appear to the princes only as a 
logically untenable theory. It was rather viewed by them as an 
extremely dangerous political doctrine, indeed one which was 
revolutionary and highly destructive to the state. When Kant, 
going even farther than his predecessors, not only acknowledged 
and gave greater profundity to the doctrine of the division of powers, 
but also showed it to have a positive relation to the doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the people, he still did not allow his theory to go 
against the reality of the practice of the state, much less to be 
crushed by it. He, on the contrary, provided his theory with such 
reservations as to weaken it in itself, thus evading the danger which 
lay in merely pointing to the possibility of such a clash. 

In the meantime, however, on the part of the sovereigns a concep- 
tion began to gain ground which, at least apparently, aimed at a 
consolidation of the rights of the people. This was the doctrine of a 
separation and contrast between the power of the state and the 
position of the sovereign. Up to then the sovereign had been con- 
sidered as the owner of the state and of its power. The Enlighten- 
ment turned against this conception and defended in its place the 
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doctrine of the state as a corporate body and of the position of the 
sovereign as the highest organ of this body. This doctrine has its 
origin in the right of property, namely in the position of the state 
as the holder of an independent fortune, as exchequer; and hence, 
in its further development, it led to the view of state and sovereign as 
two independent legal persons, between whom transactions relative 
to property are possible. But, further, this doctrine also affected the 
position of the sovereign in general, especially in relation to the people. 
The conception held by Enlightened Absolutism of the sovereign’s 
obligation to his people as a servant is connected with it. Some 
people saw in the tension between state and sovereign an analogy 
to the medieval tension between church and state and expected of it a 
favourable effect on the position of the people similar to the one 
which had resulted from that medieval relation. But in fact the exact 
opposite happened; the sovereign often thought it more opportune 
greatly to exploit to the detriment of the people his altered legal 
relation to the power of the state. He would evade his obligations 
towards them by sheltering himself as a legal person behind the power 
of the state, pleading the latter to be the party under obligation and 
the raison d’état to be the decisive point of view, thus striving to 
remain free from any obligation of his own. 

Now came the time when the storm of the Revolution of 1789 
was sweeping over France. There it sacrificed the absolute power 
of the sovereign by the grace of God to the natural right of the 
people, the division of powers, and the sovereignty of the people, 
and prepared the soil for the constitutional state. Now also the 
German theory became clearer and move far-reaching in its demands. 
In his essay “Che demand for the Restoration of Freedom of ‘Thought, 
addressed to the Sovereigns of Europe’, Fichte admonishes his felluw- 
citizens ‘to ask the sovereign who wishes to rule over you by what 
right he rules over you’. He provides a basis for this revival of the 
idea of justification by saying that man must ‘remain free according 
to the law within him; he has a right to all that is not forbidden by 
this single law’. “You support the needy,’ Fichte calls to the sovereigns, 
‘and give bread to the poor—but it is a gross lie if you are told that 
these are acts of charity. The money which you distribute has never 
been yours, it was wealth entrusted to you, which society deposited 
into your hands. The hungry to whom you give bread are receiving 
back their own from society through you.’ 

The utmost that the absolute power of the sovereigns could bring 
itself to surrender in reply to such challenges were the Stein- 
Hardenberg Reforms. But were these really an expression of a 
desire to found their own position on right in the sense of the theory 
of justification which we are discussing and to acknowledge a natural 
right inherent in the citizens? Or were they not rather mere acts of 
charity made to support the needy individual and to give bread to 
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the poor? Be that as it may, before the sovereigns had decided to 
take a further vital step which could clarify the situation in the direc- 
tion of the natural right of the people, perhaps even leading to the 
division of powers and to popular sovereignty, there rose a voice in 
favour of the position of the princes from the intellectual neighbour- 
hood of Fichte, a warning voice conveying the highest mental 
authority, the voice of Hegel. Full of bitterness he turns against the 
notion of a natural right independent of the state. “The state of 
nature is a state of crudity, violence, and injustice. Men must leave 
the state of nature and join the society of the state.’ The notion of the 
constitution, for Hegel, pales and disappears before the much more 
important notion of the ‘Volksgeist’. For the former notion is 
nothing else than ‘the consciousness of that which the “Volksgeist”’ 
is in itself’. But then this thinker rises to the greatest mental heights: 
Montesquieu’s view of legislation as one function of the state Hegel 
actually interprets as meaning that he does not ‘isolate’ this function 
but, on the contrary, ‘contemplates it as a dependent element of a 
totality’. Further Hegel counts the sovereignty of the people ‘taken 
as contrasted with the sovereignty existing in the monarch’ among 
the ‘confused ideas which are based on the chaotic conceptions of 
‘the people”’’. 

A further step in this direction was taken by the jurist F. C. v. 
Savigny, who was influenced by the romantic conception of history. 
Basing his views, like Hegel, on the doctrine of the ‘Volksgeist’, he 
struck a still more serious blow at the people’s national and liberal 
movement which was struggling for sovereignty or at least a share 
in it, and which strove for co-activity in the state function of legisla- 
tion. For him, too, ‘the people asserting itself in parliament’ is 
obviously a “chaotic conception’. He acknowledges real importance 
for right and law only in the unconscious ‘internal, silently acting’ 
mental forces of the people. These would be stifled or at least 
become inaudible through being shouted down if the ‘arbitrariness 
of the law-giver’ expressed in parliamentary debates were to decide 
laws and their content, if—according to the words of Savigny—the 
legal right were to supersede the customary right. What was there 
left to do then but to allow the shaping of the law to fall to the— 
also ‘silently acting’—power of the cabinets of the sovereigns, and 
to permit these to interpret the ‘Volksgeist’? For the latter could not 
give utterance to, let alone defend itself. ‘They must therefore be 
left to read into it what befitted the power of the sovereign, even 
though by now the law was no longer to be ‘made’ as a legal right, 
but to be ‘found’ as a customary right. This conception thus offered 
no handle for approaching the state with a demand for justification, 
rather could the state, based on this conception, assume every 
justification for itself. | 

Similar objections were to be raised against some doctrines which, 
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influenced by Savigny’s conception, later went their own ways and 
in the second half of the nineteenth century gained a sway corre- 
sponding to that exercised by Savigny in its first part. There is, in 
the first place, the teaching of R. v. Jhering, who maintained that 
‘purpose’ is the creator of the right. He did not ask to whose purpose 
this creative function was assigned, much less did he answer the 
question. Thus the holders of the sovereign power in the state 
could well declare this freely available purpose to be their own 
purpose, the purpose, that is, of this very power; just as they had 
been able to interpret and use in this sense the ‘Volksgeist’ of 
Savigny. The same fate was shared by O. v. Gierke’s notional 
determination of the original human association, the corporation 
(Genossenschaft), as ‘a unity in plurality and a plurality in unity’. 
For this unity might be interpreted as the unity of the power of the 
state and the sovereign, while the plurality of the people—no doubt 
against the intention of the thinker—was subordinated and subjected 
to this unity. In this way also these thinkers could be used for that 
very justification of the absolute power of the state to doubt which 
they had set out. 

Natural right under the blows of Hegel and Savigny did not expire 
straight away. In the minds of its defenders it continued to sprout 
forth paper blossom after paper blossom. In the years 1788 to 
1833 not less than 108 publications on the subject of natural right 
are said to have appeared in Germany. But these blossoms did not 
possess sufficient vitality to be able to produce any matured fruits 
in the practical political life of Germany. If the absolute power of 
the state had even up to then attached but little importance to 
natural right, let alone listened to its demands, now came the time 
when people did not even dare to approach this power for a hearing. 
For the only noticeable fruit bestowed to natural right in Germany 
in the nineteenth century was the catalogue of the ‘Basic Rights of 
the German People’ in the draft of the constitution of 1848. When 
this draft failed to become valid and the basic rights thus lost all 
chance of realization, also the theory of natural rights lost its last 
adherent; the theoretical interest in it, which had never been very 
intense in practice, died away altogether when political reality 
proved by action its victorious opponent. 

But natural right in Germany did not expire without having given 
birth to a fruit, one of which German learning has been extra- 
ordinarily proud. This is the idea of the ‘rule of law’ (Rechtsstaat), 
as expounded by Kant. According to him it is the destiny of the state 
to defend the rational external common life of men and its only 
purpose is to grant legal security to the individuals, while everything 
that does not serve this purpose is not the object of the activity of 
the state. On the whole Kant’s rule of law was to found a very 
influential movement in the Germany of the nineteenth century, 
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although his /atssez-fatre idea of the state was rejected in an in- 
creasing measure. It contradicted too drastically the: practice of 
the German state with its growing tendency towards the goal of 
government ‘for the people’. This tendency was welcomed by the 
people themselves, and in view of the increase of social discontent, 
in the subsequent decades, there were but very few left, extreme 
liberals, who opposed the interferenee of the state with social life. 
F. Lassalle’s characterization of the laissez-faire state as a ‘night- 
watchman state’ was much approved and became a slogan far 
beyond the circle of his political adherents. But also the com- 
prehensive intervention of the German states in matters of 
education and knowledge, which earned for them the honourable 
appellation of cultural states, successfully opposed Kant’s doctrine 
of the state. 

Another formulation of the ‘rule of law’, based on Kant, was more 
fortunate than the formula of the latter and gained ever more ground 
in matters of practical policy during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. This theory emphasized that the state has to proceed 
‘according to the rules of law’ and connects directly with Montes- 
quieu’s division of powers. It found this accordance with law in the 
legislative and the juridical but not in the executive power. It 
therefore aimed at extending and at making dominant the sphere 
of legislation as much as possible and at restricting in the same measure 
that of the executive power, moreover, at forcing an entry into 
the sphere of the executive for the judiciary and for the people’s 
own activities. Thus it furthered, at least indirectly, the idea of the 
sovereignty of the people, or, to be more correct, of the people’s 
share in the sovereignty of the state. For the principle that legislation, 
if not to be left to the people, still was to allow their participation 
in it, had since the beginning of the nineteenth century found a 
more open ear even with some of the absolute sovereigns and had 
thus gradually come to play a part in the practical activities of the 
state. This formulation of the ‘rule of law’, moreover, had the advan- 
tage that in its aims it fundamentally corresponded with the attitude 
of the great liberal and national people’s movement of the time. 
For both attitudes the right of the people in respect to the absolute 
power of the sovereigns did not mean a controversy between absolute 
alternatives, but rather an understanding based on compromise and 
on the people’s co-operation as helpers and assistants of the princes. 
This is the decisive reason why this formulation could lead to 
practical results in German politics. 

These extended beyond the sphere of legislation to that of the 
executive power. Here, it is true, they were not of a fundamental and 
revolutionary nature, still they concerned very important and weighty 
details. The most significant of these results was the introduction of 
administrative jurisdiction and of municipal self-government. The 
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administrative jurisdiction charged a board of magistrates with 
judging lawsuits in the domain of the executive power in cases 
in which the state as the holder of this power and the subject were 
the contending parties. These magistrates enjoyed the independence 
of judges and the participants in the lawsuit were set before them as 
having equal rights with each other and an equal claim to protection. 
Since the ’sixties this idea had become ever more a practical reality; 
more and more questions had been brought under their jurisdiction 
and the system of successive appeals was ever more perfected, 
leading up to the ungranted demand for a supreme administrative 
court of the Reich. The ‘rule of law’ became the ‘rule of the judiciary’, 
Practically of no less importance was the introduction and elaboration 
of municipal self-government within the sphere of the executive 
power. It meant the assumption of this power in a certain number 
of districts and in special spheres by participants from the people 
itself under the mere supervision of the state. In its first beginnings, 
namely in the municipal self-government of the larger Prussian 
towns, it was based on the Stein-Hardenberg Reforms. Since then 
it had been extended to comprise the whole territory of the 
Reich. Self-government was thus given to country parishes and 
groups of parishes, single departments of the civil service, repre- 
sentatives of various callings, such as boards of commerce and 
crafts, public insurance companies covering health, accident, and 
old age, etc. 

What had been achieved in the elaboration of the ‘rule of the 
judiciary’, looked at from a point of view of principle, however, 
did not solve nor even tackle the problem of the natural right of the 
people as opposed to the absolute power of the sovereign. It meant 
a modification and a diminution of this contrast, thus rather a pushing 
aside of the problem itself and the reluctance to handle it as such. 
But there existed also a third formulation of the conception of the 
‘rule of law’ having a practical political significance, one that handled 
the problem as radically as Kant himself, but one which in contrast 
to him solved the problem not in favour of natural rights, but in 
favour of the position of the sovereign, contributing in this sense 
to the question of justification. The formulation of this conception 
is to be found in that man to whom Bismarck owed his idea of the 
state, F. J. Stahl, the representative of the ‘idea of a Christian State’ 
of nineteenth-century Germany. Stahl sees in the ‘rule of law’ a 
state which ‘exactly determines and firmly secures the orbit and the 
limits of its activity as well as of the sphere of freedom for its citizens 
according to the manner of the law’. This state, in his opinion, is 
required by ‘the urge to development of modern times’, in contrast 
to the ‘ “‘mere”’ police state’ and to the people’s state of Rousseau. 
This contrasting of the ‘manner of the law’ as the determination of 
‘limits’ with the ‘activity’ of the state sounds like a reminiscence 
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of the medieval doctrine of the justification of the state before the 
law revealed by God and the natural law as a reflection of the latter. 
But it only sounds like that. Stahl well knew the distinction between 
the law of the state—or, as he calls it, positive law—, the natural law, 
and the law revealed by God, but he did not acknowledge their 
juxtaposition. ‘God’s order of the world is the model of all positive 
legal institutions; but it is not itself a legal institution,’ and the natural 
law is nothing further than the ‘determining power “‘in’’ the positive 
law, its fundamental origin and its model’. From this, however, 
follows: ‘Law and the positive law are synonymous notions. There 
is no other law than the positive.’ 

This furnishes us with the most unambiguous and outspoken 
formulation of what formed the decisive factor in the shaping of the 
conception of law in the Germany of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century as the positive view of law. It involves the identifica- 
tion of the law of the state with law in general, the deliverance 
of the state from each and every rightful obligation in the orbit of 
legislation, the reduction of the legislative and the juridical functions 
of the state to a mere technique in handling empty formulae, the 
liquidation of the doctrine of justification into a meaningless nothing. 
The theoretical foundation of the positive view can be traced back 
to Hegel. In an early writing On Natural Right he placed in the 
centre of his speculation the relation of this right to ‘what is called 
positivist jurisprudence’ and arrived at this formula: within the life 
of the people ‘each individual potency may be fixed and thereby 
become positive’, thus also the right; but over all its potencies 
‘hovers’ the natural right .as the ‘idea of totality’ and at the 
same time endows each of them with the ‘absolute cohesion of 
the whole’ and the ‘independence as an individual part’. The 
positivist technical handling of the law was introduced into legal 
practice first within the civil law, above all by the activity of its 
most important representative in the nineteenth century, B. 
Windscheid. 

But what is the practical political effect of Stahl’s identification of 
law with the positive law? What is its significance for the relation 
between the right of the people and the power of the state limited 
In its activity by its own positive law? To this form of the conception 
of the ‘rule of law’, in which—as Stahl says—the only lawful obliga- 
tion of the state is the duty of ‘keeping secure the legal delimita- 
tions’, Kant’s legal security, people have given the high-sounding 
name of ‘Verfassungsstaat’ (state possessing a written constitution). 
Thereby is understood a state in which the rights and duties of the 
organs of the state as well as of the citizens are laid down in a con- 
stitutional document which can be amended or repealed by the 
legislative organs, if only under especially difficult conditions and not 
by a bare majority. The constitution has the virtue assigned to it 
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that not only must no ordinary law contradict it, but also that the 
measures of the executive power must remain within the framework 
of its decisions. It is held to be the highest glory of this “Verfas- 
sungsstaat’ that this virtue should be guaranteed by the intervention 
of a juridical organ, the supreme court in constitutional matters. 
This glory was ever aspired to but never achieved in Germany. 
The idea, on the other hand, that the constitution must corre- 
spond legally to higher moral requirements which fall beyond 
or outside the state, a natural right with or without the support 
of a divine revealed right, is not contained in the conception of 
such a state, nay is even opposed to it, the constitution being the 
‘highest law.’ 

In the ‘Verfassungsstaat’ the opposition between natural law and 
state law is replaced by a contrast within the positive statute law of 
the state, defined by an authoritative theorist of modern German 
political science, P. Laband, as a contrast between law in a material 
and law in a formal sense. It is characteristic of the former that it 
establishes a legal maxim, while the latter does not contain such legal 
maxims. A legal maxim is established when legal effects are attached 
to a certain action. What is herewith opposed to the sovereign power 
of the state as a legally binding and restricting factor has thus lost 
every vestige of content. For the actions to which legal effects are 
or can be attached are in no wise legally fixed or limited. What is 
left as restriction is nothing else than a mere grammatical form, i.e., 
the form of the conditional clause. If the state organ of legislation 
decides to pronounce its will in the form of a conditional clause it 
restricts and binds itself by the law, that is to say, by its own law; 
failing that, we have to do with a law in a formal sense without any 
specific legal commitment. But even this distinction lacks practical 
significance in this connexion, since the proceeding of legislation is 
applicable in the same way in either case to the passage, the amend- 
ment, and the repeal of laws. There now exists a German ‘Con- 
stitutional Right’ as a mere form, in which this state itself vests 
and wraps up its power arbitrarily. In place of the problem: natural 
rights of the people versus sovereign power of the state, now the 
question has appeared in state legislation of how the will of the state 
can, in order to assert itself, obtain and maintain a majority within 
the legislative body—a simple majority for ordinary laws, a qualified 
majority for the constitution—of whether to make concessions or to 
assert itself unconditionally. Not the question of right or wrong, 
but skill in forming and maintaining a majority is the ultimate prob- 
lem of this type of state. It is in reality a ‘majority state’, not per- 
haps in the sense that in it there rules a majority of the people, but 
rather because the power of the state, while pushing aside the will and 
maybe the right of the people, uses its ability to form and handle 
the parliamentary majority as a means of asserting its own will in 
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legislation. Thus the change brought about by A. Hitler could be 
designated as a constitutional action and could claim its justification 
by the constitution then in force, a kind of justification which 
shows how depraved this idea has become. 

But the positivist view of the law did not content itself with redu- 
cing the controversy between the people’s right and the sovereign 
power of the state to a matter of skill in forming a majority; it also 
endeavoured to find a formula which would subject this type of 
state in some measure to an idea of the right. This formula came 
from the mouth of the eminent theorist Georg Jellinek, and is called 
the ‘self-obligation of the state’ by its laws. “The state binds itself 
in the act of creating the Law in respect of its subjects to apply 
and execute the law.’ But this.formula of legal security has a loophole, 
for one must differentiate in the law between ‘constant elements or 
such as can be changed only slowly, and variable elements’. This, 
however, forces us to assume various degrees of self-obligation, 
wherein no doubt the skill to handle the majority is not without an 
influence on the assignment of the individual cases to the easier 
degrees, nor should it be, according to Jellinek. For he acknowledges 
a ‘normative force of the factual’, i.e., ‘the general psychic faculty 
which regards as normative the ever repeated factual’. By this he 
means that what has been known as factual for a long time or in 
many cases therefore becomes itself a norm. According to this the 
power of the state is only concerned with carrying out as frequently 
as possible and as permanently as possible its manipulation of the 
legal majority, not only in order to satisfy those who demand that 
it should be restricted, perhaps in the name of the natural right of 
the people, but also in order to secure for the former factual 
power of the state itself justification by the normative force of 
the law. 

In this intellectual morass the German theory of law would not 
allow the relation between the right of the people and the sovereign 
power of the state to be stuck fast. At the turn of the nineteenth 
to the twentieth century men sought salvation by going back to a 
point where once a clearing had shown itself and a solution had been 
prepared, in the shape in which it had most impressively presented 
itself in the German theory of the state, namely in the doctrine of 
Emmanuel Kant. A so-called neo-Kantianism began to assert itself 
in jurisprudence. But even less was ventured in favour of the natural 
right of the people than Kant himself had essayed. The natural 
right was reduced to the ‘idea of the right’, namely to the ‘idea of 
the community of men acting from a free will’, an idea which, it is 
true, calls one to follow it, but which for ever objects to the obligation 
of realizing it, maintaining that only an approximation 1s possible, 
while a full realization contradicts the essence of an Idea. But even 
this doctrine seemed to German thinkers too bold and daring in their 
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position towards the sovereign power of the state. A neo-Hegelian- 
ism opposed this return to Kant and again drove the sheep who relied 
on the natural right, as they kicked against the pricks of the omni- 
potent state, back into the pen under the ruthless club of its present 


usurping ruler. 


XITl 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE PEOPLE 
AND THE UNITY OF THE STATE 
(1918-1920) 


The Weimar Constitution, though drafted at a time of extreme 
political emergency, did not provide for any such emergencies. 
It made the people both the source and to a large extent also the 
executor of sovereignty. Therefore very restricted powers 
remained with all State organs except parliament. But parliament 
was not up to its task and eventually rejected it in favour of 
Emergency Decrees. These paved the way to National Socialism. 
Its advent was the easier since the social struggle had become 
very acute under the Weimar Constitution. 


AFTER MORE than four years of an excessively nerve-racking war, 
which had cost innumerable lives and had demolished immeasurable 
material wealth, the Revolution broke out in Germany. This dis- 
rupted the last ties of good order and authority, made the people’s 
disappointment at the issue of the war turn into hatred and em- 
bitterment, rendered almost hopeless the placing of the disbanded 
soldiery in callings of peace, and caused the food problem to become 
an apparently insuperable crisis. In this situation, fraught with the 
most intolerable tension, on November 11, 1918, the news broke of 
the severe armistice conditions and some time later of the still 
severer terms of peace. 

Considerable loss of territory in the West, in addition to a de- 
militarized zone on the remaining territory, still more considerable 
territorial losses in the East, including the Polish Corridor, as well 
as the loss of considerable sources of raw material on either frontier, 
especially of iron and coal, the prohibition against uniting with 
Austria, the loss of the colonies, the disintegration and disarma- 
ment of the imperial army and its replacement by a tiny army of 
professional soldiers, the seizure of the fleet and the prohibition of 
rearming, the large-scale confiscation of fiscal and private property 
abroad, the internationalization of a part of the national water-ways, 
all these formed an accumulation of heavy burdens for the political 
and economic life of the defeated country. ‘To these was added the 
order to prosecute the so-called war criminals to which class belonged 
the former Kaiser and a future President of the country, and, finally, 
to pay reparations to the victorious nations for war damage. Enor- 
mous amounts were discussed in this connexion; one British Com- 
_mittee of Experts proposed twenty-four thousand million pounds 
sterling. ‘The desires of France were pitched especially high, in 
addition to her own re-embursement she wanted to punish Germany. 
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Also in England people at first did not consider the question of 
establishing the exact foundations of Germany’s actual ability to 
pay, and it was by America that such an inquiry was first proposed. 
Then a Reparations Committee was charged to go into the matter. 
After some controversies and differences of opinion among the 
allies a sum was eventually agreed on, which was equal to about 
eight thousand million English pounds. 

The tension in the internal situation caused by the peace terms 
was further enhanced by the comments with which they were 
received. The reason for the collapse was said to be the ‘stab in the 
back’, a slogan approved especially by the military and meaning that 
the army had been willing and able to continue the fight, but had been 
discouraged by the revolutionary propaganda at home. Sharp words 
were uttered against the American President Wilson. It was main- 
tained that the Fourteen Points, advocated since his speech of 
January 8, 1918, represented a conscious deception of the German 
people in order to make them inclined to peace. The term ‘Erfiil- 
lungspolitiker’, i.e., politician who defended the fulfilment of the 
Peace Treaty, became an insult, synonymous with traitor. Further, 
it was emphasized that the Peace Treaty had been enforced by 
illegal violence and therefore could not serve as a basis for a binding 
obligation of the debtor. The burdening of Germany with the war 
guilt, according to Article 231 of this treaty, was regarded as an 
imputation touching on the honour of Germany, which offered a 
basis for morally disqualifying the country, for example by pro- 
ceeding against the war criminals. If Germany was ordered to 
disarm ‘in order to render possible the initiation of a general limita- 
tion of the armaments of all nations’, people saw in this a stipulation 
binding also the victorious nations to disarm, the non-fulfilment 
of which exempted the already disarmed signatory of the treaty 
from his obligation. 

In the meantime the negotiations on the constitution of the Re- 
public to be created in Germany had begun inside and outside the 
constituent bodies. , 

Up to the conclusion of these negotiations the internal situation 
in Germany had developed as follows: As the political representatives 
of the monarchy at the end of the War did not succeed in main- 
taining their government in Germany, the last chancellor of the 
monarchy, on November 9g, 1918, transferred his office to the social 
democrat parliamentarian Ebert. Thus this office was placed in the 
hands of a republican. The social democrat party, which under the 
stress and the sufferings of the Anti-Socialist Law had maintained 
and even strengthened its unity, was not capable of conserving this 
unity in face of the approaching seizure of political power. About a 
year and a half before this assumption of power two extreme factions 
had segregated themselves, the Independent Social Democrats, who 
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stood under the influence of Russian Bolshevism, and the still 
more extreme Spartakists, from whom later issued the German 
Communist Party. Ebert belonged to the remaining bulk of 
the party, which adhered to the moderate views, the ‘Majority 
Socialists’. —The revolutionary events of those days in the army, the 
navy and within the civil population were not their work, but could 
not be prevented by them, since the masses followed the leadership 
of the Independents. 

On the formation of the new government, and at the instigation 
of the latter, an institution on the Russian model was called into 
being, namely a Council of People’s Coémmissars consisting of six 
members, three moderate and three independent Socialists, the 
above-mentioned Ebert among the first group. In the following 
weeks the government had to face the task of preventing the revolu- 
tionary tendencies of the extreme left (which were strongly backed 
by a multitude of people with an insecure livelihood, who often did 
not desire or who even shirked security) from leading to chaos. 
On the one side an attempt was made to transform Germany into a 
republic of workers’ and soldiers’ Councils, in the sense of Soviet 
Russia, a dictatorship of the proletariat. The other side aimed at 
convoking a national assembly and at conducting the revolution into 
the path of a parliamentary democracy. While the ‘Assembly of the 
Delegates of all the Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils of the German 
Socialist Republic’ which was held from December 16-18, 1918, 
sought the former end, the ‘Majorigy Socialists’ decided in favour 
of the latter. In order to enforce their will they were entirely 
dependent on corps of volunteers, which were led predominantly 
by officers of the former monarchist army. In the Christmas 
holidays of 1918, the latter succeeded in beating down a putsch of the 
People’s Naval Division, a creation of the extreme left. Thereupon 
the representatives of the Independents withdrew from the Council 
of the People’s Commissars and the latter was supplemented by a 
further number of Majority Socialists. Now this Council pro- 
ceeded to hold the election for the constituent national assembly. 
In January 1919 came another revolt of the extreme left, the so- 
called ‘Spartakist Insurrection’, which was beaten down. On this 
occasion the most important leaders of extreme socialism, Karl 
Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, were killed. On January 19, 
1919, the elections for the national assembly took place, and on 
February 6 the constituent parliament of the German Republic 
met in Weimar, instead of in the capital, because of the great unrest 
in the latter. In it the Majority Socialists formed the strongest party 
by far; with them were united the representatives of political Catholi- 
cism—formerly the Centre, now the Christian People’s Party—and 
the new middle class Democratic Party, representative of the pro- 
gressive bourgeoisie, all of whom constituted the so-called Weimar 
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Coalition, with a large majority in parliament. The opposition 
consisted of the Independent Socialists, the successors of the 
former Conservatives and the right wing of the former National 
Liberals. 

On the basis of a law of February 10, 1919, concerning the 
provisional powers of the government, the Majority Socialist Ebert 
was on the following day elected provisional President of the German 
Republic by the National Assembly. Ebert then entrusted his party 
colleague Scheidemann with the formation of the first German 
parliamentarian Cabinet from the members of the Weimar Coalition. 
In this the Socialists had not more than half of the seats; important 
posts, such as the Vice-presidency and the Ministry of the Interior, 
were in the hands of the middle class democrats, while the three 
members of the Centre contented themselves with minor posts. 
On March 4 the Assembly issued the so-called transitional law, 
which was to serve as an intermediary between the old state of law 
and the new, and to create the organs indispensable for the latter. 
The most important questions to be decided now were the attitude 
to the peace terms expected from Versailles, and the creation of the 
constitution for the Reich. While these negotiations were going on, 
in the spring of 1919, continually news arrived of communist unrest 
and revolts with many and severe acts of terrorism against people and 
property, as for instance from Bremen and Brunswick, from Baden 
and Wiirttemberg, from Leipzig and from Thuringia, this right 
before the very doors of the Asggmbly. Especially violent events took 
place in Berlin, where the communist Press demanded the over- 
throw of the government, and in the Ruhr District, where actual 
fighting took place between the miners and the military. One of 
the Majority Socialists, a former lumberman by the name of Noske, 
who was now Minister of Defence, had in the meantime taken in 
hand the transformation of the corps of volunteers into the Reichs- 
wehr, and combated with the help of these associations the insur- 
gents and defended the parliament. 

The most threatening revolutionary movement developed in 
Munich, where at the end of February 1919 the extreme-socialist 
Bavarian Premier Eisner had been shot, For a few weeks after 
that event Bavaria had a parliamentarian Cabinet, taken from the 
majority of deputies under the leadership of the Majority Socialists. 
But on April 7 the Independent Socialists of Munich proceeded to 
proclaim the Republic of Workers’ Councils, with a Council of the 
provisional peoples’ commissars at their head. This first Bavarian 
government of Councils collapsed after only three days and was 
followed by the still more extreme second government of Councils 
under German and Russian literati. This government was short- 
lived in turn. It came to an end when three weeks later, in the first 
days of May, the Reichswehr and the Corps of volunteers from the 
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other parts of Germany penetrated into Bavaria and occupied 
Munich. They brought back with them the expelled Majority 
Socialist government, dispersed the government of Councils and 
threw its leaders into prison. Meanwhile the attempts matured: to 
separate various parts of Germany from the body of the Reich and 
set them up as independent republics, such as the ‘Rhenish Republic’ 
and the ‘Palatinate Republic’. But these structures were not to live 
long. They did not find sufficient support abroad and soon collapsed. 

When the peace terms, which had been elaborated in Versailles, 
became known in Germany, there were demonstrations against 
them at many places, especially one in the National Assembly it- 
self, where a motion proposed by Scheidemann pronouncing these 
terms as ‘unacceptable’ was carried. But the peace conditions were 
communicated to the Assembly in the form of an ultimatum, which 
left no room for negotiations. The Cabinet could not make up its 
mind to accept them and resigned. As the Democrat party now 
refused acceptance on principle, a new Cabinet was formed con- 
sisting of Majority Socialists and the Centre only. These constituted 
the majority in parliament, who accepted the conditions of the peace. 
The signing of the treaty of Versailles then took place on June 28, 
1919, by the Socialist Premier and the Minister for the Colonies, 
who belonged to the Centre. The signature of it without reservations 
led to difficulties with the Reichswehr and the corps of volunteers 
and caused Hindenburg, who had been in chief command over the 
army, to lay down his command. 

In the meantime the provisional draft of the part of the constitu- 
tion of the Reich containing the theoretical basis, together with a 
memorandum of January 20, 1919, had been published in the 
Reich Gazette and was thoroughly discussed. The draft was given 
the sous-entendu motto ‘From the Authoritarian State to the People’s 
State’. The parliamentary discussions on this draft were concluded 
in the last days of July 1919. The acceptance of the constitution 
was carried with the votes of the Weimar Coalition. The President 
of the Reich signed it on August 11, a date which was to be celebrated 
in the future as Constitution Day. | 

For the following years this constitution determined—or sought to 
determine—the political activities of the German people, and then 
made it possible for the people to decline the responsibility for their 
further political fate by foregoing all self-determined political 
activity. Before we contemplate this constitution, may we be per- 
mitted to make a few general remarks. In the entire epoch con- 
templated in this book, the struggle for the constitution in Germany 
was identical with the struggle for national unity. And this is quite 
in accordance with what the word ‘constitution’ means. The Latin 
word ‘constitutio’ indicates an aggregation and combination of 
elements, and it is indeed the aggregation and combination of a 
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multitude of people which is intended to be brought about by a 
constitution. This idea of unification and unity as the constitutional 
principle is also very clearly expressed in the words of the preamble 
to the Weimar Constitution ‘unified in her people (Stammen) and 
inspired by the will to consolidate the Reich in liberty and justice’ 
and ‘to serve internal and external peace’. Here the moment of 
unity is emphasized no less than three times, i.e., the unity of the 
peoples, the consolidation of the Reich, and the service to internal 
peace. 

Now a democratic constitution may base this unity, the kernel of 
its activity, on various organs of the body of the state, namely it may 
place it either nearer to its head or nearer to its base. ‘The constitu- 
tion may build the democratic state more horizontally or more 
vertically, it may more or less recognize and cultivate, besides the 
horizontal cohesion of the members of the people among each other, 
a moment of unity in the mode of vertical organization tapering off 
at the top. It may in various degrees combine democratic equality 
with respect for human superiority and allow human superiority to 
become effective in varied intensities by the side of that equality 
and indeed as an element of it. If, for example, the constitution of 
the United States has, according to the words of a German expert, 
made the president of the state one of the ‘most powerful heads of a 
state on earth’, it has thereby created an office at the head of a 
democracy to serve as a principle of unity, the acquisition of which 
could well stimulate human superiority and the holding of which 
bring the latter to bloom. If in antiquity the Roman Republican 
Senate was a principle of unity in the body of the state by the side 
of the people (populus), there existed at the head of the Roman 
Republic a political body, which most happily supplemented the 
equality among the cives Romani by throwing in the weight of 
human superiority. These two examples also show which are the 
cases where in a Republican State the horizontal cohesion requires 
supplementing by a vertical mode of organization. They are the 
cases where the unity of the state asserts itself in the controversy 
with obstacles and resistances, either against internal animosity or 
against hostility from outside, or even against the handicap of a poor 
or undeveloped natural environment. The people’s rally round 
the head of the state endows this unity with intenser activity both 
at its origin and as it develops. That the Weimar Republic in the 
drafting of its constitution was aware of the need of such an activity 
and itself experienced this need in all the three directions just indi- 
cated, it was our object to show by the description of the external 
circumstances accompanying its origin. It had indeed not only to 
‘consolidate’ ‘liberty and justice’, but had in the first place to create 
them, it not only had to ‘serve internal and external peace’, but had 
indeed to found both. 
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Now the difference between a horizontally and a vertically organ- 
ized body of the people has been defined by us as lying within the 
‘people’s State’. But there is no doubt that the vertically organized 
people’s state is more like an authoritarian state than is the horizon- 
tally organized. It is indeed not difficult to formulate notional 
differences between the two former, for instance, that the superior 
personalities at the head of the people’s state are selected by the 
people itself and developed by the environment which they provided, 
whereas the authority in an authoritarian state is imposed upon the 
people and weighs on it. But this difference can be contrasted with 
an unbroken series of actual intermediate forms and transitional 
constructions. This fact can be recognized most clearly by the 
manner in which Kant interpreted and transformed the concept 
of the authoritarian state of Frederick the Great by means of a number 
of intermediate concepts, such as ‘patriarchal government’, ‘patriotic 
government’, government springing from the presumed ‘united will 
of an entire people’, so as to assimilate it to a representative system 
and a ‘pure republic’. There exist indeed intermediate stages where 
the differences in government which arise from the ethical will of 
the head of the state and those which arise from the objective legal 
structure merge into each other. The doctrinarism which trans- 
formed by thought the absolutist state of Frederick the Great into 
a representative system could thus be placed by the side of a doc- 
trinarism which thinks itself able to complete the way ‘From the 
Authoritarian State to the People’s State’ only if in the latter any 
principle of unity achieved through the people rallying round the 
head of the state is, if not abolished, at any rate utterly democratized, 
irrespective of whether external circumstances call for intense 
universal activity or not. 

Therefore the question of the force making for unification in the 
Weimar Constitution must be divided into two parts, that which 
concerns the rallying of all the members of the people round the 
head of the state and that which concerns the elaboration of their 
cohesion at the base. 

The Weimar Republic is not based on an agreement among the 
governments of the individual states, as was for instance the German 
Confederation of 1815, or on collaboration between these and the 
people’s representatives, as was the German Reich of 1871. These 
governments, it is true, could express their opinions on the draft 
to the constitution, but the constitution itself was given by the 
German people itself, as the above-mentioned preamble explicitly 
emphasizes. The Weimar Constitution is thus based on the idea of 
the people’s sovereignty, just as the constitution which the German 
people had tried unsuccessfully to give itself in the years 1848-9. 
“The power of the state issues from the people,’ says the first article 
of the constitution, the people is its sole and exclusive subject, 

et 
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the people has thus ‘constituted itself a state’ (Kant). Henceforth 
the people should no longer be considered ‘the object of the charit- 
able activity of its governments’. The motto ‘Everything for the 
people’ was now to lose its value for ever and was to be replaced 
once and for all by that of ‘everything by the people’. Thus the 
new constitution by far surpassed in the direction of liberalism 
and unification the aims which had been pursued by the liberal and 
national people’s movement of the preceding century. For this 
movement had been swayed by the desire to take its stand by the 
side of the traditional authority of the sovereigns as assistant and 
collaborator in the shaping of the state, and had been ready to 
receive the permission thus to collaborate thankfully as a gift from 
the hands of these sovereigns. Now the sovereigns had to relinquish 
their traditional power to the people’s desire for liberty and unity, 
now it depended on the will of the people whether the single states 
should continue to exist or whether, either immediately or later, by 
means of an amendment of the constitution, they should be sub- 
merged in the unity of the Reich. 

The Weimar Constitution declared that the power of the state 
issued from the ‘entirety of the adult citizens’. But what had it to 
say about the exercise of that power? No doubt it would correspond 
to the ideal of democracy if not only the ultimate authorization but 
also the actual exercise of the power of the state were a function of 
the citizens’ body as a whole, and therefore the people, ‘the highest 
natural organ,’ at the same time represented the supreme legal organ 
of the state. If the entire body of the people comprises many 
millions, as is the case with the German people, this can obviously 
be realized only to a very limited extent. And yet the Weimar 
Constitution in many cases made the people as a whole the legal 
organ of the exercise of the state power. The President of the Reich 
is directly elected by the whole body of the adult citizens and can 
also be dismissed by a plebiscite, authorized by the Reichstag. 
Concerning the election of the members of the Reichstag by the 
people, it must be noted that men and women are old enough to 
vote at the age of twenty, that the short electoral period of four years 
makes it possible for the people to assert every change of their will 
in a legal way, and that the system of proportional representation 
does justice even to the smallest differences in their political outlook. 
But besides these possibilities of asserting its will indirectly by the 
election of political organs, the people has yet another, direct means 
of this assertion, the Initiative (Volksbegehren, the demand of the 
people), and the Referendum (Volksentscheid, the decision of the 
people). The first makes the people a direct organ of legislation, 
that is to say, it gives them the right of passing any law, without 
limitation as to form or content; provided that the petition is accom- 
panied by an elaborated draft, that it is supported by a stipulated 
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number of signatures and that the ordinary legislative organs, the 
Reichstag and the President, agree. In case of non-agreement the 
Referendum is available. It gives the people the chance of asserting 
their will against that of the other legislative organs, and besides, 
of making a decision if differences of opinion exist between the 
organs. 

It is questionable whether, in particular, these latter two methods 
of exercising power assume great practical importance. But at any 
rate they meant that now certain functions were assigned to the 
people, that is to all adult citizens, which they had known in the 
time of the authoritarian state to be functions of the authorities. 
Together with the popular right of franchise they meant further 
that the two supreme ‘legal organs of the state’, the Reichstag and 
the President, depended on the will and acquiescence of the people, 
not only for the acquisition and the possession of their functions, 
but also for the method of exercise of these functions. We have 
seen that the German people had been in the habit of obediently 
and humbly looking up to the authorized holders of power in the 
state. This attitude had constituted a decisive factor in bringing 
about the unification which had thus far been achieved. But now 
the people was to be relieved of the shy, anxious glance at those 
above. Was it possible, however, to put in its place the free open 
look, in recognition of human superiority, up to state organs whose 
functions were thus tied up and limited? And could a man of 
really superior type be expected to aspire to a function which was 
thus tied up and limited and to deploy his faculties in it? 

The functions of the state power, with which the sovereign people 
of the Weimar Constitution came into direct contact, was legislation, 
and the organ of this function with which they came into closest 
touch, was the Reichstag. The Reichstag and legislation were two 
conceptions with which the people were familiar from the time of 
the authoritarian state, especially in their relation to what was then 
called the ‘government’. Bismarck as well as William II had missed 
no opportunity of making the people realize that the authority to 
which they had to look up was the monarch. The latter based his 
office on the centuries-old glorious history of his illustrious house, 
he was fitted with unlimited earthly power, hallowed by the blessing 
of God, surrounded by the clanking, splendidly uniformed repre- 
sentatives of the military power, and was the holder and bestower 
of all desirable dignities, honours, and distinctions. At the same time 
he was adorned with all virtues and capacities necessary for ruling, 
as well as with the highest virtues and capacities which man can 
possess at all. Besides the monarch there was also the function of 
legislation and its organ, the parliament. But the monarch definitely 
refused to regard these as superior or even equal to himself. He 
considered himself to be above the law and was thoroughly recognized 
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in this position both personally and in respect of his governmental 
function. But actually he also demanded that his pre-eminence 
should determine without restriction the handling of legislation. 
True, Bismarck as well as William II were to learn that this desire 
was not always completely fulfilled by parliament. But such 
attempted resistance was always received most indignantly and 
branded as malevolence. This conception was approved and echoed 
in wide circles of the population. Parliament on the other hand 
lacked the internal unity and the necessary self-confidence to acquire 
for itself, in the consciousness of the monarch and of the people, 
the position which would have been in keeping with the dignity 
and significance of its task. Fundamentally there existed only one 
single task of the Reichstag which might universally and unreservedly 
be recognized as an important and serious matter. This was its 
right to grant the budget. But even within living memory it suffered 
and had to suffer severe interference with this right on the part of 
the government. Furthermore, the Reichstag, especially as regards 
this question, had changed more and more into an assembly of the 
various, even opposite, groups of economic interests. Thus to the 
contempt by the monarch was added the conception of the people 
that the members of the Reichstag were men to be used in the 
assertion of economic interests and who allowed themselves to be 
used for such purposes. 

In the Weimar Republic the Reichstag and the function of legis- 
lation changed their position and significance. Legislation now 
ceased to be a ‘merely restrictive and supporting’ function, and 
became the ‘political and legal centre of the formation of the will of 
the Reich’. Now there existed no ‘government’ beside and beyond 
the legislative power; legislation over-towered and dominated all 
other powers. The organ of legislation now was the supreme legal 
organ of the power of the Reich, it had the presumption of com- 
petence, while any other organ required a special .constitutional 
title if it was to have any functions in the state. No less a change 
had occurred in the position of the Reichstag as regards the legisla- 
tive power. Formerly the Reichstag had been one of three organs 
the co-operation of which had been necessary for the passing of a 
law. These included, besides itself, the monarch and the Federal 
Council (‘Bundesrat’), that is the corporation consisting of the 
representatives of the federated states. Now the Reichstag 
became the organ which dominated legislation, it became ‘the’ 
organ of legislation. The Reichstag and the organ of legisla- 
tion became identical notions, the new republic a ‘parliamentarian 
republic’. 

What, however, had become of the remaining organs of legislation? 
The Federal Council had been the organ of those very sovereigns 
who had thus far so successfully opposed the will to liberty and unity 
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of the people. In the Federal Council the will to independence of 
these sovereigns and their states had received strong support for its. 
continuance. It could and did constitute a counterweight in legisla- 
tion against the unifying aspirations of the Reichstag. In the Weimar 
Republic the Federal Council was renamed Reichsrat. But with this 
change of name it had also changed its function. Aspirations directed 
against liberty were repudiated by the new Republic, those directed 
against unity (‘federative’ aspirations) were considered only moder- 
ately desirable. Thus the Reichsrat was given the position of an 
inferior adjunctive organ in legislation. It might, for instance, make 
proposals concerning new laws, might give its expert judgment on 
certain drafts of bills, might put in a veto with a delaying effect 
against laws which had been already passed by the Reichstag. Thus, 
however, we find that it was not in the least a fitting frame for any 
superior creative human activity and in no wise a factor for the 
shaping of unity in the new state. 

Nor was the power much greater which was left to the successor 
of the monarch of the former Reich. The monarch, the chief com- 
mander of the army, the personification of the unity of the people 
in arms, the representative of the supreme power of the state inter- 
nally as well as externally, had ceased to exist. There remained the 
President of the Reich, elected and maintained by the will of the 
people, in his position also dependent on the will of the Reichstag, 
which might propose his deposition and his impeachment for 
breach of the constitution. In legislation he was allowed a limited 
right to co-operate. Apart from the purely executive task of the 
proclamation of laws, he had the right, for instance, to pronounce a 
delaying veto against laws which the Reichstag had passed. He could 
subject these to a Decision of the People, he could provisionally 
proclaim the validity of laws which were doubtful as to form, he 
could dissolve the Reichstag; but he could do all this only provided 
that he could obtain the counter-signature of a member of the 
Cabinet on behalf of the latter body. It was with the same restriction 
that he held the position of head of the state according to inter- 
national law, the supreme command of the army, which had ceased 
to be a people in arms and which owing to its pettiness could not 
inspire the people with awe; the president further had a right to 
issue decrees, subject to the laws passed by the Reichstag. In 
respect to general policy he only had a right to information. He was 
not the one who controlled the policy of the Reich; that part was 
played by the Government of the Reich. The members of this, the 
ministers of the Reich, were appointed and dismissed by him, it is 
true, but they were allowed to act only by virtue of a vote of con- 
fidence of the Reichstag, and were forced to resign when this con- 
fidence was withdrawn. The Government of the Reich had therefore 
been called a link between the Reichstag and the Reich President. 
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But considering the great difference between the power of these two 
organs of the Reich, one may well say that by this link the Reichstag 
could bind, while the president was bound. As in the Reichstag 
the point of gravity lay in the formation of the will of the Reich, 
the connexion with the Reichstag must also determine the will of the 
Reich Government, and the will of the president might at best have 
a retarding, but never any competitive significance. 

The restrictions which emanated from the position of the Reich 
President must have a restrictive effect on the spirit and the activities 
of its holder. This is easily made clear by considering the legal 
regulations at which we have hinted. It meant that the deployment 
of any qualities of eminence in the president was hindered rather than 
facilitated. It would be well to contemplate the work and personality 
of the only two holders of this office asking oneself if any one of the 
major European statesmen could have developed his capacities in 
this position, and then to compare it with the office of Chancellor of 
the Reich, which Bismarck had created for himself. We shall then 
realize why on the death of Hindenburg it was neither occupied 
again nor even abolished. ‘The Weimar Constitution, in its desire 
not to create a ‘Republic of Presidents’, had choked in the bud the 
rise of a comprehensive principle of national unity in the position 
of the president. | 

Thus the question of the people’s rallying round the head of the 
state leads us back again to the Reichstag, where we should like to 
contemplate together with it the Reich-Government which was 
‘tied’ to it. The Reichstag for its exercise of power was provided 
with an amplitude of rights, equal to any power held by anybody in 
the former authoritarian state, and even superior to the power of 
government of the former monarch himself. At the same time also 
an essential part of the monarch’s power was united in the Reichstag, 
as now the legislative power had become the more comprehensive 
and predominant. It thus indeed symbolized the idea of the parlia- 
mentarian republic. Further, the Weimar Constitution may not have 
been entirely alien to the thought of the Reichstag as the repre- 
sentative of the unity of the people at the head of the state. It 
decreed that the members of parliament should be representatives 
of the entire people, subject only to their own conscience and not 
bound to special orders. With this it turned against a phenomenon, 
which had but recently proved to be the worst enemy of this unity 
in parliament, the disruption of the latter into an assembly of repre- 
sentatives of opposing economic groups of interests. 

The institution and task of the Reichstag had indeed changed its 
nature and significance, but the human beings in it had remained 
the same. The type of men who had cowered before the monarchs 
of absolutism, who had then allowed the authorities to take from 
them the right to create national unity, who had sanctioned by their 
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indemnity law the breach of the constitution in the ‘period of 
conflict’, who had surrendered by the septennate law the essential 
rights of the Reichstag which had been entrusted to them, and who, 
finally, had tolerated almost without any opposition the bringing of 
contempt on the parliament by the ‘personal régime’ of William II, 
this type was not extinct in Germany; their descendants in spirit 
were still alive and again held seats in the Reichstag. But if before 
it had been a considerable part of their task to accompany the creative 
work of the government with criticism and objections, now, under 
far more difficult external circumstances, they were themselves 
called upon to form the main weight behind the will of the Reich 
and translate it into practice. If the miserable réle of parliament in 
monarchical times could be explained and justified by the external 
pressure exercised on its activities, now there existed no other 
reason for its failure than the absence of the human and moral 
qualities necessary for the fulfilment of the functions which its 
members had assumed of their own free will and after which they 
had in fact often striven giving full rein to their ambition. ‘The new 
franchise, according to which the voter could vote only for parties 
and not for individuals, discouraged the qualified while favouring 
those who knew how to exploit human weakness for their own benefit. 
In this way, the greatness of the new task did not correspond to any 
greatness in the men who undertook it, but was bound to show up 
their smallness the more drastically. A task which seemed to have 
been cut to the measure of the Roman Senators of the time of the 
Republic had been grasped by men in whom the desire to satisfy 
their own primitive instincts had closed their eyes to the primitive 
needs of life of the community which they represented. The idea of 
the parliamentarian republic was formulated, but the reality of the 
parliamentarian man remained absent. 

It was indeed the economic and financial predicament of the 
nation which at first exclusively claimed the activity of parliament. 
The problem now was to find a means of counteracting the devalua- 
tion of the currency and the derangement of the budget of the Reich 
and to come to an agreement concerning the reparations to be paid 
to the victorious nations. All attempts of the Reichstag at solving 
these questions failed, the purchasing power of the mark crumbled 
away; as to reparations, a decision was postponed, but no solution 
of the question found; the responsibility for the budget of the Reich 
was taken from the Reichstag, since a Guarantee Committee of the 
victorious nations had assumed the surveillance of the introduction 
of new taxes and the organization of the finances, and later on 
subjected the German public budget entirely to its control. This 
predicament, which should have been met by the most powerful 
political body of a great country with exemplary unity and an un- 
divided heart, resulted in the increased splitting up of this body into 
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opposing factions which were mostly only representatives of opposing 
economic groups of interests. ‘The question now was not only how 
to shift the political responsibility for the measures to be taken from 
one party to another, but also how to transfer the burden of economic 
achievements from one group of business interests to another. This 
disruption was not counteracted by any principle of unity, as it had 
been by the unified government of the time of the Kaiser. Nothing 
proves its gravity better than the fact that in the four years from the 
establishment of the Weimar Constitution up to the stabilization of 
the Reichsmark the cabinet was reshuffled no less than eight times 
on the ground of a vote of want of confidence. 

The eventual solution of the severe financial and economic 
crisis, however, was not due to the circumstance that the Reichstag 
became aware of its position as the weightiest organ for the exercise 
of power in the state and of its quality as the ‘representative of the 
entire people’, but rather to the fact that this position and this 
quality of the Reichstag came to be altogether reversed. The 
Weimar Constitution contained an article (48, §2) empowering the 
Reich President to issue the necessary measures in case of grave 
disturbances in the public security and order. As the president with 
the consent of the cabinet might issue decrees in so far as they were 
not incompatible with the laws passed by the Reichstag even when 
security and order were not disturbed, the issue of such general 
decrees had been regarded as included in the ‘measures in case of 
disturbances of public order’. From this was then inferred the right 
of the president to allow so-called ‘emergency decrees’ to take the 
place of ordinary laws if security was disturbed. It was such an 
emergency decree, the so-called “Third Emergency Decree concern- 
ing Taxation’ (14.2.24), which called a halt to the crisis in the 
handling of the finances, the devaluation of the currency and the 
treatment of the question of reparations. 

It had been lack of familiarity with practical politics and preference 
for the purely theoretical that was responsible for the action of the 
Frankfurt Assembly which were deliberating on the Constitution 
of 1848-9; in this they neglected the urgent task of establishing their 
own position in the state, turning their attention instead to the 
formulation of fundamental rights. Now again, only this lack 
of familiarity with practical politics can explain why the difficult 
circumstances in public life, existing—and obviously not only tem- 
porarily—at the time when the constitution was discussed and set 
up, were not taken into consideration in regulating its future func- 
tioning. The same explanation must be given for the fact that for 
the combating of these difficult circumstances the organ chosen was 
the one whose function was rather to limit other organs than to carry 
out a creative and constructive policy of its own. The strength which 
was thus added to the president’s executive power was practically 
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lost to the Reichstag as the legislative organ. The Reichstag 
lost this power because it was not able to achieve the unity and 
consolidation requisite for the fulfilment of its task, which the con- 
stitution had expected of it as the representative of the entire people. 
Its loss of actual power thus also signified its failure as the symbol 
of unity at the head of the body of the state for the people. 

At the same time public attention was forced to turn to another 
state organ as the bearer of this unity, namely the Reich President. 
The success of his interference in a crisis in case of disturbance of 
the peace and in crises in general undoubtedly depended on his 
ability to rally the people behind him. This ability in the president 
could hardly be founded on personal superiority owing to the restric- 
tions on the development of his personal capacities which emanated 
from the position given him by the Weimar Constitution. Therefore 
the only way in which he could be granted initiative under this con- 
stitution was by the system of emergency decrees which involved 
shaping his interference on the model of the authority in an authori- 
tarian state that is imposed upon the people and weighs on it. Thus 
it came to pass that the Weimar Constitution, which aimed at com- 
pleting the way from the authoritarian state to the people’s state by 
utterly democratizing, if not abolishing, the principle of unity at 
the head of the state, was bound after a short existence to perceive a 
stifled yet unmistakable cry for the undisguised authoritarian power 
of the authoritarian state. It was not in itself able to satisfy this 
need but had to content itself with the substitute of further emer- 
gency decrees. On the other hand, in conformity with the principle 
of the sovereignty of the people, the constitutional power could not 
and must not resist when this cry for an authoritarian régime was 
raised, even though this meant suicide. ‘The parliamentary republic 
succumbed, because it had become tired of itself. 

The Weimar Republic had thus failed to bring about the rallying 
of the German people behind a principle of unity at the head of the 
state. But what had it to say on the subject of creating cohesion at 
the base? What about the unity of the sovereign people, of all the 
adults citizens, in whom this constitution had seen not only the 
supreme natural organ, but also an important legal organ of the 
power of the state? Here too the constitution was faced with a 
decisive problem which was calling for a solution, the social question, 
the difference between employers and employees, between the 
bourgeois and the workers, the haves and the have-nots, between 
the capitalist and the socialist system, a difference disrupting the 
unity of the people. As a matter of fact, the Weimar Constitution 
had been the product of the co-operation between these two op- 
ponents, who had joined hands in the Weimar Coalition. Also the 
Council of the People’s Commissars in an ‘Address to the German 
People’ had pledged themselves, on the, assumption of power, to 
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conserve ordered production and to defend property against inter- 
ference on the part of private individuals as well as against any wild 
acts of socialization, especially by the Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Councils, at the same time pronouncing the resolve to ‘realize the 
socialist programme’. In the course of events the Weimar Constitu- 
tion assumed an even more benevolent attitude towards liberalism 
and capitalism. The concept of the ‘Fundamental Rights’ which 
it had adopted is in itself of bourgeois-liberal origin; these rights now 
comprehended economic liberty in general, liberty of trade and 
commerce, liberty of contracts, the right of private property, the 
private right of inheritance. Socialism obviously found recognition 
as well; apart from the fact that railways and waterways were placed 
under the control of the state, which was due to motives different 
from those of the socialist, socializing measures for landed property 
and industrial enterprises were planned but not carried out. Special 
protection was promised to physical and mental labour, and full 
liberty to the associations for the improvement of working conditions; 
social insurance was extended, the right and duty to work and the 
safeguarding of maintenance were established, the workers were 
called upon to participate as partners having equal rights in the 
management of their factories, and also their organizations of 
interests were recognized; finally, a series of workers’ councils, from 
the council for the plant (Betriebsrat) to the workers’ council of the 
Reich (Reichsarbeiterrat), as well as a number of Trade Councils 
(Wirtschaftsrate), the Chambers of Commerce and of Crafts, up to the 
Trade Council of the Reich (Reichswirtschaftsrat) were projected. 
This was undoubtedly an ambiguous attitude to take in the struggle 
between capitalism and socialism and manifested a desire to mediate 
rather than to decide between them. And yet an early decision 
became urgent. German economic life since the termination of the 
World War had been in a state of decomposition. Not only industrial 
products and other merchandise, but also machines actually in 
operation and other means of production, which were urgently 
required at home, were sold to foreign countries. Even landed pro- 
perty and whole businesses were thus sold, firstly because at home 
the capital requisite to their maintenance was lacking, and secondly 
because foreign currency was needed for the purchase of raw 
materials. The Germans were obliged to buy from abroad all those 
goods which, being superfluous or of inferior quality, found no market 
elsewhere. ‘There was no capital available for the transformation of 
war industry into peace industry, for the removal and repair of the 
damages which had arisen from the neglect of years, for the adaptation 
of production to the progress achieved in other countries. The condi- 
tions of transport rendered difficult not only production, but also 
the distribution of food. The paralysing of war industry and the 
demobilization of the army threw labour on the market, which now 
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had to be placed in peace industry. The progressive devaluation of 
the mark created difficult conditions of credit, the uncertainty 
reigning as regards plans of socialization inhibited business incen- 
tive, sham and fraudulent enterprises flourished. 

The problem of capitalism and socialism, which had been dis- 
cussed for decades with a predominantly theoretical interest, had 
become the decisive basis for resolutions of direct and far-reaching 
practical importance. The idea of the gradual transformation of 
war industry with the compulsion of the individual which it involved 
into full socialization for peace and the change of the organizations 
of war industry into peace-time institutions was opposed by the 
widespread aversion, caused by the coercion exercised during 
the war, against the pressure and the regulations imposed by the 
bureaucracy, and by the doubt arising in this connexion of their 
utility for economic life. Return to the freedom of the capitalist 
system was opposed by the socialists, who had attained to political 
power. Another factor hindering this return was the political and 
economic pressure from abroad, which, it was believed, could only 
be met by common action. Thus also the actual circumstances 
pointed to the advisability of attempting mediation between the two 
economic systems. A Commission for Socialization was constituted, 
consisting predominantly of theorists, who weighed the possibilities 
of socialization, and who directed their attention in the first place 
towards the socialization of the mining industry, the latter calling 
for urgent action. The proposal for a general ‘planned economy’ 
came from another direction (W. Rathenau). ‘This scheme provided 
for compulsory syndicates, divided according to calling, the manage- 
ment of which was to be in the hands of workers and state officials 
beside the employers, in order to balance the interest of the em- 
ployer by that of the worker and the consumer. The ownership of 
the means of production was to be left to the present owners on 
principle, but production and sale, as well as the expedient division 
of labour between the individual enterprises, were to be compulsorily 
organized. This proposal was further elaborated by the Ministry 
for Economic Affairs with a view to economic self-government of the 
entire economic life by an expert body of self-governing adminis- 
trators. Neither the proposal of the commission nor that of the 
Ministry was accepted by the government. Instead a number of 
socializing laws were issued, as for instance, those regarding coal, 
potash, and electricity, which, however, did not call for, nor even 
admit of, practical realization. A few months later, some practical 
socializing measures were attempted in various other fields, such 
as in the iron, sulphuric acid, and tar industries. But the bodies of 
social production founded in this connexion were not even capable 
of regulating the prices. Thus the numerous attempts at socializa- 
tion ended with a complete failure of the socializing idea. 
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This, however, did not mean that the class differences which 
disrupted the unity of the people had remained unchanged. A 
direct attempt to bridge over these differences, as had been projected 
by the Weimar Constitution, was actually made. Thus of the planned 
series of workers’ councils the Betriebsréte’ were soon introduced 
in practice and have no doubt enhanced the understanding of the 
employer for the conditions of the worker and that of the worker 
for the necessities of the firm, at the same time increasing the self- 
confidence of the worker. The same idea but in a more compre- 
hensive form and with a stronger theoretical foundation was pursued 
by the ‘Werkgemeinschaftsbewegung’. Furthered on the part of 
the employers, the ‘German Workers’ Federation’, standing for 
peace in industry, professed to aim at improving the relations 
between the employer and the worker within the factory by re- 
animating the lost living ties among working humanity. But 
practically this movement did not reach beyond its first beginnings. 
Of all the economic councils planned by the Weimar Constitution 
only one, a ‘Provisional Trade Council of the Reich’ was constituted. 
It ardently took in hand certain legislative functions, but it worked 
as an expert body rather than as a mediator and therefore exercised 
no direct influence in strengthening the people’s unity. The 
official system of arbitration and conciliation which in Germany 
had been at a much lower state of development than in other countries, 
was now—though not very soon—regulated by law and had benefi- 
cent, though not decisive, results. 

But far more effective than all these attempts at mediation and 
conciliation, founded on the Weimar Constitution, were the forces 
working towards the aggravation of the class differences on the part 
of the opposing classes themselves. At first, however, it seemed as 
if this were the very point from which would come the first decisive 
impulse for the overcoming of the class differences through the 
enhanced unity of the people. Immediately after the outbreak of 
the Revolution, on November 15, 1918, an agreement was arrived 
at between the important leading organizations of the employers 
and the workers which aimed at peaceful collaboration in economic 
life between the opposing classes, and, with this purpose in mind, 
established a central committee for the Reich based on a division 
according to calling and on equal terms, the ‘Central Working Asso- 
ciation’. But this collaboration was doomed to failure owing to the 
difficulties in adapting wages to the price of food, which kept in- 
creasing as a result of the devaluation of the currency, and the ‘Central 
Working Association’ was dissolved. However, within the two 
groups of forces, those tendencies which were directed towards 
unification and co-ordination were considerably strengthened and 
at the same time the differences existing between them were propor- 
tionately deepened and aggravated, not least in connexion with the 
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provision made in the Weimar Constitution for the recognition of 
the organizations of interests in both groups. 

The ‘Zentralverband’ of the German industrialists and the ‘Bund 
der Industriellen’ now united and became the ‘Reichsverband der 
deutschen Industrie’, whose direct concern it was, not so much to 
safeguard the interests of the employers, as to deal with economic 
questions in general, at the same time, however, strengthening 
the feeling of solidarity among the employers, especially in dealing 
with the workers. But also within industrial production as such, 
growing tendencies towards unification and co-ordination began to 
prevail. Increasing mass production and a growing desire for ration- 
alization became paramount, cartels, syndicates and trusts were 
formed. Evidently, they too did not primarily concern the quality 
of the entrepreneur as employer, but they facilitated co-operation 
in dealing with the workers, the luring away of workers from their 
employers became rarer, mutual support to facilitate delivery in 
case of strikes was furthered. But the combination of employers in 
employers’ associations developed even beyond what was required 
by these considerations. A Central Committee of employers’ 
associations was formed, which comprehended, besides industry, 
also commerce, agriculture and handicrafts, and within which 
especially the Industrial Collective Association of German employers, 
founded as early as 1913, made a considerable advance. Its co- 
operation in the shaping of the industrial labour contract became of 
increasing importance, since the individual labour contract dis- 
appeared from industry more and more and was replaced by collective 
agreements, the latter becoming ever more comprehensive both as 
regards the localities where they held and the categories of persons 
covered by them. By the side of the wages contracts in private busi- 
ness enterprises there existed wages contracts covering whole towns 
and districts and finally the Reich contracts. Already in the first 
few post-war years as many employees were subordinated to the latter 
as to all the business and district wage agreements together. With the 
increase of associations among employers and the growth in their 
field of action, also the number and importance of the syndics of the 
associations in economic life in general increased, especially those 
concerned with the shaping of the labour contracts. Legal questions 
relating to the industrial labour contract developed so as to become 
a special field of law, the law of industrial labour, which, it 1s true, 
also comprised individual relations, but in its highest form gave 
‘a pure expression to the social interest of labour’, regarded labour 
as a ‘social achievement’, and correspondingly sought to provide 
for a ‘social equivalent’. In this domain ‘any individual relation’ 
is to be ‘extinct’. 

The ‘process of concentration’ in the industrial labour contract, 
by the way, had not sprung from the will of the employers, but had 
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been enforced on them by the opposing camp. It was regarded as a 
‘democratizing equalization’, the opponents of it designated ‘general 
minimum wages’ as a ‘premium for inability and laziness’, and the 
contracts themselves as ‘severe handicaps in the way.of technical 
and organizational progress’. The industrial employer could as a 
rule assert his power more successfully if he faced the worker as an 
individual. On the other hand this process had always corresponded 
to the will of the economic organ of combat of the working people, 
the trade unions. It became ever more the aim of the latter, not only 
to struggle in general for the interests of the working class in the 
shaping of the labour conditions, but beyond this to gain explicit 
recognition as the workers’ legal representatives in the formal 
conclusion of contracts. In the above-mentioned agreement between 
the supreme associations of November 15, 1918, the employers’ 
associations had abandoned formally their former resistance to this 
demand and the Weimar Constitution with its recognition of the 
workers’ organizations of interests had once more affirmed this 
success of the trade unions. But the republican government went 
even considerably further in its support of the trade unions and of 
the workers. By means of a special law the working norms agreed 
upon in the collective contracts were declared to be inalienable, 
that is to say, they could no longer be removed or changed un- 
favourably to the worker by a contrary agreement between the 
employer and his workers in individual contracts. Furthermore, 
the Reichsarbeitsminister could henceforth declare collective 
contracts of eminent importance binding for all the employers and 
workers of one district, thus he could declare those contracts 
‘generally binding’ beyond the group concerned in the conclusion 
of the contracts. 

We cannot be surprised to hear from the mouths of experts that 
thereupon ‘trade unions and collective wages contracts grew at an 
uncanny speed and in mutual furtherance, and conquered, or rather 
flooded without resistance, practically all fields of economic life’. 
The trade unions brought in their wake the union secretary, the 
counterpart to the employers’ association syndic in the shaping of 
the wages contract. Together with the growth of the trade unions 
and the wages contracts the menace of strikes increased. At the 
beginning of 1921, 700,000 railway workers and 370,000 railway 
officials stood ready, under an undivided leadership, to begin a 
struggle which might have brought to a standstill not only the 
railway traffic, but with it also the entire economic life of the Reich. 

Thus we see that the Weimar Constitution has indeed wrought 
a deep change in the differences of the economic classes which 
cleave the unity of the German people. It was obviously aimed at 
consolidating and strengthening the self-consciousness and the ex- 
ternal position of the industrial working class and of the wage earner 
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in general. 'I’o achieve this aim attention was first directed to the 
creation of economic institutions which had for long been proclaimed 
to be the object of the socially struggling working class, for instance 
the abortive plan to nationalize the coal-mines. But very soon the 
republican government preferred to leave the economic classes 
struggling with each other to settle their disputes between themselves, 
instead of itself achieving the planned changes of the economic 
system. The government measures themselves had been too feeble 
to allow us to call their abandonment the expression of a consciously 
liberal will. Attempts then ensued to transform the settlement of 
the struggle between the economic classes from a change of the econo- 
mic system into an intensified personal relation between the opposing 
parties involving either a community in the factory or one in the 
whole trade. But these attempts as well proved too feeble and too 
sporadic to be able to decide the class struggle. Thus, finally, it 
was the chief contribution of the Weimar Republic to this struggle 
that it strengthened and consolidated the self-confidence and the 
position of the wage earner for this very struggle and in it. It 
rendered possible and helped to bring it about that the workers as 
one solid body started the fight in a well-organized and compre- 
hensive battlefront and under leaders who had been trained for 
this fight and saw their mission in it. This of necessity resulted in 
the employers mustering their own power in order to take up the 
fight, equally unified and with the same comprehensiveness, and 
under a leadership no less trained and lusty for battle. 

Does the cleavage of the people in two classes at war with each 
other in the economic struggle of the classes actually imply the 
impossibility of political cohesion as the uniform basis of the 
state body? One of the two adversaries, socialism, has always given 
a decisive answer in the afhrmative to this question. Again and again 
we hear from the socialists the assertion that the struggle for political 
power must of necessity be included in the economic class war. 
Everywhere political liberation is stated to be, and demanded as, 
the necessary prerequisite of economic liberation. In the economic 
class war, therefore, the will of the proletarian had to be directed 
to wresting political power from the hands of the bourgeois and to 
keeping the latter from political power, in order then to establish 
the proletarian state of the future. ‘The bourgeois, on the other hand, - 
had to maintain and consolidate that state which corresponded to 
the capitalist system of society, to bring such a state about if necessary 
and, therefore, to stand as a fighting body for the purpose of keeping 
the proletarian from political power. By wavering between these 
two concepts of the state, and by shifting the settlement of this 
controversy away from the government and to the individuals, 
the Weimar Constitution greatly aggravated the conflict between the 
two parties and made impossible the national unity at the basis of 
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the state, as it had before made impossible the rallying ef the people 
round the head of the state. The reason for this, however, was the 
fear of political responsibility and the tendency to throw it on the 
shoulders of others, a tendency the more despicable since it was 
directed against the very people on whose sovereignty the state was 


based. 


XIV 


A GLANCE BEHIND AND A GLANCE 
FORWARD 


The discord among the Germans in modern times was due to the 
diversity of the country’s peoples, religions, and unequal distribution 
of national wealth, but also to the conflict between the military 
and the civil population and between bureaucracy and the recipients 
of State care and maintenance. In the latter two conflicts the State. 
was the decisive factor. Disunion made the people the defenceless 
prey of a warlike ruling class. The latter made far-reaching pro- 
mises as embodied in National Socialism. Discrimination against 
Germany after this war would make it possible for this ruling 
class to foster distrust of other nations in the people. The co- 
ordination of Germany in a European Commonwealth, on the other 
hand, would find support in most quarters, especially if peace is 
in accordance with the eight points of the Atlantic Charter. 


A GLIMPSE at German history from Frederick the Great up to the 
laying down of the Republican Constitution at Weimar shows as its 
most prominent feature the inner disruption of the German people 
into opposing groups. This disruption is a characteristic of the 
modern industrialized world in general with its essential element 
of industrial class strife. In the Germany of the period contemplated 
by us this class strife had assumed a keenness and vehemence 
greater than in almost any other country of the industrialized world. 
Here more than anywhere else had suspicion and ill will between the 
opposing parties created an abyss which seemed hardly to allow of 
any bridging. It is certainly no accident that the notion of class 
strife was formulated by a man who had sprung from the soil of 
German culture and who was brought up in the domain of German 
thought. 

But the discord which manifested itself in class strife was by no 
means the only and certainly also not the most important issue 
which disrupted the German community. It is true, the issue between 
the several German peoples (Stamme) was losing its urgency. But 
it had by centuries survived the rise of the closed national states in 
the other European countries, had allowed the continuance of sub- 
ordinate states within Germany and even caused the Weimar 
Constitution to call for, rather than presuppose, the ‘unity of the 
peoples (Stamme)’ as the primary basis for its existence. This issue 
between the peoples had long ceased to have as its essential factor 
an aggressive tendency of one state to encroach on another. This 
tendency, it is true, was not altogether absent, as shown by the en- 
largements of territory by Prussia inside Germany, but it is charac- 
teristic that the issue was present in full strength even where that 
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tendency had ceased to exist, namely between the south-German 
states. Thus the kernel of this contrast must be the defensive 
attitude of suspicion, the disinclination to be open, to be the first 
to approach the other, the prejudice that from the member of 
another people one can expect no good but only harm, Kant’s 
‘antagonism of unsocial sociability’. 

This attitude of distrust between Germans and Germans was 
extraordinarily intensified by the diversity of religious denominations, 
not only by the difference between Protestants and Catholics, but 
also by that between the individual Protestant denominations and 
the state churches based thereon. with their dissolution in small and 
even tiny single states. Also as between these churches the encroach- 
ing, proselytizing tendency had long ceased to be a decisive factor. 
They were content to ensure their own existence, a defensive 
attitude being enforced on them not least by the increasingly preva- 
fent indifference and animosity to religion. Full of suspicion they 
observed the endeavours of this or that religious denomination to 
purify and consolidate its structure, to improve its relations with its 
members, to regulate its status in respect of the state. Each such 
step gave occasion to man their own defences to the utmost and to 
spy on their opponents with the greatest keenness. 

We find similar conditions prevailing as regards the issues within 
the field of education. The rise of scientific investigation and of 
technical training instigated the representatives of the neo-humanist 
ideal of universal knowledge to suspicious heed and enhanced 
vigilance. They recognized that the question now was to distribute 
and take possession of this earth, although they were well aware that 
they must feign indifference, unable to take a part in the race. They 
retired to the clouds hence to watch the assiduously weighing, 
measuring, and calculating explorers and exploiters of physical 
nature, convinced that they owed to their own task and dignity this 
position of reserve, and they were in turn viewed with contempt 
and suspicion by the representatives and practitioners of science. 

However, all these issues within the German people which we 
find expressed in the party factions of pre-Nazi political life were 
put in the shade by some that are specific to this people in quite a 
special degree. There is in the first place the contrast between the 
military caste and the non-military civilians, or—since the civilian 
has to make himself part of the military body, ideologically in peace- 
time, factually in war—the contrast between the military professional, 
the officer, and the military layman, the private soldier. It is this 
contrast between him who commanded and him who obeyed that 
led within the German people to such an extention of the practice 
of substituting for negotiations among equals the giving and receiving 
of orders between superiors and inferiors. But both these groups 
are over-towered by the power of the state in the person of the chief 
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commander, too great and lofty for the view of the private, but 
gradually, in the ascent of military grades, becoming visible to the 
officer, whose place is between the two, separating and at the same 
time mediating between them. If the command of the officer 
absolves the private from all responsibility for his action, it is the 
officer’s aim, in turn, to rid himself of the responsibility for his 
action by his right and duty to interpret the will of the chief com- 
mander. Obedience and order, however, are not only the command 
of the will of the state, but also ‘categorical imperatives’ of the moral 
law. The state can command nothing immoral, morality knows of no 
higher utterance than the precept of the state. This precept may 
make one and the same action a duty of obedience or a crime, 
according to whether it is performed by the man on military duty or 
off it. ; 

Another contrast specially characteristic of the German people is 
that between the multitude of members of the people ‘for whom’ 
everything is done in the state and the small number ‘by whom’ 
state action is to be realized, namely the bureaucracy. The concept 
of ‘care and maintenance’ by the state is added with equal weight 
to that of obedience to the power of the state, crushing between them 
the last remnants of the individual will to liberty which for a short 
time had kindled a former generation with enthusiasm. Just as 
obedience is not only morally binding but can and must also be 
enforced by coercion, so similarly in the German mind is ‘care and 
maintenance’ by the state not a mere privilege but a legitimate 
- claim by the citizen. He makes this claim not from the head of the 
state but from the state as an institution, as he wants to be exempt 
from the obligation of personal gratitude. The state for the German 
is an institution and a person at the same time, either aspect being 
stressed more as the occasion demands. But as long as the German’s 
claim to care and maintenance is satisfied, he has always and in an 
increasing degree been willing to abandon the direction of the fate 
of the state to that minority which constitutes the bureaucracy, 
and in his personal behaviour to submit himself to that bureaucracy’s 
policy. 

These two specifically German class contrasts involved in military 
obedience and in the care and maintenance of the citizen by the state 
essentially differ from the contrasts contemplated above. In the 
first place, they do not imply mere, exclusive opposition, but also 
positive inter-relation at the same time. The industrial class strife 
represents a mere contrast of ‘Either /or’, the annihilation of the one 
or the other; the same holds for tribal enmity, or for religious antagon- 
ism and in a certain fashion also for the dispute as to education. Also 
the issue of military obedience and of ‘care and maintenance’ by the 
state may become such contrasts of annihilation, the ranks may revolt 
against the officers, the recipients of maintenance may claim for 
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themselves the right of regulating and carrying out the distribution. 
But in military obedience, besides the crouching under the coercion 
from above, there is also an element of voluntary submission, and 
in the concept of ‘care and maintenance’ by the state, besides dis- 
inclination to depend on ‘charity’ there is an element. of respect 
for administration by authority. As the German is not a revolution- 
ary and is reluctant to assume responsibility and to make decisions, 
he does not object to taking orders and is satisfied to have his portion 
of maintenance allotted to him. 

The other mark of difference is that in the specifically German 
class contrasts the state is a definitely decisive factor, that state which 
by the constructive spirit of Hegel and the over-sentimental nostalgia 
of the romantics had for generations been made a living being of © 
over-empirical dimensions and incomparable value. The inclusion 
of the state in this relation is essential in these class contrasts and 
from it the state receives a strongly characteristic and distinctive 
structural element. How emphatically this held for the German 
state from the time of Frederick the Great up to the Weimar Republic 
it was the object of the foregoing chapters to show. We saw how 
here the democratic concept of ‘everything for the people’ stands 
in the foreground, while the other democratic concept of ‘everything 
by the people’ is repudiated; how nationalism, the people’s demand 
for national unity and political liberty, is driven into fruitless opposi- 
tion and then crushed, how the middle class capitulates before the 
militant solution of ‘the national question by force, how economic > 
construction is increasingly decided and directed by the demands 
for autarchy by the powers of the state, above all by the military 
powers. We saw, furthermore, how the concept of maintenance by 
the state ever more decisively affected the shaping of the social 
question, and how finally the concept of the people’s sovereignty 
proved unable to bear the edifice of the German state. 

It has been concluded from these facts of German history and from 
the structure of the German state that the German people is a people 
avid of power, its mind set on enlarging and strengthening at any 
cost its political and economic power by warlike undertakings at the 
expense of other peoples. This conclusion must be opposed by the 
statement: the German people appears as a whole to the outer world, 
but in reality there is no unity of the German people, the unified Ger- 
man people has ceased to exist since the sixteenth century and has not 
risen anew since. By the middle of the last century the powers of the 
single states, as the representatives of the centrifugal forces in 
Germany, impeded the rebirth of the will to unity by disclaiming the 
popular imperial power. The fifty years of the new German Empire 
enforced by authority with its campaigns, poor in sacrifices and rich 
in successes, its strict inner political concentration and its extra- 
ordinary political and economic development had not been capable 
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of creating a unified German people, but had rather left it in an 
even intenser state of disruption after a lost war. The fifteen years 
of the Weimar Republic with its attempt to found the people’s unity 
on the direction of the fate of the community by the will of the 
people, accompanied by heavy political oppression and severe econo- 
mic want and later on extensive unemployment, were equally unable 
to form this unity out of the common suffering and the common 
task of combating it, but had even further deepened disruption. 
Therefore also the present period of national socialist government 
cannot create this unity. The life allotted to it will not much exceed 
twelve years, and, although it presented itself with the promises of 
extraordinary economic improvements, of a highly perfected system 
of social justice and of the most stunning deployment of national 
power, through a disastrous war it has consumed and destroyed the 
wealth of the nation, ruthlessly exploited the forces of its working 
class, ruined sound business enterprises, cruelly sacrificed innumer- 
able human lives, and finally is on the road to annihilate the very 
existence of the nation. It is true, the present system of government 
has very cleverly incited and over-exaggerated the willingness of 
the German to be made a party to the relations of state-obedience 
and state-maintenance by asserting or promising extraordinary 
political and economic successes as a result of the activities of the 
state. But men who are thus lured by a will-o’-the-wisp become 
presumptuous, and disillusionment will easily embitter them, when 
success suddenly fails to appear or to continue. This disappointment 
will soon disrupt the ties of unity which had to a great extent been 
based on mere expectation. 

It is certainly true that there is in Germany a ruling class which is 
more willing to enlarge and increase the political and economic 
power of the nation and improve their own personal position— 
while often mistaking one for the other of these two factors or putting 
them on a par—by the display of their mailed fist rather than by 
diplomatic negotiations, let alone by their own physical labour. This 
at the same time offers them an opportunity for vaunting and more 
intensely experiencing their consciousness of superior beings in the 
sense of Nietzsche’s ‘Masterman’. As to the mass of the German 
people, their extraordinary industry and unique conscientiousness in 
the fulfilment of their everyday work has ever and again been re- 
marked upon even by inimical observers. This alone ought to be 
proof of their aversion to the use of the mailed fist. But, people 
will retort, the mass of the German people have put themselves at 
the disposal of the will to war of the leading class in a serried rank 
and without considerable exceptions and are fighting and working 
for it with a toughness and tenacity hardly to be explained unless it 
were caused by sincere devotion. 

In reply to this it may be pointed out that the mass of the people 
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have found themselves for a long time and even more so at present 
in a particularly awkward position in respect to the will to power of 
the leading class. For the points of divergence separating them 
from this class at the same time imply a very emphatically positive 
relation to it and to the state itself. Not only is infraction of the 
military obedience punishable with the severest legal requital but 
it is also stigmatized by the deepest moral degradation. ‘The removal 
of the state ‘care and maintenance’, too, results in the ruin of the 
economic and civic existence of the individual and of his family as 
well. To this is added the fact that the mass of the people has no 
means of opposing the leading class in a closed rank, rather is it 
divided among itself by differences of economic status, race, religion, 
and education. These are divergences which may actually be much 
more radical and may give much more occasion for suspicious 
reserve than the divergences between each individual group and the 
leading class, and therefore represent a strengthening of the pre- 
eminent position of the latter, and, in the hands of a clever and none 
too scrupulous statesman, may even become a support of the power 
of the state. 

But one may not be satisfied with this explanation of the willing- 
ness of the mass of the people to follow the will to war of the leading 
class, and demand that a particular motive for the people’s behaviour 
be established. Without wishing to attempt any description of the 
so-called German ‘national character’ we are only recalling that 
within this mass the motive of suspicious reserve sets man against 
man, the haves against the have-nots, the man of one denomination, 
of one people (Volksstamm), of one level of education against the 
man of another. To divert this suspicion from among the members 
of the population towards the non-German was not too difficult 
a task for the leading class. To incite the people against Jewish 
‘world-domination’ is but a later phenomenon within this process and 
represents only a subordinate element, although it is of drastically 
illuminating significance. The manceuvring of the great masses 
into a suspicious position of defence in relation to the surrounding 
political world is a feature visible in the whole of recent German 
history, from Bismarck’s alteration of the famous Ems dispatch at 
the beginning of the Franco-German war, meant to make France’s 
action appear to be a reckless challenge and Germany the menaced 
party, through the allegations of an ‘encirclement policy’ brought 
against Edward VII, up to the alleged imminent attack of Russia 
on Germany in 1941. The concept of preventive war plays a con- 
siderable réle in the political exploitation of the attitude of suspicion 
of the broad masses in the interests of the expansive will to power 
of the leading class. The motives which are brought into play for 
the kindling of this suspicion against the non-German world are 
of diverse nature. They include the assertions that the German 
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is despised as an inferior human being, while in fact he is superior 
to all others, that adequate living space is denied him, that attempts 
are being and will be made to starve Germany, that she is to be 
denied access to the raw materials of this earth, and, finally, that the 
German people are to be deprived of their political independence 
and split up into defenceless petty states. 

Judged by our historical study of recent times, therefore, the 
National Socialist state in Germany in some of its most striking 
features is nothing else than the carrying to their grotesquely ex- 
aggerated conclusion of basic tendencies which had developed since 
Frederick the Great within the activity and thought of the German 
state. If in its historical connexion we contemplate the state on the 
analogy of an organism which not only exists but has come into 
existence and keeps growing, then in each moment of its existence 
will there be tendencies at work that have gradually developed and 
grown and which demand to be realized to some degree in its 
further development. The Weimar Constitution, however, had 
radically interrupted some of the most important of these developed 
tendencies and had in their place formulated the idea of the parlia- 
mentarian republic, while in Germany the reality of the parliamen- 
tarian man continued to remain absent. This disregard of the political 
abilities and inclinations of the Germans bore evil fruit, when, in 
reaction, under the pressure of the severest circumstances the nature 
of their state and its developed tendencies broke forth, vehement 
and untamed, highly disfigured and distorted, producing the 
National Socialist state. War, now, from having been an ordinary 
instrument of politics became the normal condition of the state. 
What had before been called peace now became armistice and pre- 
paration for again taking up arms. The deified power-state became 
a state where coercion and armed oppression reigned supreme. 
The idea of national culture was misused for national political 
purposes. The power of the state, responsible to none, became 
identical with the person of the ‘Fuhrer’, the supreme political and 
military commander. The complete militarized leading class 
demanded implicit silent and blind obedience, nay religious devotion 
from each and every impulse of the people, The power of decision 
concerning the life of the members of the nation and the shaping 
of their spiritual and economic existence, as well as the right to 
exploit each of their moral and physical activities were now claimed 
by the state to an extent only compatible with the atmosphere of war 
and were carried out byan overgrown and over-organized bureaucracy. 
Legislation and jurisdiction ceased to be independent powers and 
became parts of the executive power. Together with the full ex- 
ploitation of anything they achieved, now also the care of the masses 
was assumed by the state to a high degree and the education of 
young and old fully adapted to military drill. The sparse remnants 
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of any personal will to liberty were diverted to a will to secure the 
liberty of the nation from hostile menace and foreign oppression, 
and for this purpose any non-German was declared to be the enemy 
bent on annihilation. The defensive suspicion between German and 
German was exploited for mutual political surveillance within the 
population. But at the same time, with a hitherto unknown intensity 
and with undreamed of means of propaganda, this same defensive 
suspicion was diverted abroad by those who helped, by pointing out 
a common enemy, to bring about the unity of the national and racial 
‘Volksgemeinschaft’ within. This was destined, in the process of | 
unification, to blow to the four winds, by means of ‘Gleichschaltung’, 
the economic classes as well as any individuality manifested in 
differences between provinces, religious denominations or different 
ways of spiritual education. Economic life, in an amalgamation 
difficult to analyse, of capitalist with socialist principles, became an 
autarchic state economy facilitating war. This autarchy occurred 
after war economy had undertaken first soundings in the Empire 
and after the power of the state had in the Weimar Republic un- 
successfully offered to place itself in the service of production, of a 
just distribution of the ‘social product’ and of economic peace. 
Finally, the budgetary right of the people, in the Empire abandoned 
and arbitrarily maimed by the popular representatives, in the Repub- 
lic misused and laid open to petty party political dealings, was now 
abolished altogether and made the secret possession of the militarized 
power of the state. 


The national socialist state will be a phenomemon of short dura- 
tion in the life of the German people. It was conditioned by the 
time in its appearance and will remain limited to the time in its 
effects. Tchus all the exaggerations and perversions in the social and 
political will and activities of the German people caused by its 
advent will be deprived of their foundation and they themselves will 
slowly become extinct. But what will remain for as long as we can 
foresee is the basic social and political attitude of the German 
people, an attitude which had survived the experiment of the Weimar 
Constitution and which also is not dependent on the continuance 
of the national socialist state. It may depend on the nature and pace 
of the collapse of that state whether and how far this basic attitude 
will temporarily tend in the one or the other direction and how 
much time will be needed to return to a condition of equilibrium; 
but that it will return may have been brought home by the proof of 
its existence during the epoch discussed in our historical survey. 
Therefore in an attempted view of the possibilities of the future it is 
seemly to bear in mind this presupposition. 

It is merely a view taken from the standpoint of history that is 
intended in what follows: an attempt has therefore been made to 
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use the lesson taught by history while keeping at a distance the 
excitements of the present hour. That the emotions of indignation 
and of hatred have been kindled and are being kept burning by 
ever fresh inhuman deeds is not only natural but even imposed by 
moral obligation. For without this impulse the evil cannot be com- 
bated and exterminated. But the question is not only how to crush 
the evil but also what is to follow after the evil had been crushed. 
And it is for this task that an objective procedure based on the 
scanning of history may be of value. 

The most characteristic elements of the German social and 
political basic attitude are, as has been shown, the German’s ex- 
aggerated admiration of and adaptation to the state and, so to speak, 
as a negative complement to it, the strong suspicious reserve prevailing 
in the personal relations between man and man. That these elements, 
when exploited by an upper class avid of political and economic 
power, can represent a menace to the maintenance of international 
peace and to the continuance of the cultural and economic life of 
vast parts of the world has been shown by the happenings of the last 
decades. How can this menace be met? This question has two 
separate components: firstly, what is to be done in respect of the 
harm done, and secondly, what is to be done in respect of harm 
threatening in the future? 

Much has been said about the punishment of the war criminals. 
Now within a particular social group the punishment for past and 
the prevention of future offences of the same kind are not perhaps 
strictly separated from each other, but are closely related. Such 
punishments may either lessen the will to future offences or, on the 
contrary, strengthen this will. They will tend to strengthen it if 
the punishment appears too light, but also when it appears too 
heavy to the sense of justice—this wavering human impulse which 
is most maltreated to-day. For there is a risk that punishment will 
be felt as mere force. As retribution it must be meted out especially 
carefully if it is to terminate and not indefinitely to prolong the 
violence of war. Our chief aim, however, after the termination of 
the present war and any warlike state of violence, is essentially and 
solely the prevention in the future of a threat to peace. To this the 
punishment of past war crimes should be subordinated, from this 
task it ought to receive its measure and its valuation. If punishment 
for past offences is at all a means of preventing future offences, it 
is at any rate such an utterly delicate and risky means that it ought 
to be handled with the greatest care and moderation. As to the 
punishment of war crimes in detail, the first question is whether 
we advocate group punishment or individual punishment. Group 
punishment in a cultural epoch of individual consciousness and 
responsibility ought to be a thing of the past. Individual punish- 
ment no doubt meets a widespread and very reasonable public 
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demand. But can it be conceived as a means of preventing war 
which after all is group action? May the principle ‘nulla poena sine 
lege’ be disregarded when dealing with individual punishment? 
Where can be found a public court so unbiased and dispassionate 
as to guarantee a just verdict? 

Even more important than the punishment of the war crimes is 
requital for the damage done by war. In the question of reparations, 
on the other hand, no individual but only group liability can be 
envisaged. How this can be solved positively will no doubt be 
decided only with the help of the expert opinion of specialists in the 
field of business and finance. The modest contribution to this 
decision which this general survey can and must make, however, is 
the putting forward of the demand that the settling of reparations 
must liquidate and not prolong the belligerent state of violence. 
It is no doubt a demand which at best can be approximately met 
but never completely fulfilled. But it is for this very reason that it 
can easily be lost out of sight and therefore ought the more em- 
phatically to be kept in view. The organizational apparatus for the 
payment and the enforcement of war reparations, forcible collections, 
seizure of property, let alone forced labour of groups as a means of 
repair and repayment, all these bring about a condition of an ever 
ready, often actualized use of violence, especially if applied on a large 
scale under the surveillance of the victorious military forces. ‘This 
would resemble a continuation of the war rather than be a shaping 
of peace and steady reconstruction of culture and business. 

There is left to be mentioned a third group of measures against 
the violation of the peace by Germany in starting the present war. 
These are interferences with the continuance of the German state, 
the Versailles Reich’, i.e., with its political independence and terri- 
torial integrity, meant as pure punitive measures and in the sense 
of a discrimination against Germany in relation to the other states. 
Surely this would be a highly impressive punishment, but would it 
not, on the other hand, be an adequate weapon for the use of the 
German ruling class in order to maintain and intensify in the Ger- 
man mind the attitude of defensive suspicion in relation to all non- 
Germans? Surely, there could arise no greater danger and no obstacle 
more difficult to surmount for the shaping of peace and the recon- 
struction of culture and business than that produced by such inter- 
ferences. The German reaction to the Peace Treaty of Versailles has 
shown that in such a case ideological factors connected with the sense 
of having been wronged may be made to have much more influence 
on vast masses of the population than have considerations of utility. 
The ruling class in the meantime has learned only too well to incite 
and exploit popular impulses by propaganda in favour of their own 
aims. Nothing would be more apt to maintain and strengthen the 
attitude of the masses as blind followers of a belligerent will of power. 
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It is the task of history, not only to convey knowledge of the past 
but also to point to what is essential and permanent in its process 
and to demonstrate this to be the basis for the possibilities of 
future development. What history thus teaches us is that in the 
modern world international peace is not simply a given condition 
and that man cannot receive it as a gift. The will to peace does not 
suffice to bring about or maintain a state of peace, and preparations 
for war destroy the working of the will to peace, causing, as they do, 
its worst enemy: fear of war. Preparation for peace, not only from 
hand to mouth, but as a permanent institution, is indispensable for 
the state of peace. A ‘balance of power’, an ‘arrangement of inter- 
national checks and balances’ or a ‘provision for collective action’ 
are no real guarantees for ‘collective security’. They have proved 
to be unable to defend one power against the disturbance of peace 
by another, or to prevent one from disturbing the peace of the 
other. To the defensive and offensive alliances against a third power 
in very recent times were added the League of Nations as well as a 
considerable number of compacts between states which had the 
purpose of safeguards against war and the will to war, non-aggression 
treaties, pacts condemning war as an instrument of policy, dis- 
armament and arbitration treaties. They were unable to prevent or 
so much as limit the most terrible, extensive and radical international 
conflagration. Indeed, in order to prevent war, not only must the 
will of a state to endanger peace and the complementary fear of 
the other party be lessened and if possible eliminated, but in an 
ever-growing measure should the preparation for peace, the construc- 
tion of peace as a common achievement between the nations, be put 
forward as the essential object and the decisive content of the 
relations between states. 

What can then be said about the common task of constructing 
peace as the essential element in the relation among states? We 
have as an example three combinations of states before us, which, 
as a result perhaps. of a conscious set of aims, perhaps of a destiny 
inherent in their existence, have guided the will of the single states 
in their relation to each other away from the belligerent assertion 
of power and towards the common task not only of preventing war, 
but of constructing peace. ‘These are the states joined together in the 
United States of North America, in the United Soviet Republics 
and—de facto though not de jure—in the Union of the British 
Commonwealth. In the single states within these unions of states 
we become aware that the idea of the sovereignty of the will to power 
and to war of the state. has lost its monopoly in favour of the will 
to co-operation in the common task of cultural and economic con- 
struction, which is peace and as such is to tie together several states. 
Yet the will to power and to war has not yet altogether disappeared 
from the sovereignty of these unions, but it is to be expected that 
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the states and their peoples, which singly work from the will to 
peaceful construction, should increasingly become aware of this will 
in the collective decisions of the union. Even if the realization of the 
will to peace of these combinations of states may not be the highest 
step attainable to man, this should not prevent us from learning 
from them in cases where even this step has not yet been reached. 
This is especially true of Europe with its total disruption into in- 
dividual national states which are altogether sovereign in their will 
to power and war, a will often exercised and partly intensified by 
a deep cleft between public and private morals, and which, despite 
some cultural ties, are divided by differences of religion and language, 
by economic strife and by the existence of national minorities. 
Europe, as far back as the Middle Ages, had its ‘United States’; the 
then Imperium Romanum was able strictly to delimit wars in its 
interior and to keep them within relatively moderate bounds, thus 
creating sufficient ground for the peaceful work of the community in 
the most impressive and continual development of culture and 
business. ‘The ‘Holy Alliance’ may be mentioned in this connexion, 
being a somewhat awkward attempt in this direction. ‘The ‘League 
of Nations’ was not in a position to carry out the task of construct- 
ing a stable peace, since the vagueness of the proposed means, the 
insufficiency of its competence, the overgreat extension of its domain, 
but especially the fact that the sovereignty of the member-states was 
left intact, stood in the way of this fundamental common task and 
only allowed of specific though quite useful enterprises. 

If we are now touching on the question of a ‘United States’ for 
Europe, a ‘Commonwealth of European States’ (W. R. Bisschop), 
we are not thinking of any geographical demarcation or of the 
demand for any territorial structure, but solely of the extension of a 
political principle to include also Europe, a principle which has 
proved its value already elsewhere. We mean the principle that the 
sovereignty of the will to power and to war of the state be kept in 
check at its very root by the will to construct the peace as a task of 
co-operation with other states in developing spiritual values and 
delivering mankind from bodily need and suffering. Thus also the 
ill-famed cleft between public and private morals could be bridged 
eventually. We are also not concerned here with again raising the 
much discussed problem of the ‘United States’ of Europe as 
such but with the much more modest question how a Germany 
which will emerge from this war not as victor and as builder of 
her ‘New Order’ of Europe, should participate and co-operate in a 
permanent European peace based on the principle of limitation of 
state sovereignty and in accordance with the Eight Points of the 
Atlantic Charter of August 14, 1941. 

The question has been asked whether the construction of European 
peace is to be found predominantly in the creation of institutions or 
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in the ‘re-education’ of man. It seems certain that institutions alone 
cannot establish, still less maintain, peace, and that peace is en- 
dangered by the very circumstance that people are too much inclined 
to leave the care of it to institutions. Without the permanent 
activities of man European peace cannot be hoped for. Therefore, 
after the abolition of National Socialist education with its ideal of 
the ‘Masterman’, the good European as a general type must be 
created by re-education. But he can be educated only by good 
Europeans. The member of a given nationality can educate others 
to become good Europeans only if he in this process educates him- 
self to become one. Yet no means to this combination of education 
of others and self-education would be more promising of success 
than the co-operation between the educators and those to be educated, 
that is of all, irrespective of nationality, in the object of this education, 
namely, the construction and the maintenance of the ‘New Europe’. 
Apart from the question of forced labour it-would certainly be a 
mistake to seclude and segregate the German by this education, 
rather than co-educate the future Europeans, as the aim of this 
education cannot but be a European community of social work, 
responsibility, and rights. If the German is to be educated to become 
a European, then he must seek out his fellow-European and must 
in turn be accepted by him. For this latter task, however, also this 
fellow-European must be educated. Both must be confident that 
they will not be met by the warrior in a steel-helmet. A few decades 
ago also in Germany the European sentiment existed and was 
dominant, also here the scientific spirit of investigation and research 
had proved a helper—and not only to Germans—in the fight against 
suffering and deprivation until far into the present generation. 
The spiritual descendants of such Germans may be welcomed as 
Europeans by Europeans and may then have a share in levelling the 
soil on which European co-operation for peace can grow to fruition, 
as, as hundred years ago, within Germany cultural nationalism had 
prepared political nationalism. There is nothing that will so facilitate 
the disappearance and replacement of the present power-affirming 
ruling class in Germany and so debilitate the prestige of the political 
sovereignty of power and war, as the emergence of a new leading 
group, remote from the business of war and with a task essential 
for the construction of peace in the growing Commonwealth of 
European States. 

The organization of this new commonwealth and the distribution 
of functions and powers between the central government and the 
single states will entail extraordinary difficulties which can never be 
completely overcome, in the same way as the construction of peace 
can never be brought to a complete termination. It is to the good of 
the German people as well as of the rest of Europe’ that the strictest 
adherence to the principle of political self-government should be 
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observed by the commonwealth. A parliament based on general 
direct franchise would be the chief organ of legislation and the 
supervising organ of the executive. This parliament might be 
seconded by a House of Representatives of the single states. This 
governmental structure would conform not only with ideological 
considerations, but also and especially with the specific basic political 
attitude of the mass of the German people. For to the Germans the 
people’s sovereignty within the new ‘Commonwealth’ implies co- 
operation, co-responsibility, and an adequate share in public rights. 
It is the same attitude towards the functions of politics that the 
German people asserted relatively to the German princes when in 
the first half of the nineteenth century the constitutional principle 
began to gain ground in the political life of Germany. Political 
co-operation, co-responsibility and an adequate share in public 
rights may be designated as the principle which was claimed by the 
constitution of the Empire of 1871 for the political function of the 
people, a principle, however, which was later denied all fruition by 
Bismarck. Co-operation should be the means of helping the German 
people to rid themselves of the defensive suspicion that was inculcated 
into them in respect of all non-Germans. Co-responsibility and an 
adequate share in public rights may show them the path to a truly 
democratic mind and attitude and away from blind military obedience 
and from the weakening of their will to responsibility by excessive 
dependence on the care and maintenance of the state. 

Interference with German independence and territorial integrity 
as a punitive measure is basically different from such interference 
as a measure of the construction of a ‘New Europe’ and of permanent 
peace. The latter would be not only understood but also approved 
by the mass of the German people if they could be made to see the 
difference not only in theory but also in practice. In this case also 
the re-establishment of the German Confederation or Federal State 
might be considered. If the Germans were to re-find the functions 
of which the German state will be deprived in a more comprehensive 
state of which they themselves would be co-operating members as 
well, then the view of the far more encompassing structure of the 
new state would divert the eye from the cracks and flaws in that of 
the traditional state, just as happened in the Holy Roman Empire 
and to a large extent in the Empire of 1871. This would be especi- 
ally true if the new Commonwealth were furnished with equal powers 
in relation to all member states without any exception. That a 
construction of European peace must not and cannot take place in 
the sense of the National Socialist ‘New Order’ is plainly shown by 
the present behaviour of the oppressed European states. It is evident 
that a corresponding discrimination against Germany would expose 
European peace’to the same dangers from that quarter. 

As to the territorial frontiers of the single states of the new 
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European Commonwealth, the most desirable condition would 
certainly be approximate equality for each of them in territory, 
number of inhabitants, and economic wealth, for any predominance 
endangers true co-operation in the common task. If the territorial 
breaking up of overlarge states or the re-establishment of the German 
Confederation or Federal State appeared to harbour more dangers 
to peace than advantages, this could be circumvented without that 
breaking up and without discriminating between the internal com- 
petence of the single states, by the mutual adaptation of their com- 
petence as members of the commonwealth. This could be done 
either by giving equal powers to all member-states irrespective of 
their size, or by vesting the powers in territorial groupings of equal 
size, which did not necessarily correspond to what .for internal 
purposes were regarded as single states. As to the distribution of 
functions between the central government and the single states, it 
would be a possible solution to make the purely negative prevention 
of war exclusively the business of the central government, covering, 
for instance, military affairs, the state monopoly of the entire direct 
war industry and state surveillance of potential war industries, 
including communications, transport, and power supply. The single 
states as well as the central government may still have an adequate 
share in the co-operative construction of peace, including, for instance, 
public works, social policy, culture, and education. One should, 
however, make the commonwealth the ultimate source of all the 
measures of care and maintenance so important for the relation of 
the German state to its citizens. 

The first presupposition, then, for the transition to the ‘Common- 
wealth of European States’ would be the complete disarmament of 
the belligerent states within its domain. It cannot be assumed that 
this can be ushered in by the nascent military power of the proposed 
commonwealth immediately after the termination of the war, but 
it is certainly to be desired that the army of occupation, necessary 
for its execution, should in an increasing measure be replaced by 
the military power of this commonwealth. It seems also desirable 
that all the payments of war reparations to which the single states 
will be committed should be collected by the tax authorities of the 
central government. Also the legal proceedings against war criminals 
ought to be taken by the authorities of the commonwealth and be 
settled by its courts. If the admission of Germany to the Common- 
wealth were to be made dependent on a period of probation, then 
her adaptation in the common task of peace construction and thus 
this construction itself would be protracted not only by this period 
but by an additional one which would be necessary to overcome the 
bitterness caused by this discrimination in Germany. It would also 
be of doubtful value to make the admission of Germany or of any 
other state subject to a too radical introduction in its constitution 
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of democratic ideas. It is very well conceivable that Germany, to 
keep internal order immediately after the termination of hostilities, 
will not be able to dispense with some autocratic institutions. The 
more urgent will it become for her to be influenced by democratic 
ideas emanating from the commonwealth, and her autocratic period 
of transition will be the shorter for this influence. 

A basic problem in the construction of the Commonwealth’s 
work of peace will be that of its economic policy. Since the economic 
question is one of the major causes of wars—‘poverty will breed war’ 
(Chatham House Report “The Problem of Germany’)—it ought also 
to be one of the major issues in any construction of peace. But in 
our days in respect to this question it is hardly possible to make a 
general demand or express any general hope without realizing the 
entire situation of world economy. World economy will in future 
become increasingly a unity from which the economic life of the 
European Commonwealth cannot be segregated and in its basic 
features contemplated separately. But one special demand must be 
made in connexion with this policy, i.e., that access on equal terms 
to the raw materials be granted to each state. This may prevent the 
recurrence of economic autarchy, that most dangerous manifestation 
of the sovereignty of the will to power of the state, within any one 
of the single states belonging to the commonwealth. In Germany the 
object of this autarchy was economically to prepare and mobilize 
the country for war. ‘The more a state is made part and parcel of 
an encompassing economy the more difficult will it be for it to dis- 
engage itself for the purpose of waging war. Therefore, in the field 
of economics the European construction of peace should consist 
in the absorption of the economics of the member-states by measures 
such as a common currency, free trade within the commonwealth, 
control of imports and exports, community in the possession of 
colonies, etc. 

The burdening of the central government with some of the political 
tasks of the single states would help Germany to overcome a specific 
crisis menacing her after this war. I am referring to the difficulty of 
finding men adequately qualified for the carrying on of the business 
of the state. On the termination of this war Germany will have 
experienced no less than four basic changes of form of governments 
within one generation: empire, republic, national socialist state, and 
post-war state, a circumstance probably unparalleled in world history. 
Considering the great significance that the German—especially when 
he is a servant of the state—attaches to his relation to the state, 
these changes imply a fourfold radical change of mind, which can 
no longer be justified by conviction, but must—at least partly— 
have its source in opportunism. We can hardly expect that a man 
thus ready to change his mind should continue to be trusted in the 
handling of important affairs of the state. This would cause a 
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shortage of men which may become a danger to the running of these 
affairs in a country so largely built on bureaucratic administration. 
Without the above-mentioned expedient the most important business 
of the state would then have to be entrusted to inexperienced and 
untrained young people. 

Within the total aspect of Germany’s relation to the Common- 
wealth an essential element would be lacking if we failed to take 
account of the life of the church and of religion. During the golden 
age of the medieval Roman Empire the church and religion had had a 
considerable share in keeping war in narrow bounds within the 
Empire and in allowing an impressive and continual cultural and 
economic development in Europe. Since the beginning of modern 
times, on the other hand, by separation in state churches, they have 
rendered well-nigh irreparable the nationalist disruption and self- 
torment of Europe and the nationalist isolation of Germany. If 
the new commonwealth were to leave the questions of church and 
religion entirely to the care of the single states, then its own unity 
would suffer a breach at an important place. If, on the contrary, it 
were to do away radically with the churches of the single states, it 
would thus deprive the activities of church and religion of an irre- 
placeable traditional home. In exchange for this it would have to 
offer an all-European church, whose chances, to judge by the feeble 
success of the oecumenical movement of the past decades, are but 
slight. According to the experiences of this movement the creation 
of a unified European church with a unified organization and 
dogmatic teaching seems to be impossible within a foreseeable time. 
But what ought to be realizable already to-day is the unification of | 
practical, humanitarian activities of the various denominations and 
their joint shouldering of social problems by means of an all- 
European organization and thus the realization of the doctrine which 
says that all men are the children of God and brothers to each other 
beyond the frontiers of single states. Nothing in these days, where 
human relations obey the impulses of arch-enmity between man and 
man, is more important than the emphatic propagation and realiza- 
tion of the doctrine of the brotherhood of man. It should be primarily 
proclaimed and advocated at the point where all attempts at con- 
structing European peace converge and whence come the most far- 
reaching effects in the direction of the fulfilment of this aim, namely, 
through the medium of the new commonwealth, which is to build 
peace in Europe. The activities of this state structure, aiming at 
peace, will for ever remain fragmentary unless the practical humani- 
tarian work of all churches and denominations and their interest in 
social problems be unified at this point. All dogmatic teaching and 
all church organization should, for the time being, therefore remain 
with the single churches, and so might the legal relation between 
State and Church remain unchanged; while in the commonwealth 
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should be created a Chamber of the Churches from the representa- 
tives of all these single churches, which ought to be made the highest 
purely clergical organ of regulation and decision in every social and 
humanitarian activity within church and religion. 

International peace is not a gift to humanity but rather a task, and 
one that demands man’s permanent attention and activity. It is a 
task which does not set in when arms threaten to clash against each 
other, nor even when they are being forged or when their handling 
is being taught. When the hand reaches out after the weapon, nay 
when the desire for the weapon awakes, then fear of war is roused 
and peace thus begins to be broken. Just as war must be ‘made’, 
so also peace must be ‘made’. Just as a war ministry is a necessary 
instrument for making wars, a peace ministry is necessary for making 
and maintaining peace, for peace demands the organized pooling of 
all constructive human faculties. If man becomes weak in this con- 
struction, then the peace becomes weak as well, and war, for ever 
latent in man, gains the upper hand. Passion for war can be over- 
come only by passion for peace. Peace should not only be main- 
tained, but should be maintained in strength. ‘Peace has her 
victories no less renowned than war.’ (John Milton.) 
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ALGAROTTI, FRANCESCO CONTE, 1712-1764: distinguished Venetian 
writer and connoisseur; 1740 joined the court of Frederick the Great. 

ARGENS, JEAN BAPTISTE MARQUIS D’, 1704-1771: illustrious French 
littérateur; 1744 joined the court of Frederick the Great. 

ARISTOGEITON: a young Athenian who together with his friend Har- 
modius, about 514 B.c. attacked the Athenian tyrants Hippias and 
Hipparchus and therefore was put to death. 

ARNDT, ERNST MORITZ, 1769-1860: German poet and political writer; 
1806 invoked German national spirit against Napoleon; 1819 insisted 
on constitutional reforms and therefore lost his university chair; 1848 
member of Frankfurt National Assembly. 

AUGUSTINE (AURELIUS AUGUSTINUS), 354-430: from 396 Bishop of 
Hippo; the most illustrious Latin Father of the Church; his greatest 
work is De Civitate Det. 


BACH, JOHANN SEBASTIAN, 1685-1750: famous German composer and 
organist; his musical production embraces almost every variety of 
sacred and secular musk. 

BAUR, FERDINAND CHRISTIAN, 1792-1860: Protestant theologian of 
far-reaching influence; founder of the Tiibingen School of Theology. 

BEETHOVEN, LUDWIG VAN, 1770-1827: great German composer of 
Dutch extraction; works: nine symphonies, the opera ‘Fidelio’, many 
other musical pieces. 

BERNHARDI, FRIEDRICH VON, 1849-1930: Prussian officer and writer; 
head of the military history department of the General Staff in Berlin; 
his chief book, Deutschland und der ndchste Krieg, 1912. 

BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, THEOBALD VON, 1856-1921: German Riechs- 
kanzler 1909-1917; published Betrachtungen tiber den Weltkrieg, 1919. 

BEUTH, PETER CHRISTIAN WILHELM, 1781-1853: Prussian state 
official; from 1818 member of the Prussian Council of State; mainly 
responsible for the development of Prussian manufacture after the 
Wars of Liberation. 

BISMARCK, PRINCE OTTO EDUARD LEOPOLD VON, 1815-1898: 1862 
Prussian Prime Minister; politically prepared the Prussian conquest 
of Schleswig and Holstein, 1864; the war against Austria, 1866; and 
the war against France, 1870; was responsible for the organization of 
the North-German Confederacy, 1867; and of the German Reich, 1871, 
whose first Reichskanzler he was from 1871-1890. 

BISSCHOP, WILLEM ROOSEGAARDE, 1866-1944: a Dutchman; from 1897 
living in England; a famous jurist in international law. 

BLUCHER, PRINCE GERHARD LEBRECHT VON, 1742-1819: Prussian 
field-marshal; 1813 C-in-C of the allied Russian and Prussian armies 
against Napoleon; 1815 of the Prussian army against the same. 

BLUM, ROBERT, 1807-1848: German democratic politician; 1848 member 
of the Frankfurt National Assembly, as such sent to Vienna in order to 
instigate the revolutionary movement; arrested and court-martialled. 
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BODIN, JEAN, 1530-1596: celebrated French political writer; published 
1576 the work De republica in which he defended the idea of sovereignty. 

BOHMER, JOHANNES FRIEDRICH, 1795-1865: German historian; 
editor of Fontes Rerum Germanicarum, 1843-1853. 

BORNE, LUDWIG, 1786-1837: famous German journalist, critic, and 
politician, especially noted for his Briefe aus Parts. 

BOULANGER, GEORGES ERNEST JEAN MARIE, 1837-1891: French 
general; 1886-1887 minister of war; champion of the idea of revenge 
for 1870; dismissed from the army; became parliamentarian; perse- 
cuted, fled the country and shot himself. 

BRENTANO, LUJO, 1844-1931: German economist; from 1891 professor 
in Munich; authority on modern Workmen’s Association, received the 
Nobel Prize 1927. 

BUNSEN, ROBERT WILHELM EBERHARD VON, I811—1899: distinguished 
German chemist; most notable are his studies on electrolysis and on 
the solar spectrum in company with Kirchhoff. 


CALVIN, JEAN, 1509-1564: illustrious Swiss divine and church reformer, 
who ruled Genevese church and government alike. 

CATILINA, LUCIUS SERGIUS, 108-62 B.c.: Roman demagogue and 
conspirator. Attacked by the orator Cicero, then defeated by Antonius, 
fell in the battle against the latter. 

CAVOUR, CAMILLO BENSO CONTE, 1810-1861: Italian statesman who 
18 mainly responsible for the liberation and unification of modern Italy. 

CHAMBERLAIN, HOUSTON STEWART, 1855-1926: English born German 
writer; strongly anti-British and anti-Semite; extolled German institu- 
tions. 

CLASS, HEINRICH, 1866— : German lawyer, writer, and reactionary 
politician; his Deutsche Geschichte appeared 1908. 

CLAUSEWITZ, KARL VON, 1780-1831: Prussian general and military 
writer; in Vom Kriege, 1832, he gave a renowned exposition of the 
philosophy of war. 

CLOOTS, JEAN BAPTISTE BARON VON, 1755-1794: a Prussian of Dutch 
origin, became a resident of Paris and a fanatical partisan of the French 
Revolution. 

CONSALVI, ERCOLE, 1757-1824: Cardinal and an eminent Italian 
statesman in the service of the Pope; defending an enlightened and 
humane policy. 

COTTA, JOHANN FRIEDRICH BARON VON, 1764-1832: publisher of 
Goethe and Schiller, founded the Allgemeine Zeitung at Tubingen 
in 1793. 

CREUZER, (GEORG) FRIEDRICH, 1771-1858: learned and ingenious 
German philologist and antiquary; from 1804 professor at Heidelberg. 


DIEHL, KARL, 1864- : important German economist; from 1908 
professor at Freiburg 1.B. 

DIETZGEN, JOSEF, 1828-1888: autodidact in philosophy; published 
several philosophical works. 

DILTHEY, WILHELM, 1833-1911: German philosopher and historian; 
from 1882 professor i in Berlin; a supporter of positive Idealism. 
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DROSTE-VISCHERING, CLEMENS AUGUST BARON VON, 1773-1845: 
German Roman Catholic divine; from 1835 Archbishop of Cologne. 

DROYSEN, JOHANN GUSTAV, 1808-1884: German historian; from 1851 
professor at Jena; his most important work Geschichte der Preus- 
stschen Polittk appeared 1855-1876. 

DUBOIS-RAYMOND, EMIL HEINRICH, 1818-1896: from 1858 professor 
of physiology in Berlin. 

DUHRING, EUGEN KARL, 1833-1901: German philosopher and political 
economist; supporter of an ethical communism; a fervent and narrow- 
minded German patriot. 

DUNCKER, FRANZ, 1822-1888: publisher and politician; one of the 
founders of the Progressive Party and of the Hirsch-Duncker Trade 
Associations. 

DUNCKER, MAXIMILIAN WOLFGANG, 1812-1886: German historian; 
from 1840 professor at Halle; 1848 member of the Frankfurt National 
Assembly; his work Geschichte des Altertums appeared 1852-1857. 


EBERT, FRIEDRICH, 1870-1925: saddler; member of socialist movement 
from a youth; trade union organizer; entered Reichstag 1912; 1918 the 
first social-democrat Reichskanzler; 1919 Reichsprisident. 

EHRHARDT, HEINRICH, 1840-1928: a German industrialist; established 
an armament factory. 

EHRLICH, PAUL, 1854-1915: German bacteriologist; received the Nobel 
Prize in 1908. 

EISNER, KURT, 1867-1919: socialist politician and writer; became presi- 
dent of a Bavarian revolutionary and socialist government in Novem- 
ber 1918, was shot three months later by a Bavarian reactionary. 

EMPEDOCLES, 490-430 B.c.: Greek philosopher and statesman; a citizen 
of Acragas on Sicily. 

ENGELS, FRIEDRICH, 1820-1895: German socialist and close collabo- 
rator of Karl Marx; lived in England as a business man from 1842. 
ERASMUS, DESIDERIUS, 1466-1537: a Dutchman; the greatest humanist 

of the Renaissance in northern Europe. 

EULENBURG, PRINCE PHILIPP ZU, 1847-1921: German diplomat; 
1893 ambassador in Vienna; for more than thirty years the intimate 
friend of William IT. 


FALK, ADALBERT, 1827-1900: Prussian judge and German politician; 
1872-1879 Prussian minister of education; after the ‘Kulturkampf’ 
returned to his post as a judge. 

FEUERBACH, LUDWIG ANDREAS, 1804-1872: German philosopher; 
strove to reconcile the religious consciousness with subjectivism; of 
great influence on the anti-Christian movement. 

FICHTE, JOHANN GOTTLIEB, 1762-1814: German philosopher; from 
1810 professor in Berlin; at first in favour of the French Revolution, 
then among the most embittered enemies of Napoleon. 

FORSTER, (JOHANN) GEORG ADAM, 1754-1794: traveller and scientist, 
then bookseller at Mainz, where he worked in favour of the reunion 
of Mainz with the French Republic. 

FRANCIS I OF LOTHRINGEN-HABSBURG, 1768-1835: Austrian Em- 
peror from 1806 (called Francis II as Roman Emperor 1792-1806); 
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father-in-law of Napoleon I; one of the champions of the political 
restoration after the Wars of Liberation. 

FRANCIS JOSEPH I OF LOTHRINGEN-HABSBURG, 1830-1916: Austrian 
Emperor from 1848. 

FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN, 1706-1790: American politician and natural 
philosopher; signed 1783 the peace treaty between America and 
England; invented the iron conductor for the protection of buildings 
from lightning. 

FREILIGARTH, FERDINAND, 1810-1876: German revolutionary poet 
and translator; lived for many years outside Germany as a political 
refugee; returned there 1868. 

FREDERICK I BARBAROSSA OF HOHENSTAUFEN, 1121-1190: Roman 
Emperor from 1152; great as a ruler and as a soldier; was drowned 
while crossing a river in Asia Minor during the Third Crusade, 
which he led. 

FREDERICK (I1) THE GREAT OF HOHENZOLLERN, 1712-1786: from 
1740 King of Prussia; 1740-42 1st Silesian War; 1744-45 2nd Silesian 
War; 1756-63 Seven Years War; 1772 1st Partition of Poland. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM I OF HOHENZOLLERN, 1688-1740: from 1713 
the second King of Prussia; father of Frederick the Great. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM II OF HOHENZOLLERN, 1744-1797: from 1786 
King of Prussia; nephew of Frederick the Great; 1791-1795 war 
against the French Republic; 1793 and 1795 2nd and 3rd Partition 
of Poland. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM III OF HOHENZOLLERN, 1770-1840: from 1797 
King of Prussia; 1806 defeated by Napoleom at Jena and Auerstadt; 
1813-15 Wars of Liberation against the same. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM IV OF HOHENZOLLERN, 1795-1861: from 1840 
King of Prussia; 1857 paralysed; 1849 refused to accept the German 
Imperial Crown. | 

FREDERICK WILLIAM OF HOHENZOLLERN, 1831-1888: Crown Prince 
of Prussia; as Frederick III for 99 days German Emperor and King 
of Prussia; died of cancer. 


GAGERN, HANS CHRISTOPH ERNST VON, 1766-1852: German states- 
man and political writer; a liberal patriot in the time of Napoleon and 
later an adversary of Metternich. 

GALL, FRANZ JOSEPH, 1758-1828: German anatomist and physiologist; 
founder of phrenology. 

GARIBALDI, GUISEPPE, 1807-1882: Italian patriot; outstanding cham- 
pion of the liberation and unification of modern Italy. 

GENTZ, FRIEDRICH VON, 1764-1832: German publicist and politician; 
first an enthusiast for the French Revolution, then converted to more 
conservative counsels; finally a close collaborator of Metternich. 

GIERKE, OTTO VON, 1841-1921: famous jurist; from 1887 professor in 
Berlin; his chief work the Deutsche Genossenschaftsrecht, 1868. 

GIESEBRECHT, WILHELM VON, 1814-1898; German historian; from 
1862 professor at Munich; his Geschichte der Deutschen Katserzett 1855. 

GNEISENAU, AUGUST WILHELM GRAF NEIDHARDT VON, 1760-1831: 
Prussian field-marshal; reorganized together with Scharnhorst the 
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Prussian army after the defeat of 1806; during the Wars of Liberation 
he was on the staff of Bliicher. 

GOETHE, JOHANN WOLFGANG VON, 1749-1832: greatest of German 
poets. 

GORRES, JOSEPH VON, 1776-1848: German writer and politician; a 
leading German catholic; first sympathizer with the French Revolu- 
tion, then a fervent liberal patriot. His Rheinischer Merkur appeared 
1814-1816. 

GRACCHUS, TIBERIUS SEMPRONIUS, 163-133 B.C., and GAIUS SEM- 
PRONIUS, 153-121 B.C.: two great reformers; championed the im- 
poverished farmer class and the lower orders; were declared public 
enemies, and lost their lives in riots. 

GREGORY VII (HILDEBRAND), 1023-1085: Pope from 1073; formulated 
idea of the papacy as a structure embracing all peoples. 

GRIMM, JACOB LUDWIG KARL, 1785-1863: German philologist and 
mythologist; a liberal in politics; 1837 one of the ‘Géttinger Seven’; 
professor in Berlin 1840. 

GROTIUS, HUGO, 1583-1645: famous Dutch publicist and statesman, 
whose most important work is De jure belli ac pacis, 1625. 

GUELF V, 1072-1119: from 1101 duke of Bavaria; husband of Matilda 
of Tuscany from 1809; outstanding member of the family whose 
name in the Middle Ages was adopted by the adherents of papal 
supremacy. 


HACKEL, ERNST HEINRICH, 1834-1919: German biologist; from 
1862 professor at Jena; attempted to apply the doctrine of evolution to 
the problems of philosophy and religion; the Weltrdtsel appeared 1899. 

HALLER, KARL LUDWIG VON, 1768-1854: Swiss publicist, his Restaura- 
tion der Staatswissenschaften was published 1816-1822. 

HANDEL (HANDEL), GEORG FRIEDRICH, 1685-1759: German musical 
composer; in England from 1710, where he composed operas and 
especially oratorios among which 1741-1742 his chef-d’auvre, the 
oratorio the ‘Messiah’. 

HARDENBERG, FRIEDRICH VON, PS. NOVALIS, 1772-1810: German 
poet and philosopher; his chief work Heinrich von Ofterdingen, a kind 
of art-romance, is one of the outstanding works of the Romantic 
movement. 

HARDENBERG, PRINCE KARL AUGUST VON, 1750-1822: 1791 Prussian 
minister; 1807, together with H. vom Stein, started the political 
reorganization of the Prussian state; 1810 chancellor of state; 1814 
signed the peace treaty with France, 1822 the Prussian Concordat. 

HARKORT, FRIEDRICH, 1793-1880: German industrialist and politician; 
from 1848 parliamentarian; member of the Progressive Party. 

HARMODIUS see Aristogeiton. 

HATZFELDT, GRAFIN SOPHIE, 1805-1881: 1851 divorced from her 
husband; friend of Ferdinand Lassalle and supporter of the German 
social democrat movement. 

HAYDN, FRANZ JOSEPH, 1732-1809: Austrian musical composer; wrote 
several masses and symphonies and numerous sonatas; his most 
famous work being the oratorio the ‘Schépfung’. 
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HEGEL, GEORG WILHELM FRIEDRICH, 1770-1831: German philosopher; 
from 1818 Professor in Berlin; cultivated all branches of philosophy, 
including philosophy of the state. 

HEINE, HEINRICH, 1797-1856: German poet and journalist; from 1831 
living in Paris and working for German political liberty; unsurpassed 
as a German lyricist and prose writer. 

HELMHOLTZ, HERMANN LUDWIG FERDINAND VON, 1821-1894: 
physiologist; from 1871 professor in Berlin; his investigation covered 


almost the whole field of science, he was also interested in its 


philosophical aspect. 

HENRY IV OF FRANKEN, 1050-1106: from 1056 German King: from 
1084 Roman Emperor; survived his enemy Pope Gregory VII for 
21 years. 

HENRY VIII TUDOR, 1491-1547: from 1509 King of England; 1531-1534 
completed the separation from Rome by securing the Acts of Annates, 
of Appeals, and of Supremacy. 

HENRY OF HOHENZOLLERN, PRINCE OF PRUSSIA, 1862-1929: brother 
of William IT; a high naval officer. 

HERACLITUS, 540-475 B.C.: Greek philosopher, called the ‘Dark Philo- 
sopher’; in a certain way the founder of metaphysics. 

HERBART, JOHANN FRIEDRICH, 1776-1841: German philosopher and 
educationist; from 1833 professor at Géttingen. 

HERDER, JOHANN GOTTFRIED VON, 1744-1803: German poet and 
philosopher; German precursor of the idea of genetic or historical 
development. 

HERTZ, HEINRICH RUDOLF, 1857-1894: German physicist; from 1889 
professor at Bonn; detected the electromagnetic nature of light. 

HERWEGH, GEORG, 1817-1875: German revolutionary poet; took part 
in the South German rising in 1848 after whose defeat he fled into 
Switzerland. 

HINDENBURG, PAUL VON, 1847-1934: Prussian field-marshal and from 
1925 the second president of the Weimar Republic. 

HIRSCH, MAX, 1832-1905: German writer and liberal politician; in 1868 
he founded the German trade associations together with F. Duncker; 
later he was a member of the Reichstag. 


HITLER, ADOLF, 1889- : craftsman; from 1920 leader of the National 
Socialist Workers’ Party; 1933 Reichskanzler: 1934 Fiihrer and Reichs- 
kanzler. 


HOHENLOHE-SCHILLINGSFURST, PRINCE CHLODWIG KARL VICTOR 
VON, 1819-1901; 1866-1870 Bavarian Prime Minister; 1894-1900 
German Reichskanzler. 

HOLBACH, PAUL HEINRICH DIETRICH BARON VON, 1723-1789: French 
philosopher and man of letters of German origin; published 1770 Le 
Systéme de la Nature. 

HOLDERLIN, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN) FRIEDRICH, 1770-1843: German 
poet; published Hyperion a romance in letters, 1779-1799; and the 
Tod des Empedocles, 1799. 

HOLSTEIN, FRIEDRICH BARON VON, 1837-1909: from 1878 counsellor 
WV fortragender Rat) in the ones department of the German Foreign 
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HUMBOLDT, (FRIEDRICH HEINRICH) ALEXANDER BARON VON, 1769- 
1859: German naturalist and traveller; his Kosmos appeared in 1845- 
1862. 

HUMBOLDT, (KARL) WILHELM, BARON VON, 1767-1835: German 
philologist and man of letters, brother of the former; occupied several 
high posts in Prussian public service, but in 1819 gave up public life 
as a protest against Prussian reactionary policy. : 

HUTTEN, ULRICH VON, 1488-1523: German humanist, poet, and soldier; 
a high-minded patriot and passionate lover of truth for its own sake. 


JAHN (FRIEDRICH) LUDWIG, 1778-1852: German pedagogue and 
patriot; commonly called “Turnvater’ (Father of Gymnastics). 

JELLINEK, GEORG, 1851-1911: German jurist; from 1891 professor at 
Heidelberg; his chief work Allgemeine Staatslehre appeared 1900. 

JHERING, RUDOLF VON, 1818-1892: German jurist; from 1872 professor 
in G6ttingen, his work the Zweck im Recht was published 1877-1883. 

JOSEPH II OF HABSBURG-LOTHRINGEN, 1741-1790: from 1764 Roman 
Emperor; while until 1780 his mother Maria Theresa was Arch- 
duchess of Austria, Queen of Hungary and Bohemia. After her death 
he started his paternal despotism and anti-clericalism. 


KANT, EMMANUEL, 1724-1804: great German philosopher whose Krittk 
der Reinen Vernunft 1781 started a new epoch in philosophical inquiry. 

KAPP, WOLFGANG, 1868-1922: reactionary German politician; who in 
1920 organized a conspiracy in order to assume power, but failed 
owing to the general strike of the workers. 

KARL 11, 1804-1873: duke of Braunschweig 1815-1830; in 1830 the 
people, provoked by his misrule, drove him out of his dukedom. 

KEITH, GEORGE, 1685-1778: hereditary marshal of Scotland; from 1733 
in Prussia in the service of Frederick the Great. 

KEITH, JAMES FRANCIS EDWARD, 1696-1758: soldier, brother of the 
former; from 1747 in Prussia; made a Prussian field-marshal; fell in 
battle. 

KIRCHHOFF, GUSTAV ROBERT, 1824-1887: German physicist; from 
1875 professor in Berlin; best known for research in conjunction with 
R. W. von Bunsen. 

KLEIST, HEINRICH VON, 1776-1811: dramatist and prose writer, his 
most popular drama being Kdthchen von Heilbronn. 

KLOPSTOCK, FRIEDRICH GOTTLIEB, 1724-1803: German poet, pub- 
lished his epic poem Messiah 1748-1773. 

KOCH, ROBERT, 1843-1910: German bacteriologist; from 1885 preteeaae 
in Berlin; in 1905 was awarded the Nobel Prize for medicine. 

KRUGER, (STEPHANUS JOHANNES) PAULUS, 1825-1904: president of 
the Transvaal Republic, 1883-1900. 

KRUPP, FRIEDRICH ALFRED, 1854-1902: German industrialist; develop- 
ed the armament factory Friedrich Krupp A.G., founded by his grand- 
father Friedrich Krupp, 1787-1826. 


LABAND, PAUL, 1838-1918: German jurist; from 1872 professor in 
Strassburg; chief work the Staatsrecht des Deutschen Reichs, 1876-1882. 
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LAMETTRIE, JULIEN OFFRAY DE, 1709-1751: French physician and 
philosopher, his most renowned work L’homme machine, 1750. 

LAMPRECHT, KARL, 1856-1915: German historian; from 1891 professor 
in Leipzig: his Deutsche Geschichte appeared from 1891. 

LASSALLE, FERDINAND, 1825-1864: socialist politician and writer; 
founded 1863 the ‘General German Workers’ Association’, the 
nucleus of the German Social Democrat Party. 

LAZARUS, MORITZ, 1824-1903: German psychologist; from 1873 
professor in Berlin; his main subject being ‘Vélkerpsychologie’ (folk- 
or comparative psychology). 

LEONIDAS,  -—480 B.c.: from 489 King of Sparta; defended his country 
at Thermopylae against the Persian invasion and fell in battle. 

LESSING, GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM, 1729-1781: German critic, dramatist, 
and miscellaneous writer; one of the most liberal and humanitarian 
German spirits, his Minna von Barnhelm was published 1763; his 
Nathan der Weise, 1779. 

LIEBIG, JUSTUS VON, 1803-1873: German chemist; from 1852 professor 
at Munich; devoted himself to agricultural chemistry, animal chemistry, 
and chemistry of food. 

LIEBKNECHT, WILHELM, 1826-1900: German socialist; collaborator of 
Karl Marx; from 1874 member of the Reichstag, leading member of 
his party. 

LIEBKNECHT, KARL, 1871-1919: German socialist; son of the former; 
Igi2 member of the Reischtag; 1918 founded Spartakus League; 1919 
arrested and murdered on the way to prison. 

LIST, FRIEDRICH, 1789-1846: German politician and economist; 
conceived the idea of the ‘Zollverein’, then advocated the construction 
of a railway-system in Germany. 

LOFTUS, AUGUSTUS LORD, 1817-1904: English diplomatist; 1866 am- 
bassador to Prussia; 1868 to the North German Confederacy. 

LOLME, JEAN LOUIS DE, 1740-1806: Swiss lawyer; emigrated to England; 
wrote his Constitution de l’ Angleterre, published 1771. 

LORTZING, ALBERT, 1801-1851: German musical composer, whose 
fame rests chiefly on ‘Czar und Zimmermann’, 1837, and the ‘Wild- 
schiitz’, 1842. 

LOUIS XIV, 1638-1715: from 1643 King of France, called ‘Roi Soleil’. 

LUTHER, MARTIN, 1483-1546: German religious reformer, 1517 pub- 
lished the 95 propositions against theologian unsoundness of the 
contemporary catholic chur¢h; 1521 stood before the Diet of Worms 
maintaining his views; 1531 presented through Melanchton the 
Confession of Augsburg to the Diet of Augsburg. 

LUXEMBURG, ROSA, 1870-1919: German revolutionary; 1918 founded 
together with Liebknecht the Spartakus League, 1919 arrested and 
murdered. 


MACHIAVELLI, NICCOLO, 1469-1527: Italian statesman and writer 
whose Principe, written 1513 in exile, is an analysis of the methods 
whereby an ambitious man may rise to sovereign power. 

MARAT, JEAN PAUL, 1743-1793: French revolutionary leader; published 
the periodical L’ami du peuple, 1789-1792. 
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MARX, KARL HEINRICH, 1818-1883: German socialist, philosopher, and 
head of the ’International Working Men’s Association’, published 
Das Kapital 1859. 

MATILDA, 1046-1115: margravine of Tuscany; the vigorous supporter 
of papal policy, especially of Gregory VII; her second husband was 
Guelf V. 

MAUPERTUIS, PIERRE LOUIS MOREAU DE, 1698-1759: French 
mathematician and philosopher; 1740 went to Berlin invited by 
Frederick the Great; 1746 became president of the Prussian Academy 
of Sciences. 

MAYER, (JULIUS) ROBERT, 1814-1878: German physician and physicist; 
the propounder of the ‘First Law of Thermodynamics’ whose most 
important papers are republished in the Mechanik der Warme, 1893. 

MEHRING, FRANZ, 1846-1919: German socialist historian; chief work 
Geschichte der deutschen Sozialdemokratte, 1897-1898. 

MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY, FELIX, 1809-1847: German musical 
composer and director; his two oratorios ‘Paulus’ , 1836, and ‘Elijah’, 
1846, form his enduring monuments. 

MESMER, FRIEDRICH ANTON, 1734-1815: German physician; author 
of the doctrine of animal magnetism, also called mesmerism. 

METTERNICH, PRINCE CLEMENS WENZESLAUS VON, 1773-1859: 
Austrian statesman and diplomatist; from 1809 to 1848 Austrian 
chancellor of state. 

MILTIADES, Athenian general, frustrated the second Persian invasion 
of Greece by the great victory at Marathon, 490 B.c. 

MONTESQUIEU, CHARLES DE SECONDAT BARON DE, 1689-1755: 
French writer; his main work L’esprit des lois was published in 1748. 

MOSER, FRIEDRICH KARL VON, 1723-1798: German statesman and 
political writer; 1772-1780 minister of Hesse-Darmstadt; many essays 
on political questions, ‘Patriotisches Archiv’, 1784~1790. 

MOTLEY, JOHN LOTHROP, 1814-1877: American historian and diplo- 
matist; author of The Rise of the Dutch Republic, 1856, friend of 
Bismarck from 1833. 

MOZART, (JOHANN CHRYSOSTEMUS) WOLFGANG AMADEUS, 1756— 
1792: Austrian musical composer; the most outstanding of his numerous 
works are ‘Don Giovanni’, 1787, and the ‘Zauberfléte’, 1791. 

MULLER, ADAM HEINRICH, 1779-1829: reactionary political writer; 
collaborator of Metternich and Gentz; adherent of Edmund Burke; 
publication, Elemente der Staatskunst, 1810. 

MULLER, JOHANNES VON, 1752-1809: Swiss historian and statesman; 
his Geschichte der Schweizer Eidgenossenschaft appeared 1780. 

MULLER, JOHANNES PETER, 1801-1858: German physiologist and com- 
parative anatomist; from 1833 professor in Berlin; his Handbuch der 
Phystologie des Menschen was published 183 3-1840. 


NAPOLEON I BUONAPARTE, 1769-1821: of Italian stock; 1799 First 
Consul; 1804 Emperor of the French; abdicated after the battle of 
Waterloo 1815; died in exile. 

NAPOLEON (CHARLES LOUIS NAPOLEON) III BUONAPARTE, 1808- 
1873: nephew of the former; 1851 made, himself president of France 
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by acoup d’état; 1853 Emperor of the French; in the war against Prussia 
1870-1871 he was defeated and lost his throne. 

NICOLAUS 11, 1868-1918: Emperor of Russia 1894-1917; abdicated and 
was murdered by the Bolsheviks. 

NIEBUHR, BARTHOLD GEORG, 1776-1831: German historian, philologist 
and diplomatist; 1810 professor in Berlin; 1816 Prussian ambassador 
in Rome; published 1811 his Rémische Geschichte. 

NIETZSCHE, FRIEDRICH, 1844-1900: German philosopher; published 
Also sprach Zarathustra, 1883; Wille zur Macht, 1888. 

NOVALIS, see Friedrich von Hardenberg. 


PALM, (JOHANNES) PHILIPP, 1766-1806: bookseller of Niirnberg; 
court-martialled by order of Napoleon for publishing a pamphlet 
‘Germany in her Deepest Humiliation’. 

PAUL, JEAN: see Johann Paul Friedrich Richter. 

PESTALOZZI, JOHANN HEINRICH, 1746-1827: Swiss author of a new 
method of education, established several houses of education of which 
the most famous is that at the castle of Yverdon. 

PIUS VII (GREGORIO BARNABA CHIARAMONTI), 1742-1823: Pope from 
1800; crowned Napoleon 1804, but 1808 the French Emperor occupied 
the State of the Church, arrested the Pope, and transferred him to 
France for six years. 

PIUS IX (GIOVANNI MARIA MASTAI-FERRETTI), 1792-1878: Pope 
from 1846; favoured liberalism; 1849 expelled from Rome by the 
revolution; returned 1850 and became a staunch supporter of reaction 
and of the idea of papal infallibility. 

PUFENDORF, SAMUEL BARON VON, 1631-1694: German jurist and 
historian; his most important work is the treatise De Fure Naturae et 
Gentium, 1672. 


RANKE, LEOPOLD VON, 1795-1886: German historian; from 1824 pro- 
fessor in Berlin; among his works are the Rémuischen Papste, 1834- 
1836, Deutsche Geschichte 1m Zeitalter der Reformation, 1839-1847, 
Weltgeschichte, 1886. 

RATHENAU, WALTER, 1867-1922: German industrialist and political 
writer; 1921 republican foreign minister of the Reich; was murdered 
by members of a reactionary group. 

RAUMER, FRIEDRICH LUDWIG GEORG VON, 1781-1873: German 
historian; from 1819 professor in Berlin; 1848 member of the Frank- 
furt National Assembly; his Geschichte der Hohenstaufen was pub- 
lished 1823-1825. 

RENAN, ERNEST, 1823-1892: French historian; 1862 professor at the 
Collége de France; dismissed 1863 after the publication of his Vie de 
Jésus, reinstated 1870; his research was mainly concerned with history 
of religion and languages. 7 

RICHTER, JOHANN PAUL FRIEDRICH, 1763-1825: German humorist 
and educationist; among his educational works Levana, 1807. 

RIENZO, COLA DI, 1313-1354: Roman citizen; 1347 constituted Rome as 
a republic which he governed as ‘tribune’ for half a year, was expelled, 
returned 1353, was killed by his political enemies. 
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RONTGEN, WILHELM KONRAD VON, 1845-1923: German physicist; 

from 1885 professor at Wiirzburg; inventor of the Réntgen-Rays; 
received the Nobel Prize in 1go1. 

ROUSSEAU, JEAN JACQUES, 1712-1778: French writer; precursor of the 
French Revolution; among his works are Sur l’origine de l’inégalité, 
1755; Le Contrat Social, 1762: Confessions, 1782. 

RUCKERT, FRIEDRICH, 1789-1866: German linguist and poet; from 
1840 professor i in Berlin; besides his own poems, made many admirable 
translations from oriental poetry. 


SAVIGNY, FRIEDRICH CARL VON, 1779-1861: distinguished German 
jurist; from 1810 professor in Berlin; 1842 Prussian minister for 
legislation; his works are mainly concerned with the history of Roman 
Law; his Vom Beruf unsrer Zeit fiir Gesetzgebung und Rechtswissen- 
schaft appeared 1814. 

SCAEVOLA, GAIUS MUCIUS: is said in 508 B.c. to have induced King 
Porsenna of Clusium to make peace with besieged Rome by thrusting 
his right hand into a burning fire thus showing the hardiness of 
Roman youth. 

SCHARNHORST, GERHARD JOHANN DAVID VON, 1755-1813: Prussian 
general; after 1806 reorganized the Prussian army together with 


Gneisenau. 

SCHEIDEMANN, PHILIPP, 1865- : German socialist politician; 
from 1903 member of the Reichstag; 1919 German republican Reichs- 
kanzler. 


SCHELLING, FRIEDRICH WILHELM JOSEPH VON, 1775-1845: one of 
the leading German philosophers; 1807-1841 professor in Munich; 
1841 in Berlin; among his works Jdeen zu einer Philosophie der Natur, 
1797; Von der Weltseele, 1798; System des transzendentalen Idealismus, 
1800. 

SCHILLER, (JOHANN CHRISTOPH) FRIEDRICH VON, 1759-1805: one 
of Germany’s most illustrious dramatists, also a-historian of merit; 
from 1789 protessor of history in Jena. 

SCHLEGEL, AUGUST WILHELM VON, 1767-1845: German critic and 
philologist; from 1818 professor in Bonn; translations of Shakespeare 
1797, of Calderon 1803. 

SCHLEGEL, (CARL WILHELM) FRIEDRICH VON, 1772-1829: like 
his brother German critic and philologist; his work Uber die Sprache 
und Weishett der Indier appeared 1808; from 1812 collaborator of 
Metternich. 

SCHLEIERMACHER, FRIEDRICH ERNST DANIEL, 1768-1834: great 
German theologian; also a philologist and translator; from 1810 
professor in Berlin; Reden tiber die Religion, 1799; translations of 
Plato 1804. 

SCHLIEFFEN, GRAF ALFRED VON, 1833-1913: Prussian general; 1891~ 
1906 chief of the general staff of the Prussian army. 

SCHNABEL, FRANZ, 1887- : German historian; from 1922 professor 
in Karlsruhe; chief work Deutsche Geschichte im 19. Fahrhundert, 1929. 

SCHOPENHAUER, ARTHUR, 1788-1860: German philosopher; his chief 
work Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, 1819. 
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SCHUBERT, FRANZ, 1797-1828: Austrian musical composer; most 
famous are his ‘Lieder’, he composed also symphonies and chamber 
music. 

SCHULZE-DELITZSCH, FRANZ HERMANN, 1808-1883: German econo- 
mist and liberal politician; 1848 member of the Frankfurt National 
Assembly; from 1851 organizer of co-operative societies (Genossen- 
schaften). 

SCHUMANN, ROBERT ALEXANDER, 1810-1856: German musical com- 
poser; one of his most famous works is the cantata ‘Das Paradies und 
die Peri’; also ‘Lieder’ and musical pieces of various kind. 

SCHWARZENBERG, PRINCE FELIX VON, 1800-1852: Austrian statesman; 
from 1848 chief minister of the Austrian Empire. 

SCHWERIN, GRAF CHRISTOPH VON, 1684-1757; Prussian field-marshal; 
was killed in the battle of Prague. 

SICKINGEN, FRANZ VON, 1484-1523: illustrious German knight fighting 
for the Reformation and for Germany’s unity against the petty 
sovereigns. 

SMIDT, JOHANN, 1773-1857: German: politician; from 1821 sovereign 
and burgomaster in his native town of Bremen. 

SPENGLER, OSWALD, 1880-1936: German philosopher and historian; 
completed in 1914 his Untergang des Abendlandes, published 1918. 
STAEL, ANNE LOUISE GERMAINE DE, 1766-1817: French novelist and 
essayist; among her works may be mentioned De la littérature con- 
siderée dans ses rapports avec les institutions sociales, 1800; De Il’ Alle- 

magne, 1813. 

STAHL, FRIEDRICH JULIUS, 1802-1862: German ecclesiastical jurist 
and politician; from 1840 professor in Berlin; his chief work the Philo- 
sophie des Rechts was begun 1827. 

STEINTHAL, HEYMANN, 1823-1899: German psychologist; from 1863 
professor in Berlin; collaborator of Lazarus. 

SYBEL, HEINRICH VON, 1817~—1895: German historian; 1861 professor 
in Bonn; 1875 director of the Prussian archives; member of parlia- 
ment from 1867; chief work the Begriindung des deutschen Reichs 
durch Wilhelm I, 1889-1894. 


TELL, WILHELM: legendary Swiss hero of liberty in the fight against 
oppression by the Habsburg monarchs, 1s said to have killed their 
bailiff Hermann Gessler 1307 and thus given the signal for the Swiss 

rising. 

TESSENDORFF, HERMANN ERNST CHRISTIAN, 1831-1895: German 
public prosecutor. 

THOMAS AQUINAS, 1227-1274: Italian scholar; the greatest of scholas- 
tic philosophers; his chief work is Summa theologica. 

THOMASIUS, CHRISTIAN, 1655-1728: jurist and philosopher; from 
1694 professor in Halle; published, besides philosophical works, 
Fundamenta juris naturae ac gentium, 1705. 

TIRPITZ, ALFRED VON, 1849-1930: German great-admiral; from 1897 
secretary of state for naval affairs, resigned 1916. 

TREITSCHKE, HEINRICH GOTTHARD VON, 1834-1896: German 
historian and politician; from 1874 professor in Berlin; member of the 
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Reichstag from 1871; his Deutsche Geschichte im 19. Jahrhundert 
published 1879. 


VIRCHOW, RUDOLF, 1821-1902: German pathologist; from 1856 pro- 
fessor in Berlin; his Vorlesungen iiber Pathologie appeared 1856-1867; 
he was also a liberal politician. 

VOIGT, JOHANNES, 1786-1863: German historian; from 1812 professor 
in Kénigsberg: works Geschichte des Lombardenbundes, 1818; Preusstsche 
Geschichte, 1827-1839. 

VOLTAIRE, FRANCOIS MARIE AROUET DE, 1694-1778: French poet, 
historian, and philosopher; an outstanding representative of French 
Enlightenment: 1750 was invited by Frederick the Great to settle at 
his court; after having lived there for several years he had a voluminous 
correspondence with this monarch. 


WAGNER, (WILHELM) RICHARD, 1813-1883: famous German musical 
composer, political extremist; among his many operas are the ‘Meister- 
singer von Niirnberg’, 1867; the ‘Ring der Nibelungen’, 1874; ‘Par- 
sival’, 1882. . 

WAITZ, GEORG, 1813-1886: German historian and politician; 1848 
member of the Frankfurt National Assembly; from 1875 professor in 
Berlin; published Deutsche Verfassungsgeschtchte, 1844-1878. 

WEBER, CARL MARIA VON, 1786-1826: German musical composer; 
among his operas the most famous are the ‘Freischiitz’, 1822; and the 
‘Oberon’, 1826. 

WEITLING, WILHELM, 1801-1871: tailor; German communist agitator; 
his work Menschhett, wie sie ist und wie sie sein sollte, appeared 
1845. 

igen: CHRISTOPH MARTIN, 1733-1813: German poet; among 
his works the Geschichte des Agathon, 1766-1767; Musarion, 1768; 
the Goldene Sptegel, 1772, and Geschichte der Abderiten, 1744, have 
a political background. 

WILLIAM I OF HOHENZOLLERN, 1797-1888: from 1858 regent; from 
1861 King of Prussia; 1871 German Emperor; 1849 beat down the. 
German Revolution; 1862 called Bismarck to the premiership with 
whom he shared the further development of his power. 

WILLIAM II OF HOHENZOLLERN, 1859-1940: German Emperor and 
King of Prussia, the ‘Kaiser’, 1888-1918; died in exile. 

WILLIAM THE SILENT OF ORANGE, 1533-1584; from 1572 stadtholder 
of Holland; carried on the revolt against the Spanish tyranny; 1579 
by the Union of Utrecht founded the independent Dutch Republic; 
was murdered by an enemy agent. 

WILKEN, FRIEDRICH, 1777-1840: German historian; from 1817 pro- 
fessor in Berlin; chief work Geschichte der Kreuzziige, 1807-32. 
WINDSCHEID, GEORG, 1817-1892: German jurist; from 1874 professor 

in Leipzig; main work Lehrbuch des Pandektenrechts, 1862-1870. 

WINCKELMANN, JOHANNES JOACHIM, 1717-1768: the founder of 
the German investigation of classical antiquity and history of art; 
Geschichte der Kunst des Altertums, 1764. 

WOLFF, JOHANN CHRISTIAN VON, 1679-1754: philosopher, jurist, and 
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mathematician; from 1740 professor in Halle; his work on juris- 
prudence Philosophta practica unwversalis, 1738-1739. 

WUNDT, WILHELM MAX, 1832-1920: German philosopher and psycho- 
logist; from 1875 professor i in Leipzig; propagator of “Vélkerpsycholo- 
gie’ (folk- or comparative psychology), founded in Leipzig an institute 
for experimental psychology. 


ZWINGLI, ULRICH, 1484-1531: great religious reformer of eastern 
Switzerland; fell in open battle against his catholic opponents. 
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